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CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY DURABILITY STRENGTH SUPERIORITY 
We are the largest distributers of Portland Cement, Lime Plaster, Fire-brick and General _— a - - — 
Building Material in the Southern States, and have stocks of Standard Brands at all of the —— “ “7 a 7 
Atlantic ahd Gulf Seaports, and at our interior mills and warehouses, for prompt and 
economical distribution to all Southern territory. Write for our delivered prices anywhere, 
Also Southern agents for the ‘‘Dehydratine’s’” waterproofing material. ‘Universal,” a hf —s 
“acme” atid “Electroid’’ Brands Ready Roofing. Get our prices, - ot 4 ae, 
Charlestoh, S. C. Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, La 
UNION MINING COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the Celebraced DEVOTE a special ba gn to the Known 
mepueeetse of — ps oan we ad- 
apte th physica i chemically t T .. . . 
NT Ny 17; ‘ii pec ithe. ory 5 oa We solicit your patronage and promise your order will 
me nan ] ‘ 
- e loaded Promptly. 
GE Cement Kiln pe 
A Construction Our new booklet, “AMERICAN KEENE CEMENT,” is just off the 
F a E B R | \ K Large stock carried. Prompt shipments press. We should like to send it to you. 
VJ made. Write for quotations on Stan- 
dard and Special shapes, to A + K C { C 
ETERS UNION mininc co. | American Keene Cement Company 
ViCe eee eek | YUAN. M s Md 
aaah tase Pek, wa SIGURD, UTAH 
CAPACITY, 60,000 PER DAY ’ a 
ESTABLISHED 1841 











CHICACO BELTING COMPANY 
PURE OAK TANNED LEATHER BELTING 


RELIANCE and SEA LION WATERPROOF 3 fisiste.izane® of leather belting that represent the best Jn belt 


CHICAGO BELTING CO., 113-125 N. Green Street, CHICAGO 

















Tannery, Niles, Mich. 





NES 2 Branches: Now York, New Ovieous, Portland, Ore., Les Angeles, Cal. 
te e ew or ew ea °o an re., Ss ngetes a 





























KOEHLER BAG PRINTER 


is not only the fastest bag printer on the market---but the 
best and cheapest as well. 


Write to us today for full particulars and prices. Hundreds of 
them in daily use giving perfect satisfaction. 


The Henry L. Koehler Manufacturing Co. 


410 W. Main Street, Louisville, Kentucky 


Phoenix Portland Zement sss” | Ottawa Silica Co.’s Washed White Flint Sand 






















A onctwix® Manufactured by Is used for sawing stone in more than a dozen states. Cuts 
PORTLAND PHOENIX PORTLAND CEM ENT C0 more and lasts longer than any other sand on the market 
CEMENT vVe Unexcelled for Roofing, Facing Cement Blocks, White Plaster, 

naa NAZARETH, PA. etc. Freight rates and prices on application. 











Sole Selling Agent, WILLIAM G. HARTRANFT CEMENT (0 . OTTAWA SILICA CO. Ottawa, IIl. 


Real Estate Trust Building, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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The Ironton Portland 
Cement Co. 


Manufacturers of the 
Celebrated Limestone Brand of Portiand Cement 


Used by the Railroads in Kentucky, Ohio,West 
Virginia, and Virginia during the past five years. 
Cement as finely ground as any on the market. 
Guaranteed to pass all the standard specifica- 
tions. 
Plant located at Ironton, O., within easy access to seven States, namely, Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee and North Carolina. 
Shipments via the N. & W. Ry.,C. & O. Ry., C. H. & D. Ry., D. T. & I. Ry., 
or Ohio River. Write for Prices 


The Ironton Portland Cement Co. 


Ironton, Ohio 

















For Prices Any Where in 
CANADA 
Write or Wire Our Nearest Sales Office 


Canada 


Cement Company 
LIMITED 





Montreal Port Colborne 
Hull Shallow Lake 
Belleville Maribank 
Lakefield Winnipeg 


Montreal - Toronto 
Winnipeg - Calgary 


























ONE GRADE—ONE BRAND 


Alpha Portland Cement 


Best_in the World for 
Sidewalks 


Write for our Handsomely Illustrated Book. [Sent Free. 


General Offices: No. 7 Center Square, EASTON, PA. 


——SALES OFFICES: 


The Oliver Bidg., PITTSBURGH. Builders Exchange, BUFFALO. 

Builders Exchange, BALTIMORE. Board of Trade Bidg., BOSTON. 

Harrison Building, PHILADELPHIA. Hudson Terminal Blidg., N. Y. 
National Bank Bldg., SAVANNAH, GA. 














Northwestern Portland Cement 


The Reliable Portland 


Cement 


A Portland Cement 
for the 


NORTHWEST 


MASON CITY, IOWA 











“ PENNSYLVANIA” 
HAMMER CRUSHERS 


Fer Pulverizing Lime- 
stone, Lime, Cement Rock, 
Marl, Shale, Ete. <« 


Main Frame of steel, “Ball 
and Socket” Self aligning 
Bearings; forged Steel Shaft; 
Steel Wear Liners; Cage 
adjustable by hand wheel 
while Crusher is running. 

No other hammer Crusher 
has such a big Safety Factor, 


PENNSYLVANIA CRUSHER CO. 


Philadelphia 
New York Pittsburgh 








Quantity and 
Co-operation 


Let our nation-wide co-operative 
advertising campaign focus the 
demand for cement into your 
warehouse. Let our eleven mills 
supply your need and let our 
quality insure you 

increasing demands 

for 


Lehigh Portland Cement 


Chicago, III. Allentown, Pa. 



































“WOLVERINE” 


The Alright Cement 


MADE RIGHT SOLD RIGHT 
WORKS RIGHT 
WEARS RIGHT 


The Best is None Too Good For You. 
Insist Upon. 


“WOLVERINE” 


Write for Booklet and Quotations. 
Factories at Coldwater and Quincy, Mich. 
Capacity 3500 Daily. 


WOLVERINE PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


W. E. COBEAN, Sales Agent, Main Office, Coldwater, Mich. 


Coldwater, Michigan 
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I CHARGE THE JURY TO FinpD 
THE DEFENDANT |NNOCENT OF 
ANY BAD INTENT, HIS ACTS 

WERE THOSE OF OMISSION 
RATHER THAN OF COMMISSION 
AND I TRUST THAT IN THE 

FUTURE HE WiLL PROFIT 

BY THE GOOD EXAM PLE 


OF OTHERS 


YOUR HONOR THIS 
MAN HAS KILLED 
MANY GOOD 
BUSINESS | 
OPPORTUNITIES 
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SERVICE OF KOVNAT & SHORT — cHI. 
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Built From Experience 


Locomotives on trunk line railroads have 
the advantage of the best facilities for inspec- 


talk Be STILLWELL BROS. tion and repairs. 
A 4 
Fe) 


+ oS te BS 


SEATTLE WASH. Industrial locomotives face different con- 

. ditions. They must work day after day in the 
hardest service, and often in localities where 
repairs cannot be made without great incon- 
venience. 





We have been building locomotives, both 
ak Se a TO large and small, for 77 years. 


When you want a locomotive you cannot afford to overlook the experience of this company. 

Experience in building large locomotives is invaluable in connection with the design of smaller 
ones in order to insure reliability, which is the main question in industrial work. You know what 
delays cost you. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 


McCormick Building, Chicago Dominion Express Building, Montreal, Canada 
Standard Supply and Equipment Company, 1710 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. B. Livermore & Company, Los Angeles; San Francisco; Seattle; Portland, Oregon 




















1913 Will Be a Big Year 


for the Cement Manufacturer? 


Prepare for it now. Equip your clinker end 
with the Pulverizer that all the newer and suc- 
cessful plants have adopted. There are more 
Griffin Mills grinding clinker than 
all other mills combined. There is a 
reason. Investigate the 


Giant Griffin Mill 


IT WILL PAY YOU 








\ SEND FOR COMPLETE 
DATA 
BRADLEY PULVERIZER'CO. 
BOSTON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Bradley Three-Roll Mill for Grinding 
Limestone for Agricultural Purposes 
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**Forgot to Oil It—”’ 


The oft-repeated story of the man whose plant is out of order. Don’t 
rely on memory, and you’ll avoid expensive shut-downs. In the 
Symons Breaker, lubrication is automatic. The oil pump’s memory 
never fails. Read the rest. 


There Is Only One Crusher with an Automatic 
Oiling System 


The Crusher’s Life Blood is Oil 


Rock breakers work under most trying conditions, continually 
enveloped in a cloud of dust. It is very difficult, even with the 
“tightest fit,” to exclude dirt from the running parts. The bearings 
are subject to immense pressures, very irregularly applied. When 
~ add to these unfavorable conditions the further danger of care- 
ess supervision, any mechanic will admit the vital importance, to the 
practical quarryman, of the automatic oiling system peculiar to the 


Symons Crusher 


The oil pressure excludes the dirt. Where oil cannot get out, dirt 
cannot get in. The steady flow of oil (volume variable to suit con- 
ditions) washes the bearings clean, smooth and cool, immerses. the 
gears and then returns to the tank to be used again. 


It’s a winning combination—only two big bearings, carrying a greatly 
reduced working pressure, guarded from dirt and protected from wearing 
and heating by a continuous oil-flow, with the working load evenly dis- 
tributed over the surface of the long eccentric. But that’s not half the 
story which we would like to tell you. Write for our catalog No. 166. 


The T. L. Smith Co. 


1322 Majestic Building, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Old Colony Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Schofield Building, CLEVELAND, O. 


























Your Crushing Equipment 
Needs the Most Rapid and 
Efficient Methods for Hand- 


ling Materials. 


Jeffrey Continuous 
Bucket Elevators 


are especially adapted for hand- 
ling Stone, Cement, Ores, Coal, 
Phosphates and other gritty or 
Abrasive Materials. 





Design. Buckets and Chains are 
qe . 

designed for Maximum strength 
and with large wearing surfaces, 
to meet the severest working 
conditions. 


No Delays for Repairs. Repair parts can be’ quickly ob- 


tained from stock from our factory or from the numerous 
dealers throughout the country. 





Special sizes of Buckets made to order for any capacities. 


Drop us a line, giving full information as to your requirements. 
Ask for our Bulletins and Catalogs on this subject. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


New York Pittsburgh Birmingham Denver Boston Montreal 
Chicago Philadelphia Charleston, W. Va. Atlanta, Ga. St. Louis Seattle 








CANADA PEBBLES 


Carefully selected 
as to size. 


Best shapes. 


Will not break or 
flake in Tube Mill. 


CANADA PEBBLE CO., Limited 


Highest Grade Grinding 
Pebbles for Tube Mills 


PORT ARTHUR, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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What Will The SYMONS DISC CRUSHERS Do? 


The Following Tabulated. Answer is 





Conservative 

Size of Crusher..... 48-in. 36-in. | 24-in. 18-in. | 13-in. 
Opening in Elliptical 

Feed Spout...... 11}x17 | 9}x144 7x10% 43x7 | 4x4} 
Opening Bet ween 

Discs at Feed : i 

NON. « vis tecae< | Sin, 5-in. 3}-in. 2h-in. | 13-in. 
Min. Exit Opening | : : ; : 

for best results... | l-in. | -in. $-in. ain. | }-in. 








| Size Tons | Size Tons | Size Tons Size Tons | Size Tons 











of Per! of Per| of Per of Per| of Per 

Ring Hour/Ring Hour,Ring Hour Ring Hour|Ring Hour 

1 —45- 60) 325-30} 4-12-15 f= 5-8) 34-5 

oy 14—60- 75| 1 —30-40| }—-18-20' $= $10 {=5 7 
Cap. in Tons perhr.. |9"75, 89 13—40-50 | 1 20-25 }—10-12| 4=6- 8 
|2}—85-100! 2 —50-60 12-15! §—8-10 


14=25-30 





We Send Dise Crushers to All Parts of 
the Country On Trial. 


THEY MAKE GOOD 


| ADDRESS 


COMPAN 





NORE ct - 


SYMONS BROTHERS 


Majestic Building 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

















WILLIAMS JUMBO CRUSHER 


Will take 12 to 14 in. cubes Limestone or Shale and 
reduce to 2 inch,—1; inch,—1 inch,—2 inch and finer. 
1 No. 6 Recently Replaced 3 No..5S Gyratories. 


“MANUFACTURED AND LICENSED UNDER 87 SEPARATE AND DISTINCT PATENTS.” 





| 


Iola, Kansas, December 6th, 1910 
, A Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Gentlemen: Your No. 6 Jumbo Crusher recently installed by us is handling about 100 
tons per hour of crushed limestone from a No, 8 Gyratory Crusher, the largest pieces of which 
will average six inch cubes. | 

The capacity of our elevator is 115 tons per hour and the machine easily overloads the 
elevator. We are now installing an elevator of double the CAPACITY FOR THIS 
CRUSHER, Your guarantee was fifty tons per hour from this machine. 

Your crusher reduces all of our material to three-quarter inches and finer, and the 
majority to one-quarter inch. 

We have been operating the machine about eight weeks and find same most satisfactory. 

Yours very truly, THE IOLA PORTLAND CEMENT CO., F. L. WOODS, Supt. 








MADE IN 8 SIZES—-ALL PARTS ADJUSTABLE 


Ask Iola Portland Cement Co., Texas Portland Cement Co , Southwestern Portland 
Cement Co.—or us. Write for Bulletin 12. 


WE ALSO MAKE LIMESTONE GRINDERS 


orrensesse = THE WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER 
& PULVERIZER COMPANY 


WORKS: 2701 N. Broadway, ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO, 347 Monadnock Bi'dg. OLD COLONY BL’DG. CHICAGO 
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REG. 
U.S, PAT. OFF, 





























Bay State 
Brick and Cement 
Coating 


will protect all concrete or cement 
construction against damage by 
moisture, will retard fire, give your 
building any tint desired, may be 
used as a tint on brick or wood, is 
equally advantageous on stucco or 
concrete houses, in mill, bridge or 
sewer construction. Send at once 


for booklet No. 16. 


It was used here: 











AMERICAN BANK AND EMPIRE BUILDING 
Seattle, Wash. 
Exterior Walls and Light Courts coated with Bay State Brick 


and Cement Coating 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 


Paint and Varnish Makers and Lead Corroders, 


82-84 Washington St., 
Bostqn, Mass. 











i ALL STANDARD FQRMS OF 
CONSTRUCTION 


PINNING FLAT 


Copper cable and strand for all 
-lectrical purposes. Fittings and 
appliances for use with wire rope 


WE MAKE 


American Wire Rope Barbed Wire 
Aeroplane Wire and Woven Wire Fencing 
Strand Fence Gates 
Piano Wire Steel Fence Posts 
Mattress Wire Concrete Reinforce 
Weaving Wire ment 
Broom Wire Springs 
Fence Wir Sulphate of Iron 
Flat Wire Poultry Netting 
Flat Cold Rolled Steel Wire Rods 
Wire Hoops Juniata Horse Shoes 
Electrical Wires and and Calks 
Cables Shafting Cold Drawn 
Rail Bonds Steel 
Bale Ties Wire of Every 
Tacks, Nails, Staples, Description 
Spikes 


».’s Sales Offices 
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Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Company 





4 


A Grinding Method Which Increases Your Profits 


N many industries the great problem is to get the product ground sufficiently fine to obtain 
a pulverized raw material of the highest workable efficiency or a finished product of 
the highest grade. 
Those who are so troubled may find the solution through an installation of the 


RAYMOND fieseparting SY STEM 


which grinds any material to any degree of fineness from an impalpable powder to 20 mesh, 
The grinding, separating, elevating and conveying is done by one system with one operation. 

It works vast economies in many industries, stopping waste and expense and turning 
much of the manufacturing cost into the profit account. 

Separating by air suction, we use no bolters, reels or screens. The material is taken 
from the mill as fast as it is ground, and there is never any clogging. There is far less upkeep 
cost and the power used is about one-half, in many cases, of that required by other methods. 
Besides this, there is no waste or tailings, no dust escapes to choke or poison the workmen, 
And last, but best of all, no high initial expense for elevating, conveying and handling 
machinery and their high cost of maintenance. 

CUT OUT THIS 


REMINDER 


Raymond Bros. Impact 
Pulverizer Company, 
518 Laflin Street, 
Chicago 


Send for our Book which explains in detail what our system is and 
how and where it may be used. Read this book and you may find the way 
to divert some items from the expense account into the dividend account. 


518 Laflin Street, CHICAGO, ILL. Dear Sirs: Please send us the 


Designers of Special Machinery and Methods for Grinding, Pulverizing and Separating. | Manufacturers of Automatic 
Pulverizers, Roller Mills, Vacuum Air and Screen Separators, Crushers, Special Exhaust Fans, Dust Collectors. 





Book explaining your modern 
money-saving method of Pulver= 
izing and Air Separation. 





(19) 














IN HERE oF 


in your crusher 
and 

have 

it 


COME OUT HERE @=” 


without injuring your 
crusher ? 





If not, write us about our Bronze Ball 
Gyratory Crusher and let us tell you 
what one operators experience was 
in letting a large sledge hammer go 


through his crusher. 


Ask for catalogue L 1. 


CHALMERS & WILLIAMS 


New York Office 


General Office and Works 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 








YOU CAN'T FADE EI 
‘ 
There’s one “best” in every line, but that is not always best for everyone 
concerned. In the builcing trades 


Ricketson’s Mineral 
COLORS 


are acknowledged to be the best choice for everybody. Best for the 
architect because purest. Best for the contractor because they go 
farther. Best for the owner because they never change their color. 
For Mortar, Brick, Cement, Stone, Etc. 
Red, Brown, Buff, Purple and Black 


RICKETSON MINERAL PAINT WORKS MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Twelve Stories of Solid Comfort in 
The Heart of New York 


Hotel York 


Strictly Fireproof 


36th Street Corner 7th Avenue 
2 minutes walk from New Penn. R. R. 
Station and 10 minutes from Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, one short block to Broadway. 


Accommodations better than rates indi- 
cate—Desirable Rooms $1.50 and $2.00 
bath privilege—Desirable Rooms $2.00 
to $4.00 with private bath. : 

| Write for Pocket Map of New York City. 
H. G. Williams, Manager. 








Singer Bidg. 
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The Second-Hand 
Value of a Breaker 


imalaeaiies”s - 
ba accagrmemliins yA STAR FI 


exe’ 
Should be considered by the 
Contractor who expects his 
Business to Grow 


A Gates Breaker sold twenty-five years 
ago has been owned by eight different 
concerns and is still in service. The 
present owner of this breaker bought 
it three years ago and it is still serving 
him. Since buying this one:he has 
purchased two others. 


The business of the original purchaser 
has continually grown. He has bought 
five other Gates Breakers of larger size 


and is now operating three of them. 


When the capacity of a Gates Breaker 
is outgrown, the price that can be 
obtained for it helps materially in the 
purchase of a larger one. 


“The Maker Stands Behind It’’ 


Allis-Chalmers Company 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 




















TISCO 


MANGANESE STEEL 


CHAIN 


Supplement to Bulletin 113 Gives Reduced Prices 


Taylor- Wharton Iron and Steel Co., 
High Bridge, N. J. 





















When you have looked 
over all the advertise- 
ments in this issue of 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


and you still don’t 
find what you want 
drop a line to 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


Information Bureau 
537 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 

































































AUSTIN 
CRUSHER 


‘Le World’s leading rock 
and ore breaker. 

The only self lubricating 
Crusher. 

The only crusher having 
doble countershaft bearing. 

Simple construction, cor- 

rect design. 
‘ Thousands in use. 

Plans and specifications 

furnished for any sized plant. 
> Send for Catalogue No. 17. 


Tell ’em you saw it 


GYRATORY 





] 
| All experienced users recognize that the 
| efficiency and durability of the suspension 
bearing as applied to Gyratory Crushers, 
depends upon locating the bearing at the 
point of least gyration or movement of the 
main shaft. 
| A perfect suspension can be made only by 
locating the bearing at the point where there 
is no movement of the shaft. That being a 
mechanical impossibility it follows that super- 
iority is obtained in fixing the bearing at the 
point of least gyration of the shaft. 

As the accompanying cut will show, the 
movement of the shaft at the point of sus- 
pension in the Austin Crusher is reduced to 
the minimum and practically eliminated. 
Consequently the highest possible degree of 
efficiency and durability is obtained. 


Austin Manufacturing Co., Chicago 


Mussens Ltd., Montreal, Can., Canadian Sales Agents. 


PF ences 





New York City Office 
1682 FULTON BUILDING 
Hudson Terminal 
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MAXECON 


Means MAXimum of ECONomy 


Years of experience with the assistance of our hundreds of customers has found 
THE SOLUTION OF GRINDING HARD MATERIAL*s. The MAXECON 
PULVERIZER combines highest EFFICIENCY, greates;s DURABILITY and 
assured RELIABILITY. Uses the LEAST HORSE POWER per capacity. Em- 
bodies the features of our Kent Mill with improvements that make it MAXECON. 


. WE DO NOT CLAIM ALL of the CREDIT 
for this achievement 



















We have enjoyed the valuable suggestions of the engineers of the Universal Portland Cement 
Co. (U. 8. Steel Corp.), Sandusky P. C. Co., Chicago Portland C. Co., Marquette Cement Mfg. Co., 
Western P. C. Co., Cowham Engineering Co., Ironton P.C.Co., Alpena P. C. Co., Castalia P.C.Co., 
Pennsylvania P. C. Co., any many other patrons. 


THE RING WOBBLES 


The FREE WOBBLING POUNDING RING instantly and automatically ADAPTS its position 
to the variations of work. 
Its GRINDING ACTION is DIFFERENT than any other; besides the STRAIGHT rolling 


action of the rolls, the SIDE to SIDE motion of the ring makes the material subject to 
TWO crushing forces and DOUBLE OUTPUT results. 


BEN! MLL OO, =:::==_... 





ANY GROUND OR_ FLOOR, 


























veaintnsFeié | BONNOT PULVERIZER 


All working parts 





= ts oering Grinds and Screens Limestone, 
ana repiaced witnh- - 

ont dbesurbing Raw Lime and Hydrated Lime 
belts, feeder, etc. 











Does it at One Operation. Gives You Any Desired Fineness 


GRINDING LIME IS LARGELY A SCREENING 
PROPOSITION. THE BONNOT PULVER- 
IZER HAS THE LARGEST SCREENING 
SURFACE AND CONSEQUENTLY THE 
GREATES1 CAPACITY. 


NO OTHER MACHINE LIKE IT IN THE 
ACCESSIBILITY OF SCREEN AND GRIND- 
ING PARTS. 


No. 4 Catalog Explains These Advantages 





THE BONNOT COMPANY 


909 N. Y. Life Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. CANTON, OHIO 
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Get Into the Game 


GRIND YOUR LIMESTONE SCREENINGS 
AND MAKE LIMESTONE FERTILIZER 


What Is Now a Dead Loss to Some Quarrymen 
Can Be Turned Into Good Profits 















































WE FURNISH COMPLETE PLANTS OF ANY CAPACITY DESIRED 


Manufactured and Licensed under 87 Separate and Distinct Patents 










Stellenery Plant 
We now have over 30 plants in operation 


BULLETIN NO. 4 EXPLAINS THE 
PROPOSITION 


The Williams Pat. Crusher &G< 


ST.LOUI 2705 N. Broadway 
Pulv Co CHICAGO: Old Colony Bldg. 
e ad SAN FRANCISCO: 428 Monadnock Bldg. 










Portable Plant 








A Tempered Steel Jaw Plate e CHROME STEEL WORKS 


CHROME . _N. J. U.S.A. 





for Blake Type Crushers , A 
The Canda Tempered Sicel Jaw rate ‘2¢ Blake Crushers is composed of 
Forged and Rolled Chrome Steel Bars, cast-welded and also mechanically 
interlocked into a backing of tough steel—and the wearing face is tempered ic extreme hardness. We are 
equipped to supply both corrugated and smooth face plates for all sizes and makes of Dlake Crushers. 
@_ The Canda method of cast-welding forged and tempered steel bars into a mild and tough Steel Backing, is 
adapted also to the construction of Cone Heads for Gyratory Crushers, Segments for Corrugated Rolls, etc., etc. 
@ Our products in this line are sold with our special guarantee that they will Wear longer, gibe better 
satisfaction and, at our price, prove more economical than any others now on the market. 


— Send for Descriptive Pamphlet — 











Canda Temp~red Steel Crusher Jaw Plate R ' 
epresente d by 
q Patented March 31, 1908 J. F. Spellman, 202 Century Building, Denver, Colo. George T. Bond, Easton, Pa. George W. Myers, San Francisco, Cal. 























65 SLUICE GATES CEARS 


FOR 


THE NEW CATSKILL AQUEDUCT 


THE DEEPEST SIPHON 
TUNNEL IN THE WORLD 


have been made and are being set by the 


Coldwell-Wilcox Co. 
Box 475, Newburgh, N. Y. 


We have made a specialty of Sluice Gates and 
Hoisting Apparatus for nearly thirty years. The 
quality of our product is the best obtainable. 


Correspondence Invited—lIllustrated Catalog on Request. 


that will give long 
service life under the 
most severe condi- 
tions. 

We can eliminate 
your gear troubles. 


Write 


Nuttall - Pittsburgh 
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Quick Lime in Cold Weather 


Many contractors prefer quick lime in 
the winter months. It slakes readily. 
It is unnecessary to heat the water or 
dry out the sand. 








This is the time for dealers to make 
arrangements WITH US for their supply. 
MITCHELL LIME combines all the 
good qualities desired by contractors: 
It slakes fast; 
It yields more putty; 
It lays more brick; 
It spreads easy; 


It makes the strongest mortar. 
Your orders will be taken care of 


promptly. Two plants and two rail- 
roads give quick service. 


Mitchell Lime Company 


528 Peoples Gas Building Works: 
CHICAGO, ILL. Mitchell, Indiana 

















Every Arrow points to a State or Province where Dealers handle 
. THE PERFECT FINISHING LIME. 
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Tiger Brand Hydrated Lime 


stands for quality. It means that every job where it is 
used will give satisfaction and, therefore, more sales for the 
dealer who handles it. It insures permanent customers. 


Write for Prices 


The Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


























Waste Means 








ASTE means that you 
are reaching down into 
your pocket and meeting leaks 
that should not exist. For 
more than seven years we have 
been expounding the merits of 


Monarch 
Hydrated 
Lime 
As a result, thousands of con- 


tractors will use no other. They 
have learned by experience that it 


4 I ‘he more closely ———— perfection 
than any other lime, because there 
is absolutely no waste. 


N a t 1 O nN q| hn. Segue that it requires no 
o 
Lime & 
These are features that are caus- 


Stone Co. ing thousands to use Monarch 
CAREY, OHIO }} | thsumberr™” “" 7 om° % 











That it takes more sand; gauges 
with one-third less plaster and 
spreads farther and easier than 
lump lime. 














Loss of Money 









































Wire Tying 

Ties Tools 

Give Loaned_ 
Absolute for 
Security Thirty 

to Days 

the Free 

Bags Trial 

Simple Rapid 

















No sore hands. No skilled labor. 
Untied with thumb and finger. 
No cut bags. 


The Curry Bag Tyer 
No experiment. Two and one-half years’ 
service in hundreds of plants. 

Catalog E and Prices 


CLIFFORD L. MILLER & CO. iti2,s°Stavon 


We have begun suit against a maker and seller of @ similar tool and are prepared 
to enforce our rights against all infringements. 
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The Ohio and Western Lime Company 








WORKS AT 


Huntington Indiana MANUFACTURERS OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN ¢ j 
Gibsonburg, Ohio , . 2 eee : apaci 
aay Lng Ohio and Indiana White Finishing Lime, Ground pacity 
Gence, 0. Lime, Lump Lime, Fertilizer Lime, Hydrate 8000 Barrels 
Forage, She Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc., Etc. Per Day 
uckey, 0 

Bedford, Ind. 

















MAIN OFFICE: Huntington, Ind. Branch Oifice: Marion, Ohio. 


























BANNER HYDRATE: LIME 


That Made Gibsonburg, Ohio, FAMOUS 








MANUFACTURED BY THE 


NATIONAL iy 


eee. NATIONAL MORTAR & SUPPLY CO. 


<i 


com 4: PITTSBURG — me PENNSYLVANIA 




















CROWN HYDRATE 


HIGH CALCIUM HYDRATED LIME 














At present prices you can waterproof, improve the color and strengthen the texture of all cement con- 
struction and actually save money because the Hydrate replaces the same amount of cement (15 to 25%). 


‘Kritzer Vacuum Process 


MARBLEHEAD LIME COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 

















DEALERS ATTENTION 


We manufacture the STRONGEST LIME IN OHIO and can ship promptly in straight or mixed cars, 
Lime in bulk or barreled, “Masons Hydrate” for brick work and masonry, “Clover Grower” Hydrate for im- 
proving the soil. Also from our Northern Ohio plant, in straight car lots, ‘Lime Flour,” a pure white magnesia 
Hydrate for white coat, none better, Quality the best. 


A dealer wanted in every city to handle our products. Write or wire foi prices. 


THE SCIOTO LIME AND STONE CO., Delaware, Ohio 
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HYDRATED LIME 


Its Marvelous Increase In Consumption 











Why Dealers Handle Hydrated Lime, and 
Why Hydrated Lime Consumption 
Has Increased 333% Annually xeersiis commmrvots Faopmns 
During the Past 4 Years 


Bin han the Dealer finds he assumes no risk of loss 





in handling it. It does not deteriorate if kept in 

stock an indefinite length of time. Is a more satis- 
factory product to the trade and complaints and allowances 
to contractors cease. Contractors using it once, become 
constant buyers and users, increasing the dealer’s volume of 
business as well as his profits. A better market is gained 
and a steadier all around business is enjoyed. Also a wider 
range of trade reached by the live dealer. This is verified by ; 


ft the marvelously annual increased consumption of hydrated 
hi} lime throughout the country and the continual enlarging of 


capacity of Hydrated Lime Plants made imperative for manu- 
facturers to supply the demand. ‘The annual decrease in the 
use of quick lime and a greater increase in the use of 
hydrated lime has been seen by the live dealer and, the 
opportunity quickly grasped by him handling and pushing 
the product, giving him bigger profits and extending the scope 
of his business without risk of loss. Hundreds of dealers are 
yearly falling into line, now regretting not having handled 
hydrated lime before this. 


The Kritzer Way is the Right Way for making hydrated 
lime as every progressive lime man in the country will 
tell you. 97 per cent of all ideas in hydrating lime are 
Kritzer ideas. 





All of our installations are proving commercially successful. 


The Kritzer Company 


Chicago, Il. 


ee so 
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Stone and Ore 

Elevator Buckets 

Of unusually heavy con- 
struction for handling stone, 
° ore, rock, cement, etc. Made 
of steel in any gauge to 
meet requirements, and in 
various shapes. 


WELLER MFG.CO- 


} 
| 


| 








MFG. CO. 


CORRECT METHODS OF HANDLING 
ALL KINDS OF MATERIALS 


An installation of WELLER Elevating and Conveying Machinery will save most of 
the money you are now paying out for manual labor in handling materials, besides saving 
a whole lot of time and trouble. 
to the cars, raw material or finished product, WELLER equipment will economize 
right along the line. Ask for thorough information on our Spiral Conveyors, Belt 
Conveyors, Portable Elevators, Screens, etc. 


From the quarries to the machines, from the machines 


nO 


Spiral Conveyors 
Much more durable than ordinary spiral conveyors 
on account of their Cold Rolled Sectional Flights. This 
construction is rapidly displacing other styles and is 
the WELLER standard. 
Write for a Copy of Our No. 20 Catalog 


- . = eee 





























IT MAKES NO DIFFERENCE IF YOU ARE AN OLD- 


Hand at the lime business, this copy is of vital interest to you because it opens a way to a MONEY 
SAVING, MONEY GETTING plan, new even to you. Clyde Hydrators made Hydrated Lime a Commercial 
—— in the United States, but the Industry has been handicapped by experiments with theoretical 
1ydrating processes preducing a material far short of the Standard established by Clyde Hydrators. 
It is now up to us to give the Industry a new boost, and we propose to do it by getting MORE people 
acquainted with the Clyde Process quality. We believe it is better for the Industry to have 100 Clyde 
operators each producing 10 tons a day than to have 10 operators each producing 100 tons a day, because, 
there are 10 times better chances, then, for Clyde Process Hydrate to come in competition with that made 
in other machines. ALL the Industry really needs is to have the country at large KNOW Clyde Process 
Hydrate, made in ‘‘the common sense way”. We have perfected a 1 ton per hour plant, complete in every 
detail, to be furnished knocked down for shipment and ready to wenenil . 
afford to miss this opportunity, so write now for more complete information and for estimates on any 
size plant you wis.1, from 1 ton per hour up. 


Clyde Hydrator with Hood H. MISCAM?PBELL, 318 St. Croix Ave., Duluth, Minn. 


“The common sense way”. Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of Clyde Hydrators 


le at YOUR plant. You can not 


























BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. 
‘—_ BUFFALO, N. Y. 
We make 


"Wire Cloth 


From the coarsest to the 
finest, for all purposes, 
Also 


WIRE CONCRETE REIN- 
FORCEMENT, WIRE 
WORK of all kinds, 
CORRUGATED WIRE 
“LATHING” 


1-Inch Space, No. 4 Wire Send for Our No. 416 Catalogue. 
































“INDUSTRIAL 





The Quarry Cars That 
Give the Service You Want 








kind to be had. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
on Request. Write 








Carefully designed and 
built to give the longest 
and most satisfactory ser- 
vice under the severest 
exactions of quarry usage. 
There is an Industrial Car 
for every purpose and 
each is the best of its 


The Hidtustrial Car GW: 


Successor to THE CLEVELAND CAR CO., West Park, Ohio 
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98 MACHINES -- Fon’ mirinc Bacs 


have been shipped since January Ist, 1912 


89 Are Installed and Operating 


7 Are Delivered But Awaiting Installation 
2 Were Retumed for Changes in Design 


Representing 8 Months’ Growth 


The combined capacity of these 98 machines dumping on conveyor belts conservatively estimated is 


196,000 barrels of cement per day. 


One of the three Valve Bag Companies packed 16,056,011 bags in July, 1912—86,737,529 bags 
from January Ist to September Ist, 1912 and 263,104,591 bags since.the introduction of the Bates 


System for Filling Bags. 


Bates Valve Bag Company 


11 So. Desplaines Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





DIRECT HEAT 


~ DRYERS 


FoR—— 


BANK SAND 
GLASS SAND 
ROCK, CLAY 
COAL, ETC. 

All Mineral, Animal and Vegetable Matter. 


We have equipped the largest ‘alia ints in existence and our 
dryers are operating in all parts of the world. Write for list 
of installations and catalogue S. C. 


American Process Company 


68 William Street, NEW YORK CITY 























STURTEVANT 
Ring-Roll Pulverizer 





For Cement, py ea Sieiantnate Quartz 
Granite, etc. 


Takes 14 in. feed. Product 16 to 100 mesh. Output 1 to 15 
tons per hour. Horse power from 15 to 45. 

Only Four Wearing Parts 

Last from 6 to 18 Months 
Cost of Grinding less than any other. No slip, no rub, no 


fans, scrapers, plows, pushers or shields. No screens to me 
or tear. A Simple and Accessible Grinder. 


Sold on “Sale or Return” Contract 


SEND FOR SPECIAL PROPOSITION AND 
CATALOGUE 


Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK _ PITTSBURGH CHICAGO ATLANTA 
114 Liberty St. 530 Park Building Am Tram Balding 1116 Fisher Bldg. 1410 Candler Bidg. 147 Quees Viewra St, E.C. 
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Sand and Gypsum are dried 
at the lowest ultimate cost in 
Double 


Ruggles-Coles “svan’ Dryers 











at a large number of plaster, brick, and cement 
plants, over half a hundred Ruggles-Coles Dryers 
being used for this service. At a recent test at a 
large plaster plant the Ruggles-Coles Dryers showed 
an efhciency of 81.1%, the exhaust was only 90° 
F., and the fuel cost of drying 2; cents per ton. 


Ruggles-Coles Dryers are also built to dry cement rock, clay, 
marl, chalk, coal, organic materials, etc., etc. Over 14 years’ 


experience makes us capable of drying anything. Send for booklet 
“What We Dry.” 


Send om a sample of your product and let 
our engineers figure on your requirements 


Ruggles-Coles Engineering Co. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 50 Church Street 
McCormick Building (37-99) NEW YORK 




















Blasting Machines 


Especially Designed for 


ELECTRICAL BLASTING 


We make two different styles of Blasting Machines 
the “Reliable” or “U. 8. Standard,’ and the 
“Pull Up.” 
Both types are carefully constructed by skillful 
workmen and thoroughly inspected by experts 
upon their completion. Either type can be relied 
upon in the detonation of explosives at a saving 
of labor, and in reducing the danger attending the 
handling of high explosives. 
Our “Blasting Supplies’ Catalog contains de- 
scription of Blasting Machines, Detonators, Testing 
Apparatus, General Blasting Supplies, and much 


valuable information relating to these necessary 
agencies. Send for copy today, addressing Dept. 
115. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. 


America’s Pioneer Powder Makers 


Established 1802 Wilmington, Del. 

















os 





40 per cent Aetna Gelatin is the best explosive for breaking 
hard rock in wet or dry work, because it contains within 
a given space the greatest amount of rending power at the 
right speed for rock breaking. Waterproof, dense, uniform. 


THE AETNA POWDER COMPANY 


7 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 


Bank of Commerce Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Enoxville, Tenn. 


33 North High Street 
COLUMBUS, O. 


Woodward Building 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Mass. Building Torry Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. DULUTH, MINN. 
Iron Mountain, Mich. Xenia, Ohio 
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7 MEDUSA 


WATERPROOFED WHITE 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


TO THE EXTENT OF OVER 5,000 
BARRELS IS BEING USED IN THE 
NEW WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW 
YORK CITY, THE HIGHEST BUILDING 
IN THE WORLD, HERE ILLUSTRATED 






The First True White Portland Cement Ever Manufactured 


PERFECTLY WHITE IN COLOR AND STAINLESS 


THE BRAND THE U.S. GOVERNMENT HAS USED 
IN FIFTY BUILDINGS IN THE PAST TWO YEARS 


FOR EXTERIOR AS WELL AS INTERIOR WORK 


Write for free booklets and samples of - 


MEDUSA WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT 
MEDUSA WATERPROOFING 
MEDUSA WATERPROOFED CEMENTS 


(GRAY AND WHITE) 


SANDUSKY PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 











NEW HYDRATED 
LIME PLANT 


We want to get into touch with 


LIVE DEALERS | 


To interest them in handling our 


FINISHING HYDRATED LIME 


NEW PLANT IN OPERATION NOV. | to 15. 


THE MOORES LIME COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 














You Cannot Make Good Lime 
With A Poor Lime Kiln 


Any high-class product can come only 
















from high-grade, economical equip- 
ment. And a high-class product is 
what the market demands today. 


If you are alime manufacturer, a Doh- 
erty Lime Kiln will make you a 
better grade of lime at lower cost 
than any other kiln. And the quality 
and low cost of your lime will give 
you command of your market. 

The superior grade of output, and the 
economy of Doherty Kilns come 
from the fact that they 
are designed by combus- 
tion experts who know 
how to utilize the heat of 
the fuel in just the right 
way and to the best 
advantage. 

It will pay you to be up-to- 
date in your lime making 
methods. Our Bulletin 
No. 4 points the way. 


Improved Equipment Co. 


M4 . EXECUTIVE AND SALES OFFICES 
Combustion Engineers ‘Wail Street, NEW YORK 





THE CUMMER DRYERS 


For Mechanically Drying Everything. The F. D, Gummer & Son Co., Cleveland, 0. 











WORRELL’S ROTARY DRIERS 


FOR SAND, CLAY, ROCK PRODUCTS AND OTHER 
GRANULAR / ATERIALS, 


Excellent Results, Moderate in Cost and Expense of Operation 
In sending for prices and printed matter 
describe your material fully, giving S. E.WORRELL 
its percentage of moisture, re- 
quired hourly capacity, etc. HANNIBAL, MO, 
(First Manufacturer of Rotary Fire Drying Machines in the U. S.) 























. 


Farnam “Cheshire” Lime Co. 


OF CHESHIRE, MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Celebrated Cheshire “Finishing” Lime 


Weli known throughout New York and the Eastern States as the finest 
finishing lime manufactured. The special feature of this lime is its quick 
and even slacking, thus preventing any cracking or checking when put 
on the wall. It is the best lime used in the country today for all 


HIGH GRADE FINISHING WORK 
Selling Department, 39 Cortlandt St., N.Y., C. J. CURTIN, Pres’t. 
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The high-salaried jobs are still seeking men to fill them. Why 
not take a climb up toward the top? 


We just want to drop a gentle hint that this is the time to buy 
materials. Prices are going up sure as anything—and cars are shy. 








Every one is talking prosperity. Let your friends hear you say 
something. Every one talking will give our old friend prosperity 
more confidence. 





Acquaint your trade with the superiority of the goods that you 
are handling. Don’t say too much about the other fellow’s line. 
Boost ; don’t knock. 





It pays to go to market several times a year if you are anywhere 
near a city; but do not think that that will take the place of reading 
the trade journals regularly. 





System is as necessary for the successful clerk as the employer. 
Map out your day’s work and follow the program as nearly as cir- 
cumstances will permit, and much more will be accomplished than 
if you go to work with little ideas of just what you are going 
to do during the day. 





COST SYSTEMS. 


With the coming of more and better cost accounting systems that 
are being installed in nearly every industry, the fact is being proven 
that cheap labor or cheap machinery does not pay. 

The process to exact knowledge on this point is just as simple 
as the fact that years ago we all learned that it paid better to buy 
clothing made of all wool cloth rather than that made from shoddy 
at half the money, and simply because the better cloth wore longer. 

Where there is an actual detailed accounting of the men’s hours 
on each detailed task, we soon learn by comparing the time of a 
superior man with an inferior one that the former consumes less time 
than the latter on the same task, and there is a profit shown in 
favor of the superior man even at a higher wage scale. 

The superior one either consumes less actual time or there are 
less errors for correction. 


Push and aggressiveness beat idle talk every time. 

Competition may be the life of trade, but friendship among 
competitors is not at all impossible. 

Are you taking advantage of the offer made by the manufac- 
turers to supply you with advertising matter? 

A valuable advertising medium at the disposal of every building 
material dealer is his display room. Do not neglect to arrange the 
various samples at your command in an attractive manner. Give 
the prospective customer an idea how the material will look in the 
completed building. 


There are probably hundreds, yea thousands, of persons passing 
your door every day who do not know what line of business you are 
engaged in. Place a sign on your building. When your towns- 
people pass they can then readily see that you are endeavoring to 
supply the demands of your city or town for anything in the building 
material line. 

The American Road Congress recently held at Atlantie City was 
the most notable assemblage ever gathered to consider the subject 
of bettering the roads of the United States. Nearly all the states 
were represented and the discussions were most illuminating and 
fruitful. In the papers read, the addresses and in the discussions 
concrete roadways came in for their share of endorsement, either in 
the form of the use of that material in foundations for roads with 
brick wearing surface, or with bituminous top. 





CAR SHORTAGE AND MONEY RATE. 


Reference was made in our September number to the car 
shortage situation. The situation in this regard has become quite 
extraordinary owing to the enormous deliveries of grain at the pri- 
mary markets. Some of the principal freight yards are already 
seriously congested with traffic, and unless the situation is relieved 
in the near future it is likely to have a bearing on the money market. 
The railroads are doing all in their power to prevent a general 
blockade and the shippers may be depended upon to make every effort 
to get the grain to the seaboard as soon as possible. Because of the 
congestion already encountered and the fact that the estimated value 
of the crops this year will be greatly in excess of the total for any 
previous year, it is fair to assume that the banks will be called upon 
to make very heavy advances. It costs a great deal of money to tie 
up freight as interest charges alone are heavy, and with the markets 
fluctuating sharply on the other side it becomes a serious matter 
when shippers are delayed in getting their produce to points on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

It may be expected, therefore, that during the next few weeks 
there will be a more or less urgent demand for money throughout the 
West. The banks are able to finance the demands that will be made 
upon them and at the moment there is nothing in the situation to 
indicate that legitimate borrowers will not be able to obtain what 
funds they require, or that they will be asked to pay an excessive 
rate for the accommodation. The outlook is, therefore, for a good, 
healthy autumn money market, with rates ruling sufficiently above 
those prevailing last year to measure the difference between a con- 
dition of semi-stagnation in general trade and one of real activity 
with sustained reeovery all along the line. In this way the country 
is to be congratulated that its principal industries are once more 
working overtime, and that general production throughout the 
United States is at a volume which makes necessary a firm 6 per cent 
money rate. 
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EDITORIAL | 


EXTENSIVE ARRANGEMENTS BEING MADE 
FOR PITTSBURGH CEMENT SHOW. 

Great preparations are being made for the Na 
tion Cement Show to be held in the Exposition 
building in this city this fall. Local committees 
are hurrying their work and getting details for the 
big event well in hand. The Pittsburgh Industrial 
Development Commission is already sending out a 
large amount of publicity for this event and it is 
expected that the big show will bring to Pittsburgh 
a Jarge crowd of enthusiastie builders’ supply men. 

















KEYES MADE MANAGER, 

George H. Keyes is now Louisville manager for 
the Aitna Powder Company, an office of that organ 
ization having been opened there. 
hustler and his friends wish him success in his new 
capacity. ’ 


George is a 


JONES MANAGER OF OPERATIONS. 

F. A. Jones, M.F., of Youngstown, Ohio, has 
discontinued his engineering practice and has ac 
cepted a position as manager of operations for all 
the plants of the Kelley Island Lime & Transport 
Company, with offices in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Charles H. Horner, of the Kosmos Portland Ce 
ment Company, is the latest member of the cement 
trade to join the smiling ranks of the benedicts. 
Mr. Horner recently was married to Miss Fanny 
Thruston Pallard, one of Louisville’s most charin- 
ing young women, and a daughter of Charles T. 
Ballard, head of one of the largest flour mills in 
the Kentucky metropolis. The nuptials were cele- 
brated at the beautiful home of the Ballards at 
Glenview, near Louisville. The function was one 
of the society events of the season, and naturally 
attracted wide attention because of the promi- 
nence of the parties. Following the marriage the 
couple left for an extended wedding trip in the 
North. 

Clare Pancoast and R. 8. Phillips, of the American 
Keene Cement Co., were in Chicago recently on their 
way east. Mr. Pancoast is secretary and treasurer of 
the company. Mr. Phillips was formerly connected 
with the Western Gypsum Co. They report conditions 
in the West as all that could be desired. 

Charles Ki mball, gener? ral Si les manager of the Atlas 
Portland Cement Co., New York City, spent a few 
days in the West this past month. He regards busi- 
ness conditions in the cement field as very good in- 
deed. His company, as usual, is giving splendid 
service to its customers. 

C. L. Carman, consulting engineer, 919 Insurance 
Exchange building, is preparing plans for the recon 
struction of the raw department of the Chicago 
Portland Cement Company’s plant at Oglesby, III. 





Get Ready for the 


Two Cement Shows 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 12-19 
Chicago, Jan. 16-23 

















MORRIS KOCH. 


Morris Koch’s death ocenrred October 9, this 
month. He suffered from an acute attack of indi 
gestion the last of August and was confined to his 
house up to the day of his death. He leaves a wife 
and three children. He was buried in Forest Home 
Cemetery, October 12, where Masonic services were 
held under the auspices of Garden City Lodge No. 
141, A. F. and A. M., of which he was a member. 
Mr. Koch was born in South Germany, October 22, 
1857. He came to America in 1892, settled in Sey 
mour, Wis., where he opened a general merchandise 
store. In 1900 he came to Chicago, where he en- 
gaged in the butter and egg trade, and five years 
ago became the manager of Marlane, Farley & Co., 
dealers in builders’ supplies. Three years ago this 
firm dissolved and he was admitted to partnership 
in the succeeding firm of Farley, Koch & Co., which 
two years ago, upon the retirement of Mr. Farley, 
was incorporated under the firm name of Koch & 
Lambe, with extensive yards at 4601 Armitage ave- 
nue, Chicago. He was one of the energetic dealers 
in the builders’ supply trade, successful and popu- 
lar in business as well as in social circles. 


DEATH OF GLEN FREESE. 

Exhibitors at the coming cement shows will miss 
one familiar face this year. They will miss the 
genial smile that met them at the manager’s of 
fice when they came in to get help with signs and 
decorations and to obtain their exhibitors tickets or 
to get answers to the hundreds of other inquiries 
which every exhibitor feels in duty bound to ask 
at every show. 

Mr. Glenn Freese, Mr. Beck’s able assistant, died 
last August in the Washington Park Hospital, suf 
fering from an acute attack of rheumatism which 
led to paralysis of the heart. His body was taken 
to the home of his parents at Ogden, Ill., and the 
floral offering sent by fellow members of the 


Cement Products Exhibition Company was but a 
small tribute to a considerate and courteous com 
rade. 

Mr. Freese won a place in the affection of all 
cement men by both his ability and his courtesy. He 
was a growing man in a growing industry and he 
will be missed. 





THE EDITOR. 

Most anyone can be an editor. All the editor 
has to do is sit at a desk six days out of the week 
four weeks of the month, and twelve months of the 
year and ‘‘edit’’ such stuff as this: 

‘*Mrs. Jones, of Cactus Creek, let a can opener 
slip last week and cut herself in the pantry.’’ ‘‘A 
mischievous lad of Piketown threw a stone and 
struck Mr. Pike in the alley last Tuesday.’’ ‘‘John 
Doe climbed on the ‘roof of his house last week 
looking for a leak and fell, striking himself on 
the back porch.’’ ‘‘While Harold Green was 
escorting Miss Violet Wise from the church social 
last Saturday night a savage dog attacked them 
and bit Mr. Green several times on the public 
square.’’ ‘‘Tsaiah Trimmer of Running Creek, was 
playing with a cat Friday when it scratched him 
on the veranda.’’ ‘‘Mr. Fong, while harnessing 
a broncho last Saturday, was kicked just south 
of his corn erib.’’—Exchange. 





TUG OF WAR FOR CARS. 

You may think this is a cartoon, but it isn’t. 
It is the artist’s effort to portray something that 
really happened. Of course you have heard about 
the car shortage. If you are a retailer and have 
fussed and fumed because you couldn’t get that 
one car of cement, you know what it is. Then 
multiply your feelings by half a dozen thousands 
or so and you have the state of mind of the cement 
manufacturers during these glad days. 

Well, the story goes that a train of 40 grain 
cars rolled into South Chicago about a fortnight ago. 
The Universal Portland Cement Company folks, in 
the watch tower at Clark and Adams, scanning the 
offing, saw the train and ordered an engine crew 
out at Buffington. 

It was a beautiful day and the leaves were just 
beginning to turn, touc hed by the first light brushes 
of frost. Every shade could be seen on them. To 
make this more like a novel we might throw in a 
sunset or two and a solitary horseman, but you 
might not stand for it, dear reader. 

The engine crew patted the engine affectionately 
on the side and the engineer said, ‘‘ Now, my lady, 
it’s up to you,’’ just as they do in the Sunday sup- 
plement, and jumped aboard. The engineer pulled 
the throttle and the engine, almost like a living 
thing, coughed and cleared its throat. 

It started for South Chicago. 

The 40 cars loaded with grain had been nearly 
unloaded when the Universal engine glided up and 
hooked on noiselessly and without a Pere Mar- 
quette bump onto the south end. 

The plan was to wait until the last car was un- 
loaded, when the train of empties would be pulled 
merrily to the cement mills. 

All seemed well for the carrying out of this 
plan when a Rock Island engine came down from 
the north and hooked onto the north end of the 
train. 

It was quite evident that there was to be trouble. 
Certain it was that the train could not go both 
ways. 

* Trains have often tried to pass each other on 
the same track, but with disastrous results and they 
keep trying the experiment, but never before has 
the effort been made to pull a train in opposite 
directions at one and the same time. 

The last car was unloaded when both engines 
started to pull, the Universal’s toward the south 
and the Rock Island toward the north. 

For & number of anxious minutes not a carwheel 
turned. The strain on the car couplings was worse 
than that on the front ranks at the world’s series 
box office. 

Then something happened. Two couplings parted 
never to make up again and the Rock Island engine 
rolled away with ten cars, while the Universal en- 
gine glided back to the mills with thirty. 

The next day thirty retailers were made as 
happy as a boy with a new top, by being notified 
that the famine was over in their case. 
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THEY PULLED AND THE TRAIN BROKE IN TWO 
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IMPRIMIS. 


Our first performance. As we make our bow 

Our knees together knock, and on our brow 

Cold sweat comes forth and courses down the cheek, 
And naught is heard when we attempt to speak. 
Our hands unwieldy seem, and, in disgrace, 

Each seeks a pocket for a hiding place; 

And memory, which has never failed before, 
Retires within and double locks the door. 

In shamed disorder we would fain retreat, 

But tons of lead seem weldad to our feet. 


* * * * 


That was when we recited our first piece, and 
now, making our initial appearance on this page, 
we confess to a similar feeling of diffidence. It is 
to be hoped that confidence will return and that 
now and then we may touch the common chord of 
sympathy that_makes friends of author and reader. 


WANTED EASIER STREET. 


‘*There’s a dead horse on Kosciusko street,’’ 
announced a Brooklyn patrolman, coming into the 
station after his day on duty. 

‘Well, make out a report,’’ ordered the sergeant. 

‘Why, you make out the reports, don’t you, 
Sergeant?’’ 

“*T don’t. Make out your own reports. You’ve 
passed your civil service examinations. ’’ 

Mike equipped himself with a pen and began 
scratching laboriously. Presently the scratching 
stopped. “‘«Sergeant, *? he asked, ‘‘how 4d’ you spell 
Kosciusko???’ 

‘*G’wan. You’re writing that report.’’ 

An interval of silence. Then, ‘‘Sergeant, how do 
you spell Kosciusko street?’’ 

**Stop bothering me,’’ the sergeant ordered. 
**T’m no information bureau.’’ 

Pretty soon the patrolman got up, clapped on 
his helmet and started for the door. 

‘*Where you goin’?’’ demanded the sergeant. 

“*T’m a-goin’, >? said. the policeman, ‘‘to drag that 
dead horse around into Myrtle avenue.’’—Every- 
body’s. 





NOT IN SENTENCE. 


‘*Doesn’t your choir sing at the prison any 
more?’’ 

‘*No; several of the prisoners objected on the 
ground that it wasn’t included in their sentences.’’ 
—Boston Transcript. 





GROUNDS FOR DIVORCE. 


A Cleveland lawyer tells this one: 

‘‘A woman came up to my office the other day 
and wanted to know if she could get a divorce be- 
cause her husband didn’t believe in the Bible. I 
told her that unless she had something else on him 
there would be no use in bringing suit. 

*“*But he’s an absolute infidel!’ she insisted. 

‘* «That makes no difference,’ said I. 

** *Doesn’t it, indeed?’ she cried, triumphantly. 
‘Well, you are a fine lawyer, I must say. Here’s 
the laws of Ohio, and they say that infidelity, if 
proved, is a ground for divorcee!’ ’’—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 





A NEW GOLF STORY. 


We had been to the annua! picnic of a large 
manufacturing firm in Milwaukee, held at a resort 
about twenty ‘niles from that thriving city. On the 
return trip a boy of 14 or thereabouts, not having 
a regular ticket, proffered the conductor a nickel 
as fare. This official, as is customary in such con- 
tingencies, informed the urchin that he would be 
unloaded at the next stop, and a few minutes later 
the youth was pried from his seat and gently but 
firmly placed at the side of the track. 

A few miles later the train stopped at another 
station, and we were not a little surprised to see 
this same boy climb down from between two of the 
ears and walk grinning up to where the astonished 
conductor stood, keeping, however, at a safe dis- 
tance. This evidently was his destination, but he 
could not leave without paying his respects to 


_ that official, which he did in such a finished and 


thorough way that we became interested in his 
remarkable vocabulary of profanity. For fully five 
minutes (the train made a ten-minute stop) he 
relieved his injured feelings and without repeating 
himself once. As he reached his peroration in a 
climax of profane abuse, I said to a friend standing 
near: ‘‘Where in the world do you suppose that 


imp learned all that profanity? 
he replied; ‘‘he’s a caddie.’’ 


‘*That’s easy, 


WHY WE GO. 


There’s a certain misconception in the minds of many 
men; 

It often strikes me forcibly, and ever and again 

Some alleged friend facetiously brings home this truth 
to me 

That those who fish and those 
quite agree 

As to which one is foolish, he who does and loves 
the sport, 

Or he who scoffs and stays at home, and deigns thus 
to cavort. 


who don’t can never 


To many subtle questions that engage the public 
mind 

There are two answers, and the truth is sometimes 
hard to find; 

For each has reasons why it is, and reasons why it’s 
not, 

‘Til often, with much argument, the issue is forgot.— 

But fishing! There’s a subject which, without a shade 
of doubt, 

No normal human being e’er should have two views 
about. 


After all this moralizing as to human frailties, 

Suppose we argue pro and con the subject as it is, 

And give sound logic, based on fact, and sentiment in 
part, 

As to the basic ethics of the piscatorial art. 

Some go to catch the largest fish and gauge their 
prowess so, 

While others strive for numbers—hence for quantity 
they go. 


But give me first a forest stream, wild, beautiful and 
still, 


Save for the water’s gurgle and the songbirds on the 
hill; 

And let me of a certainty know fish are there to bite, 

And match their skill with that of mine, in single- 
handed fight; 

Then, whether I catch one or ten, it matters not a jot, 

That day will live in memory and never be forgot. 


In fishing, as in other things, the end is not the goal, 

And he who only sees the end is trading with his soul; 

For the joy lies in the doing, in the striving for the 
end— 

The day’s work of itself’s the thing. Take that for 
truth, my friend. 

And if the heart be in the work, whatever it may be, 

Each morn will dawn the brighter, and each night 


will fairer be. 
—Frank Adams Mitchell. 





FROM THE HEART. 


A year or so ago a delegation from the Chicago 
Association of Commerce made a trade extension 
trip to Texas. Every city visited entertained them 
on a large scale. At one of the smaller towns the 
train was met by the mayor, a brass band, and 
most of the townspeople. The mayor had a set 
speech ready, and a large key, symbolizing the 
freedom of the city, which he was to present to 
the visitors. 

When the train stopped, the band played, the 
engineer tied the whistle open, and everybody 
cheered. In the midst of it the mayor began his 
address. Of course, nobody heard him, and after 
a moment he started again in a louder voice. The 
crowd applauded and cheered again. After a third 
start the mayor gave up in disgust, and, going up 
close to the Chicago chairman, he yelled in his ear, 
‘*Here, take the damned key.’’ 





A SOFT ANSWER. 


Two men who were bitter enemies met on a cross- 
walk on a muddy day. There was not room to pass, 
and, after glaring at each other a moment, one 
snapped out, ‘‘I won’t step aside for a blamed 
fool.’? The other bowed politely, and, stepping into 
the mud, replied, ‘‘I will.’’ 





HIS HEART WAS RIGHT. 


A Chicago manufacturer received an inquiry for 
prices some time ago, and their quotation was 
answered as follows: 

**Dear Sirs: Your quotations and catalogue re- 
eeived. Thanks. I was burned out a year ago 
without any insurance and it leaves me a poor man. 
If I was able I certainly would try your 
brand of goods. Yours truly, 

‘Fowlerville, Mich. C. H. Hill.’’ 





PRIZE LIMERICK. 


There was a young lady named Banker, 
Who slept while the ship lay at anchor 
She awoke in dismay 
When she heard the mate say 
**Now hoist up the top sheet and spanker.’’ 


COMMERCE COMMISSION RULINGS. 

Washington, D. C., Oct. 15.—The Interstate Com- 
merece Commission has issued the following orders 
in reference to relief from the Fourth Section of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. These applications 
refer to rates on brick and clay, hollow and fire- 
proof building tile, stoneware, cement and lime: 

Application on behalf of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co., and other earriers participating in 
the Tariff ICC No. 12, supplements thereto or re- 
issues thereof, for relief from the provisions of 
the Fourth Section, asks for authority to establish 
rates on brick and clay, carloads, from points on 
the Cumberland & Pennsylvania R. R., viz: Al- 
leghany, Frostburg and Mt. Savage, Md., to points 
of destination shown in C. W. Bullen’s tariff ICC 
No. 12, without observing the provisions of the 
Fourth Section. This application is based on the 
desire of petitioners to establish rates on brick 
and clay from said points of origin to said points 
of destination the same as rates concurrently in 
effect from Cumberland, Md., a point in close prox- 
imity, which rates are not in accord with the pro- 
visions of the Fourth Section, but are protected by 
applications, filed on or before Feb. 17, 1911, which 
have not been passed upon. Upon consideration of 
the matters involved, the Commission granted the 
request. 

For 13 Cent Rate. 


Application of C. E. Felton, Agt., for and on be- 
half of carriers participating in his tariff ICC No. 
A-56, for relief from the provisions of the Fourth 
Section, asks for authority to establish a rate of 
13 cents per 100 pounds on hollow building tile, 
fireproof building tile, carloads arriving daily from 
Brazil and Terre Haute, Indiana, to Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, without observing the provisions of the 
Fourth Section. This application is based upon the 
desire of petitioner to establish a rate on said com- 
modities from Brazil and Terre Haute, Indiana, to 
Memphis, Tennessee, in connection with the Van- 
dalia Railroad, same as the rate concurrently in 
effect from and to the same points via the lines 
and other carriers as shown in E. Morris’ tariff, 
ICC No. 311, which rate is not in accord with the 
provisions of the Fourth Section, but is protected 
by applications filed on or before Feb. 17, 1911, 
which has not been passed upon. Upon considera- 
tion of the matters involved the Commission 
granted the application. 


Rates on Cement. 

Auaiicetion of the St. Louis & San Francisco R. 
R. Co., for itself and on behalf of the Union Pa- 
cific R. R. Co., for relief from the provisions of 
the Fourth Section, asks for authority to establish 
a rate of 10 cents per 100 pounds on cement (ex- 
cept mortar color cement), carloads, minimum 
weight 38,000 pounds, from Ft. Scott, Fredonia and 
Neodesha, Kans., to Omaha, Neb., via the St. Louis 
& San Francisco Railroad, Kansas City, Mo., and 
Union Pacific Railroad, without observing the pro- 
visions of the Fourth Section. 

This application is based upon the desire of pe- 
titioners to meet, via a longer line or route, the 
rates that are in effect from said points in Omaha, 
Neb., via the short lines. 

Upon consideration of the matters involved the 
Commission granted the request. 


Rates on Lime. 

Application of the Abilene & Southern Railway, 
Alabama & Vicksburg Railway, Angeline & Neches 
River Railroad, and other carriers parties to Tariff 
ICC No. 873, for relief from the provisions of the 
Fourth Section, asks for authority to establish 
rates on lime, carloads, from Texas production 
points as shown in the Commission’s Opinion No. 
193, to New Orleans, Port Chalmette, Baton Rouge, 
North Baton Rouge, Avondale, Amesville, Haveys 
and Gretna, La., lower than rates concurrently in 
effect to intermediate points. This application is 
based upon the desire of petitioner to establish 
rates on lime from and to the points above de- 
scribed in accordance with conclusion stated in 
the said Opinion No. 1,931. The present rates on. 
lime from and to the points referred to, as shown 
in the above tariff do not conform to the provisions 
of the Fourth Section, but are protected by appli- 
cations filed on or before Feb. 17, 1911, which have 
not been passed upon. Upon consideration of the 
matters involved the Commission granted the ap- 
plication. 





The Mitchell Company, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
dealers in building materials, has been ineorpo- 
rated; $100,000. Charles Mitchell, Maurice W. De 
Yoe, and John B. Grubb, all of Poughkeepsie. 
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A PLEA FOR CONCRETE HIGHWAYS 


Men who know something about road building 
are being employed by townships and counties as 
road engineers, instead of using the old-time super- 
visor, in road districts and the ‘‘ working out’’ of 
road taxes in a sort of neighborhood gossip spirit, 
rather than in a spirit of ‘‘fear and trembling,’’ as 
certain forms of salvation is said to be attained, 
has been largely abandoned on account of its monu- 
mental waste and inefficiency. Efficiency is the 
watchword for our present plan of doing things. 
New machinery and new methods are being adopted 
at every turn. 

The automobile has proved a great stimulus for 
the good roads movement in towns and cities, and 
among those farmers who own autos. It has also 
created, on the other hand, a good deal of opposition 
to the whole scheme of road improvement among 
farmers who do not own machines. Statistics show 
that out of a vast mileage of nearly 2,300,000 miles 
of roads and ‘‘near roads’’ in these United States 
that approximately only 824 per cent, or 200,000 
miles, were improved with a hard wearing surface. 
Following the same figures these 2,000,000 miles of 
unimproved roads will cost the taxpayers of the 
United States $1,000,000 per day during the work 
ing part of a year. To be more explicit, during the 
working part of a year $1,000,000 per day is sunk 
in the mud of our American roads. 

In spite of our costly and elaborate experiments 
with the toll-road system we have finally recognized 
that our public roads belong to the public and that 
their use and control should remain with the public 
and that publie roads are more than local institu 
tions. The road is no longer a merely local institu- 
tion, for over it must be transported the food and 
manufactured products which are necessary for the 
existence of mankind, This road is also traversed 
by people from other neighborhoods and states and 
the condition of this road affects the welfare, not 
only of the people who live near it, but of all those 
other classes of people who have occasion to buy 
the products of the surrounding country, or to sell 
the inhabitants, or to make use of the road as tran- 
sients. It has been estimated to cost 25 cents to 
haul a ton of farm produce one mile over the aver- 
age country road. It costs but % of a cent to haul 
that same ton a mile on a railroad and but 75/1000 
of a cent to handle it a mile on the ocean. Is it 
to be wondered at that ofttimes American produce 
is cheaper in European markets than in American 
markets? 

An average distance of 914 miles from a railroad 
a farmer will pay in this country an average of 7; 
cents more per 100 pounds to haul his grain to 
market at a nearby railroad station than the buyer 
pays to ship it from New York to Liverpool. 

The average cost for hauling grain from the farm 
to the station (an average haul of 9% miles) is 5.4 
eents per 100 pounds, while the average ocean rate 
between New York and Liverpool is 3.8 cents per 
100 pounds. 

Our ocean, railroad and steamship rates have 
steadily decreased in recent years, while our com- 
mon road rates have remained practically station- 
ary, except in those sections whose roads have been 
improved with a hard wearing surface. As long as 
these conditions prevail we cannot expect the price 
of foodstuffs to go down. 

It is a manifest duty to all concerned to build the 
road carrying the greatest amount of traffic much 
more substantially and of more durable materials 
than on other roads which render less service to the 
public. It has been estimated that over 265,000,000 
tons of farm produce are handled over our rail- 
roads and shipping points yearly, and this does not 
include the tons and tons of milk and vegetables 
hauled to local markets. 

Figuring that it will cost 25 cents to haul one ton 
of farm produce one mile over the average country 
road, while a ton can be hauled over an improved 
road for from 10 cents to 12 cents a mile, making : 
differential or saving of about 13 cents a ton for 
handling. 

Figuring on this basis and taking only the 265,- 
000,000 tons of produce delivered to the railroads 
and steamship lines, this amounts to $325,000,000 
that poor roads or ‘‘ American mud’’ is costing the 
people of this country annually. What would tax 
payers say if such a tax were to be levied on them 
yearly, for nothing in return. That’s what the poor 
condition of our roads amounts to. The question to 
be considered in all cases of road improvement is 
not whether the outlay is large or whether the bene- 
fit to be derived from it is indirect, but whether the 
resultant benefit, either direct or indirect, is greater 
than the outlay. The benefits that may be expected 


(By D. E. Curtiss.) 


to arise from the improved road may be expected 
to lower the cost of hauling, greatly increase facili- 
ties for transportation, and add to the comfort of 
those who must use the road for these purposes. 
The Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Agriculture obtained data which showed the aver- 
age cost of hauling over ordinary roads to be 23 
cents per ton-mile, and the average haul to. be 
9 4/10 miles. It is well known that the load which 
two horses can draw on a smooth, hard road is 
double and sometimes treble the load which they 
can draw on an earth road. It is a frequent sight 
at the present time to see loads of hay, tanbark, 
and farmers’ produce, weighing as high as seven 
tons, drawn into Alpena, Michigan, by a single team 
from a distance of 25 miles, over Alpena county’s 
excellent highways. Often these same horses are 
driven home the same day. Before the advent of 
the county road system it was almost an impos- 
sibility to drive this distance and back in three 
days with an empty wagon. Good roads, it is safe 
to say, have lessened the expense of transportation 
to the farmer in Alpena county fully 50 per cent. 
With the widening of the markets has come an 
increase in farm values. Competent engineers have 
made investigations on this point which indicate 
that the difference in cost of hauling upon a hard 
road surface, in good condition, and an earth road, 
containing ruts and mud, is the difference between 
8 cents per ton-mile and 39 cents per ton-mile. 
Since the introduction of automobiles this cost has 
been still further lowered to about 2% cents per 
ton-mile. It is unwise to improve all roads with a 
hard wearing surface, because of the fact that re 
peated investigations have shown that in an area 
as large as a county, about 25 per cent of the roads 
carry from 75 to 90 per cent of the traffic. At the 
present time about 9 per cent of our roads are im- 
proved with a hard wearing surface, but in order 
to answer our present traffic requirements fairly 
well, at least 25 per cent of our publie roads should 
be improved with a hard wearing surface. 

The practical value of road improvement will be 
seen in the increase in the value of lands adjacent 
to the public road. The market and shipping points 
are made more accessible and to all purposes 
shortening distances. More land can be cultivated, 
more profitable crops can be grown, because regular 
delivery of perishable products is made possible and 
adds materially to the value of the land. 

Census statistics show that vegetables yield a re- 
turn per acre about six times as great as the cereals, 
while small fruits yield a return over eleven times 
as great as the cereals. Neither of these two prod- 
ucts can be grown to good advantage except near 
a good road, over which they can be delivered regu- 
larly, quickly and in good condition to the con- 
sumer. 

Good roads brings an increase in population and 
also in the means of better schools. The benefits of 
road improvement are directly or indirectly of great 
benefit to the rural dweller in every way. On roads 
which are subjected to heavy automobile traffic, and 
this will include all trunk line highways, the most 
important problem confronting highway engineers is 
the preservation of the road from the destructive 
action of rapidly moving automobiles. The stand- 
ard macadam has been found inadequate to with- 
stand this new form of traffic. All remedies which 
have been tried or suggested in this connection may 
be considered in two classes; first, those whith deal 
with the construction of new roads, and second, 
those which deal with the treatment of the surfaces 
of existing roads, 

In the construction of new roads we should keep 
the idea of low maintenance and no repair before 
our eyes. To maintain a road means to always keep 
it in good condition. To repair a road means to 
make it good only occasionally. In the construction 
of new roads various bituminous binders have been 
employed with crushed stone, and is known as a 
bituminous macadam. But a bituminous macadam is 
only as good as its binder and in order that a 
bituminous macadam road may be kept dustless it 
is necessary that they, along with all other roads, 
be treated from time to time by repair or main- 
tenance. Repair is too costly, as the road will have 
to be seavenged. Or the surface may be treated 
once or twice yearly—at quite an expense—with a 
temporary or semi-permanent binder. This treat- 
ment lengthens the life of the road somewhat, by 
revivifying the old binder originally used. But 
after a period of ten years or less the binder origin- 
ally used in the road loses its binding power and 
the road will be left without anything to hold the 


stone together and will quickly ravel out and be in 
a worse condition than before the treatment. 

Maintenance is becoming a more and more impor- 
tant consideration, and it is evident that however 
low the first cost of a roadway may be, it is bound 
to prove itself a very expensive undertaking in the 
end if it requires constant repair and attention. 

One of the features of a Portland cement con- 
crete pavement that is particularly attractive is the 
absence of any excessive maintenance charge. The 
employment of cement in ancient civilization was 
largely in connection with highway construction. 
At the present time, where these pavements are 
wanted, Portland cement concrete is the recognized 
foundation for asphalt, brick and similar pavements. 

Portland cement concrete is undoubtedly the mate- 
rial that will withstand the stress and strain of 
present traffic and heavier traffic to come from the 
increased use of the motor truck. The experimental 
stage of concrete road construction has passed and 
from our knowledge of Portland cement concrete we 
can design a road surface to meet any traffic con- 
dition. In conclusion I would say that any com- 
munity which wants to greatly increase the value 
of its adjoining property, that want a cheap main- 
tenance highway, a road sanitary and dustless, one 
that is not slippery, and one that affords a clean 
trip 365 days in the year, should investigate the 
merits of a Portland cement highway. 


SAN FRANCISCO CONCRETE NEWS. 





San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 17.—The subject of con- 
crete roads is still receiving a great deal of atten- 
tion, several new contracts having been let in the 
last month. Bids were opened September 23 on 
another section of the state highway, on concrete 
base, and the town of Burlingame, south of San 
Francisco, has let several contracts, one of which, a 
continuation of the state highway through the town, 
was taken by the Western Paving Company, of 
Oklahoma City, on a figure of $75,000. This will 
be a 5-ineh conerete with a 1%-inch wearing sur- 
face of torpedo sand and bitumen. Altogether, 
several miles of pavement are being laid by this 
town on the ‘‘Topeka specifications,’’ and as this 
is the first job of the kind in this vicinity the town 
is-on the lookout for a competent inspector. 

The Stone & Webster Company, which is building 
a large dam for the Pacific Light & Power Company 
in the Sierras, is operating a very large concrete 
mixing and handling outfit. Another mammoth dam 
job is being carried out by Willett & Burr, who are 
building the Sierra & San Francisco Power Com- 
pany’s reservoir near Sonora, Cal. This firm has 
just placed in service two locomotives and sixteen 
Koppel 4-yard steel dump cars. 

Harbor work is still a strong feature in the con- 
crete business. A large pier contract was recently 
let at San Diego, Cal., and figures will soon be taken 
on more piers for the local water front. 

The use of conerete piles is steadily growing in 
San Francisco. One of the most prominent build- 
ings, the foundations of which rest on concrete 
piles, is the ten-story structure of the Standard Oil 
Company, now nearing completion. Since that was 
started, however, similar piles have been driven for 
many other large buildings, and a very large num- 
ber are being driven on the old S. P. Hospital lot 
at Fourteenth and Mission streets. The piles are 
poured in forms flat on the ground, with plenty of 
reinforcement, and seasoned several weeks before 
being driven. 

The California Cement Company is preparing to 
install a concrete pipe plant at Imperial, Cal. 

Richard Keatinge & Sons, this city, have taken a 
contract to build a large concrete dam across Cache 
creek, near Capay, Cal., for the Yolo Water & Power 
Company and to put a concrete lining in many of 
the company’s irrigation canals. The company ex- 
pects to furnish water for 200,000 acres near Wood- 
land, Cal. 

The Conerete Building & Investment Company, 
recently organized at Los Angeles by G. W. Rob- 
erts, I. J. Gill and others, intends to engage in the 
building of conerete homes, etc., by the flat wall 
method, pouring the walls separately on a tilting 
platform, 





The Ideal Cement Company, Omaha, Neb., is’ 
now making extensive improvements to its factory 
at Thirty-first and Spaulding Sts., in order to-take 
sare of the demand for its new process of steam 
curing cement stone. In addition to cement build- 
ing blocks it makes all kinds of trimmings for 
brick buildings in white or granite facing. 
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AMERICAN ROAD CONGRESS 


The American Road Congress held on Young’s 
Million Dollar Pier, Atlantic City, September 30- 
October 5th, was the most notable assemblage of 
people interested in good road construction that 
ever has been held. Men were present represent- 
ing all the associations interested in promoting 
better highways, not only from this country but 
from many others. All the conditions were ideal 
for the success of the great Congress. The weather 
was all that could be desired; the attendance was 
good, and to say that great benefits will result 
from the Congress is putting it none too strong. 
Logan Waller Page, the organizer and president of 
the Congress, deserves great credit from all those 
interested in any way with road construction, for 
the success of his enterprise and for the intelli- 
gent direction of the great movement. One of the 
most important developments at the Congress was 
the endorsement given at the annual meeting of 
the American Highway Improvement Association of 
the commission appointed by Congress, consisting 
of five members from the House, and five from 
the Senate, whose work will be to investigate and 
report on the best means to be adopted in national 
road improvement. There was considerable talk at 
the Congress about federal aid in road improve- 
ment. Governor Woodrow Wilson, speaking at the 
first day’s session in his capacity as Governor of 
New Jersey and not as a presidential candidate, 
endorsed the. idea of federal aid, striking the key 
note that was referred to in the other sessions 
later on along that line. In connection with the 
Congress, an exhibition of road machinery and 
materials was held in the main building on the pier. 
These exhibits were arranged around the edge of 
the great structure, while the general public were 
admitted to the mammoth dance floor in the cen- 
ter, which space divided honors with a moving pic- 
ture show at one side. The mixture of serious 
business; the noise of heavy road machinery and 
engines; the efforts of exhibitors to explain their 
machinery; the whirl of the dizzie waltz, with 
thousands of men and women swirling over the 
floors; the attraction of the moving picture and its 
racing cowboys, made a conglomeration. So far as 
the show was concerned, that did not result in 
much business. This was the only unfortunate 
feature about the Congress, and was something that 
could not be controlled by the officers of the Con- 
gress, as the dance and amusement features were 
under the control of the pier management. 





OPENING SESSION. 





At the opening session President Logan Walter 
Page called the delegates to order and after a 
prayer by Rev. Newton W. Caldwell, of Atlantic 
City, reviewed the good’ roads situation in the 
following address: 


Never before have met in this country so many people 
or so many interests having for their one object the bet- 
terment of the public roads. When we consider the 
great activity manifested during the last few years for 
the promotion of this most necessary work, it is astound- 
ing that so much has been accomplished in so short a 
time. As a matter of fact more has been done in the 
last two decades than in the previous two thousand 
years. 

With the advent of the bicycle a little more than 
twenty years ago, we were first seriously brought to a 
realization of the need for better roads. The agitation 
begun then resulted in 1892 in the beginning of state 
aid by New Jersey by creating a state highway depart- 
ment for the improvement of the public roads. Today 
two-thirds of the states of the union are participating in 
some form of state aid. In the beginning the problems 
of road improvement were comparatively one e. The 
old types of roads fully met the traffic conditions of 
their time. Today the vastly more intricate and severe 
conditions have developed far greater financial and 
engineering problems. 

In their effect upon human welfare, in the difficult 
and complex problems lying within the province of al- 
most every department of human endeavor, road im- 
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provement may well be said to touch the progress of 
civilization at every point. To explain this in more 
specific terms, I might well call attention to the sub- 
jects which are to be dealt with by this American Road 
Congress. Road improvement does not merely involve 
methods of construction and maintenance, for back of 
these problems are intricate questions of finance which 
are involved in the issuance of bonds, the levying and 
apportionment of taxes, the accounting and safe-guard- 
ing of road funds. Co-ordinate with the questions of 
finance we may place those of promotion, organization, 
administration, construction and maintenance. Probably 
few other questions have been productive of so much 
legislation as that of roads. It is almost axiomatic that 
when a new member of a legislature can think of noth- 
ing else to propose he will introduce a road bill. It is 
absolutely essential to sound progress in the road move- 
ment in this country that our highway legislation be 
simplified and perfected. 

These are some of the immediate questions concerned 
with road improvement. There are others of the gravest 
import to the general welfare that are intimately related 
to the subject. For example, I might mention the fact 
that ever since penal and reformatory institutions have 
existed, the problem of what to do with the convicts has 
been a serious one. Only in recent years have a number 
of the states successfully solved it through the applica- 
tion of prison labor to the construction of roads or the 
preparation of road materials, and even yet it is not 
admitted that this policy is wise in all cases. 

One of the most important addresses to be made at 
this congress, by one of the most thorough students of 
the subject, will show the relationship between the pub- 
lic roads and the high cost of living. When it is con- 
sidered that 47 per cent of the population of the United 
States dwells in cities of 2,500 inhabitants or more, it 
is worth while to study ways and means of making rural 
conditions more attragtive and accessible. 

Motor traffic has developed to its present enormous 
proportions in little more than 15 years. The very 
rapidity and magnitude of this development have brought 
about intricate and serious problems of taxing, of traffic 
regulation, of construction and of maintenance. Those 
problems which relate solely to traffic apart from con- 
struction and maintenance have already been dealt with 
exhaustively in the two days of the American Road Con- 
gress ander the direction of the American Automobile 
Association. The destructive effect of motor traffic on 
the older types of roads has become generally understood 
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by highway engineers, and it would be a waste of time 
for me to go into a technical discussion of this phase 
of the question, except to say that it will be dealt with 
in the most thorough manner by able and experienced 
authorities on the subject. Although it is generally con- 
ceded that the most serious defect in our old road system 
in this country is lack of maintenance, we have been 
making progress at very slow rate to remedy this defect. 
During the sessions of the congress it is our intention 
that not only the methods of maintaining the road in 
the highest state of efficiency will be discussed, but 
the administrative phase of this question as well, and 
it is hoped that action will be taken leading to a strong, 
concentrated and intelligent campaign in every state, 
not forgetting the establishment of a system of mainte- 
nance which will provide definite annual appropriations 
and continuous and skilled attention... 

I am glad to say that for the first time at any meet- 
ing or convention held in the interests of road improve- 
ment, the educational institutions of the country are 
represented in a serious effort to evolve some plan which 
will develop and promote highway engineering education 
throughout the United States. The Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education is in charge of the see- 
tion which deals with this subject. 

To the American Bar Association the fullest credit 
should be given for its co-operation in the organization 
of the legislative section of this congress. No one can 
fail to realize the powerful effect which the support of 
this great association will have in accomplishing the 
needed reforms in our road legislation. 

I wish to commend particularly the action of those 
state highway departments which have contributed to 
the general cause of road improvement by bringing to 
the American Road Congress for the first time in the 
history of the road movement, exhibits of the results 
of their labors in dealing with the subject within their 
respective states. 

It affords me the greatest pleasure to give a word in 
commendation of the manufacturing and commercial in- 
terests which have extended such liberal and loyal sup- 
port to the American Road Congress by their instructive 
and elaborate exhibits presenting every phase of labor- 
saving device, equipment and materials pertaining to 
road improvement. 

The road situation in the United States today is that 
we have two million and a quarter miles of public 
roads, eight per cent of which have undergone some 
measure of improvement, of this 8 per cent of so-called 
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improved roads, probably not more than a half or 4 
per cent of the total, really deserves to be classed as 
improved roads. If we accept the general assertion that 
20 per cent of the roads carry 90 per cent of the traffic, 
it follows that we have before us for improvement 16 
per cent of the total mileage of the country or 360,000 
miles, 

As to what we are doing to accomplish this urgently 
needed improvement, I may say that the approximate ex 
penditure in the United States is now about one hundred 
and fifty million dollars a year, or about the annual ex- 
penditure of the United Kingdom on its one hundred and 
fifty thousand miles of road. It is evident, therefore, 
that as large as this sum appear it is inadequate if we 
hope for an early improvement of our roads to meet 
traffic requirements, This sum, when pro rated over 
our entire mileage, wou!d mean only $67.00 per mile, 
and pro rated over the 16 per cent to be improved would 
be only $417 per mile, or bafely sufficient for mainte 
nance alone. When it is considered further that of this 
one hundred and fifty million dollars a very large per- 
centage is wasted, not so much through dishonesty as 
through ignorance and defective administration, it is 
apparent that the actual amount expended usefully on 
the roads is far less than the bare figures would show. 
I believe that if our road system were placed upon a 
sound and efficient basis we would save at least forty 
million dollars a year out of our present expenditure, or, 
to express it in a different manner, I would say that 
for our hundred and fifty million dollars now spent we 
are receiving benefits worth about one hundred and ten 
million dollars, while under proper conditions we should 
receive the full amount of benefit 

Since work ceased about 80 years ago on the old Cum 
berland National Road the Federal government has not 
gone into the construction or maintenance of roads ex 
cept on national reservations I might say, however, 
that during the last sessions of the present Congress 
eighty-two bills were presented which called for some 
form of national aid in road building. It would not 
require a prophet to say that there will probably be a 
majority in both houses at the next session of Congress 
in favor of the government's participation in road build 
ing. Already the present Congress has not only ap 
pointed a joint committee to investigate the subject but 
has also instructed the Secretary of Agriculture and 
Postmaster General to make an exhaustive study of it 
and report to Congress some plan for government aid in 
road building. An appropriation of $500,000 has already 
been made for experiments in the improvement of rural 
delivery routes for the purpose of obtaining economic 
data to guide Congress, and the law provides that the 
states or their subdivisions should provide double this 
amount in order to obtain this federal assistance. 








YOUNG'S MILLION DOLLAR PIER. 

From what I have already said it should be apparent 
that a real and tangible need exists for organized effort, 
in which not merely road builders but all public spirited 
citizens should join for the accomplishment of the diffi- 
cult reforms to which I have referred. The American 
Association for Highway Improvement, the American 
Automobile Association, the National Association of Road 
Material and Machinery Manufacturers, and many other 
organizations deal with the subject from their own par- 
ticular standpoints. I hope that this organized effort 
of them all will receive the support which it merits and 
I look forward to the time when the American Road Con- 
gress will be the recognized annual gathering of all 
those who have the best interests of the road movement 
at heart, for counsel and consideration of the many prob- 
lems which must always exist. 

The president then introduced President Robert 
P. Hooper of the American Automobile Association, 
the organization under the auspices of which the 
proceedings of the first two days of the congress 
were held. After a few introductory remarks, 
President Hooper introduced Professor Chas. Thad 
deus Terry, chairman of the A. A. A. Legislative 
Board, who spoke on ‘‘The Making of Automobile 
Law.’’ Mr. Terry was followed by N. P. Hull of 
the National Grange Legislative Committee, whose 
address was entitled ‘‘The Farmer and His Road 
Using.’’ The last speech of the morning was an 
address of welcome to Atlantic City by Commis 
sioner William Riddle, who had been detained and 
had been unable to be present to welcome the dele 
gates earlier in the session. 

The afternoon session was called to order at 
2:45 by President Hooper, who introduced Gover- 
nor Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey, the first 
speaker of the afternoon.- Governor Wilson, besides 
welcoming the congress to the state of New Jersey, 
spoke at considerable length upon road improve 
ment, with especial reference to participation by 
the federal’ government. Other speakers at the 
afternoon session were Powell Evans, President of 
the Automobile Club of Philadelphia, Pa., on ‘‘A 
National System in Marking the Roads’’; H. L. 
Vail, a member of the Board of County Commis- 


GOV. WOODROW WILSON (IN CENTER) COMING TO THE CONGRESS. 
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‘sioners of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, on ‘‘ Organized 
Effort versus Individual Effort’’; State Senator 
Walter E. Edge of New Jersey, on ‘‘Why New 
Jersey Opened Her Gates,’’ and Jos. H. Weeks, 
chairman of the Good Roads Committee of the 
Pennsylvania Motor Federation, on ‘‘ How to Work 
for State Aid.’’ 


TUESDAY’S SESSION. 








The third session of the congress was called to 
order at 10:30 a. m., Tuesday, by Geo. C. Diehl, 
chairman of the Good Roads Board of the A. A. A., 
who presided in the absence of President Hooper, 
who had been called out of town. The first speaker 
of the morning was J. C. Seates, secretary of the 
Maine Automobile Association, whose subject was 
‘*‘The Maine Plan’’; Judge J. M. Lowe, president 
of the National Old Trails Road Association, who, 
with Mrs. Donald McLean, was to have spoken on 
the subject ‘‘ National Old Trails,’’ was unable to 
be present, but sent a paper which was read by 
Jesse Taylur, secretary of the Ohio Good Roads 
Federation. Mrs. Donald MeLean, honorary presi- 
dent general of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, followed, speaking on the same subject. 
In the absence of Judge H. C. Gilbert, of Jack- 
son County, Mo., who was to have spoken on ‘‘The 
Logie of Federal Aid,’’ and Congressman D. W. 
Shackleford, of Missouri, who was to have spoken 
on ‘fOne Plan of Federal Aid,’’ Chairman Diehl 
called upon State Highway Commissioner James H. 
MacDonald of Connecticut, who spoke briefly, and 
was followed by A. G. Batchelder, chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the A, A. A., who also 
made a brief address. After Mr. Batchelder’s ad- 
dress, Morris R. Sherrerd, city engineer of Newark, 
N. J., presented a resolution recommending that the 
president of the congress appoint a committee of 
five to suggest legislation for the regulation of 
the use of roads by automobile trucks and other 
forms of traction engines. Mr. Sherrerd was fol- 
lowed by Frederick F. Smith, president of the New 
Jersey Automobile and Good Roads Association, 
who spoke briefly on the subject of road making, 
supplementing the remarks made by Mr. Evans on 
the previous day. After this there was a short 
discussion participated in by W. P. Blair and 
others, after which the congress adjourned until 
the afternoon. 

The fourth session was opened at 2:30 p. m., 
Tuesday, by Chairman Diehl, who introduced G. 
Grosvenor Dawe, chief of the editorial division of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
who spoke on the topic ‘‘Business Organizations 
as Good Roads Accelerators.’’ Mr. Dawe was fol- 
lowed by five speakers on the general topic ‘‘ How 
to Encourage the ‘See America First’ Idea.’’ The 
speakers were Preston Belvin, president of the 
Virginia State Automobile Association; Dr. Joseph 
Hyde Pratt, state geologist of North Carolina and 
president of the Southern Appalachian Good Roads 
Association; D. M. Potter of Arizona; vice presi- 
dent of the Ocean-to-Ocean Highway Association; 
Capt. H. Z. Osborne, secretary of the Los Angeles 
(Cal.) Chamber of Commerce, and Frank D. Lyon, 
secretary of the New York State Automobile As- 
sociation. 





WEDNESDAY’S SESSION. 


The sessions of the congress under the direction 
of the American Association for Highway Improve- 
ment began on Wednesday forenoon. The first of 
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these sessions was called to order by Logan Waller 
Page, president of the American Association for 
Highway Improvement, who announced that Presi- 
dent Taft, whom the association had hoped to have 
present, had been forbidden by his physician to 
speak, and that Secretary James Wilson of the 
Department of Agriculture, who was to have taken 
the place of the president, should be unable to at- 
tend, had been prevented from coming to Atlantic 
City. 

President Page then introduced M. de Pulligny, 
engineer in chief of bridges and highways of 
France, the first speaker of the session. 

M. de Pulligny, who at present is stationed in 
this country with an office in New York for the 
purposé of studying American methods of road econ- 
struction.and maintenance, presented a paper en- 
titled ‘*The Road Systems of France.’’ He said: 

France possesses a network of public highways as re 
markable ‘by reason of its vast extent as by the good 
condition of the roads as a whole. These highways are 
divided into seven classes, viz. : 





1 National roads ; 

2. Departmental roads ; 

3. Main traffic roads; 

4. Roads of common interest; 

5. Ordinary local roads; 

6. Country roads, recognized and not recognized, and 


Streets. 

The first two classes constitute the main roads (grande 
voirie), and the five others, the lesser roads (petite 
voirie). 

Under the present condition of things the depart- 
mental roads are gradually being absorbed into the main 
traffic roads and the roads of common interest, which, 
however, are controlled in about the same way with the 
exception only of certain proceedings. 

Since the national roads are the property of the 
state, their classification is vested in the state, and, 
when they are declared to be of public utility by a de- 
cree of the council of state, they are established and 
maintained at the expense of the federal treasury. They 
are controlled by the minister of public works and work 
on them is performed by the engineers of bridges and 
highways. January, 1911, the extent of the national 
roads was 760 miles (38,230 kilometers) which were, 
in that year, being maintained at the expenditure of 
$6,501,205 (33,685,000 frances). 

The councils general have control over the next three 
classes of French roads, including the departmental 
roads, the main traffic roads and the roads of common 
interest. The departmental roads belong to the depart 
ments and are maintained at their expense, while the 
local roads are the property of the communes and are 
maintained by them. Departmental roads are authorized 
by state decrees declaring their practical need, but main 
traffic roads and roads of common interest require only 
the authority of the council general. 

All of these kinds of roads are under the jurisdiction 
of the prefects, who are represented in the actual work 
by highway overseers (agents voyers), though the local 
road service is at present maintained by the federal 
engineers of bridges and highways in forty-four depart 
ments. Within the past forty-two years the number of 
departments which have thus come under the federal 
control has increased by seventeen. In other words the 
length of the departmental roads, which was about 12, 
430 miles (about 20,060 kilometers) in 1811 and about 
29,615 miles (about 47,650 kilometers) in 1869 has been 
reduced in the most recent census to about 8,142 miles 
(18,100 kilometers). On the other hand the total length 
of local roads of all descriptions, which was about $41, 
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767 miles (about 550,000 kilometers) 


the total develop- 


miles (219,043 kilometers). Moreover in the same period 
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local roads was passed on May 21, 1836. 
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pay taxes as follows: First, for himself and for each 
man between the ages of 18 and 60 years, who is a 
member of his family or a servant and who resides in 
the commune; second, for each cart or carriage, and for 
each beast of burden, and draft and saddle animal in the 
service of the family. The tax may be paid in money 
according to rates fixed by the general council or paid 
in labor according to rates fixed by the municipal coun- 
eil. The general councils may divide the taxes, both 
cash and labor, between the main traffic roads and the 
roads of common interest. This is being done more and 
more frequently because of the increase in the mileage 
of these roads, and the consequence is that the greater 
part, sometimes the whole of the resources created by 
the law of 1836 are absorbed by the departments and 
nothing or not enough is left to the communes for the 
maintenance and improvement of the ordinary local 
roads, Nevertheless, while new legislation is needed on 
this point, excellent results have been produced for a 
long time in the development of the secondary road sys- 
tem of the country. 

The provisions of the law of May 21, 1836, concern- 
ing the use of local roads by heavy enterprises, such as 
mines, forests, quarries, ete., and the subsequent pay- 
ment of extra taxes in labor or money for damages 
caused by such heavy works have also been of great 
assistance in keeping the condition of the roads at a 
high standard. It has not been easy, however, to settle 
some of the points brought up by this law, for example, 
just when traffic becomes extraordinary so as to fit into 
the category that should be taxed by extra payments, 
and again the amount of taxes to be collected. For this 
latter point the practice has grown up of considering, 
first, the state of the road before the beginning of the 
work; second, the number of draft animals used by the 
exploiters; third, the weight of the materials ttans- 
ported; fourth, their nature; fifth, the kind of convey- 
ances and the method of loading them; sixth, the dis- 
tances passed over, and seventh, the season of the year 
during which the transportations are made. 


Sut it must not be forgotten that the roads may be 
used normally and that, besides the extraordinary wear 
and tear produced by special enterprises, there is the 
ordinary wear caused by general traffic. The difference 
is to be noted only at the moment that the traffic is 
taking place. The simplest means of settling the diffi- 
culty is always to make a reduced advance payment 
whenever agreement can be reached between the govern- 
ment and the individual engaged in the business. In 
general a price is fixed per kilometer ton, but in the de- 
partments near Paris these tolls vary from 4/5 to 6/5 
of a cent per kilometer ton according to the nature of 
the commodities transported. Formerly the valuation 
was obligatory, but since the law of July 22, 1889, it is 
no longer required and must be demanded by one of the 
parties. 





In spite of the difficulties arising under application of 
parts at least of the law of May 21, 1836, the arrange- 
ment for paying for these improvements has given and 
still gives the greatest help in maintaining the local 
roads of France. It strikes directly the person using 
the road and causing the extra wear and tear, and 
creates special resources for restoring the road to its 
previous good condition. It has contributed largely in 
the maintenance of roads which each year are damaged 
by industrial enterprises, as for example, the transpor- 
tation of crops in the autumn when the roads are in a 
soft condition because of the rains. The communes would 
be utteriy unable to make these heavy annual repairs 
without this extra assistance It is necessary to men- 
tion the fact also that various laws promulgated at 
different.times since 1836 empower the departments to 
assist in the maintenance of the main traffic roads and 
the roads of common interest This assistance can be 
given only in the case of roads specifically named in the 
text of legislative act. Moreover the departments can 
intervent only when assurance is given by the communes 
that the usual maintenance will be given to their ordinary 
local roads, and that all their available funds will be 
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applied to the works in question. The poorer depart 
ments are favored by the State under such circumstances. 
Until this year the fact that the State could assist the 
departments and communes only on their local roads 
offered serious inconvenience owing to the development 
of the tourist traffic, especially automobiles, in the last 
few years. Roads which formerly were but rarely used 
in the transportation of agricultural produce, especially 
mountain roads, are now used during the touring season 
by great numbers of automobiles. These roads have 
thus acquired a general interest, but the departments 
and communes did not have available the funds required 
by the increase of traffic and consequently Parliament 
has passed an act by which assistance for maintaining 
tourist roads may be given from the federal treasury. 
With this purpose in mind the National Bureau of 
Tourist Traffic has this year undertaken a census of all 
classes of vehicles on certain roads in order to establish 
the réspective amounts of local and tourist traffic. 
Country roads, in spite of their great mileage, are 
of less importance than the other classes of roads be- 
cause they serve only the local needs. Their main 
tenance is, like that of city streets, entirely dependent 
on the communes. 
One other feature of French legislation is to be found 


in the Syndiec Associations which are authorized by 
various laws, for the purpose, among other things, of 


maintaining, establishing and widening roads. It does 
not appear, however, that many of these organizations 
have turned their attention to roads. According to 
the statistics of 1901, the latest available, less than 300 
out of 7,000 have taken up highway work. The organiza 
tion is very similar to the drainage associations existing 
in the central and western states of the United States, 
except that these latter are confined to the one purpose. 
In France here are two kinds of organizations—the 
free organizations which are formed only by the unan- 
imous consent of the persons interested, and the author- 
ized organizations formed by a decree of the prefect, 
either by change from free organizations or directly. 

In the case of the authorized organizations the major 
ity always rules. The landowners interested are united 
in an authorized syndic association by a decree of the 
prefect either at the request of one or more among them, 
or upon the initiative of the “maire” or the prefect, when 
the road work has been recognized to be of public 
utility by a decree of the Council of State, The work 
ean not start without the authorization of the prefect 
and this may be given only in case three-quarters of the 
persons interested, representing more than two-thirds of 
the land and paying more than two-thirds of the land 
tax. or two-thirds of the persons interested, representing 
more than three-fourths of the land and paying more 
than three-fourths of the land tax, join in the associa 
tion. The prefect may also not give his authorization 
until after the payment of the costs of condemnation 
and the guarantee by the organization that all expenses 
incidental to the work will be paid. In case of the 
insolvency of the organization the persons who have 
suffered loss have recourse against the government which 
has benefited by the works, whether it be commune, de- 
partment, or the State. 

The syndics or directors of the enterprise are elected 
by the members of the association, but in case of a sub 
sidy by the State, the department, the commune or a 
chamber of commerce, the prefect, the departmental com 
mission, the municipal council, or the chamber of com- 
granted the 


merece, according to the circumstances, is ' 
right to nominate a number of syndics according to the 


part that the subsidy represents in_ the entire amount 
appropriated for the enterprise. These organizations 
have been placed on a better basis by the law of March 9, 
1894, but various laws even as far back as before the 
Revolution, were passed dealing with certain phases of 
the plan. As has been said, these organizations have 
not, up to the present time, been the means, to any great 
extent. of improving the public roads, but there are great 
possibilities in such associations. In France the fact 
that the roads have been so thoroughly improved by the 
authorities is very likely the reason why no more such 
work has been done by the syndic associations. In the 
absence of central road work by the federal government 
and by some of the states of the United States, the 
information concerning these organizations is offered as 
possibly containing suggestions for securing road improve 
ments in those states which have failed to secure it 
otherwise. 

M. de Pulligny was followed by J. E. Caron, 
minister of agriculture and roads of the Province 
of Quebec, Canada, who described road work in 
his province. He was followed by W. A. MeLean, 
provencial engineer of highways of Ontario, 
Canada, who spoke on the topie ‘‘Road Improve 
ment in Canada;’’ W. W. Finley, president of the 
Southern Railway Co., who addressed the congress 
on ‘‘Good Roads and the High Cost of Living.’’ 

L. V. Boughner, chairman of the Highway Tm 
provement Committee of the Civic and Commerce 
Association, Minneapolis, made a very interesting 
address in which he revealed the importance and 
the methods of publicity in getting publi¢ opinion 
for good roads aroused to the point of standing a 
tax inerease of $1.00 on $1,000. The work along 
this line in Minneapolis and in Hennepin county 
has been highly suecessful. Better street work is 
the result in the city and the beginning of con- 
erete road work in the county on an important 
boulevard. Henry W. Anderson, Richmond, Va., 





HEXAGONAL TILES, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


spoke on ‘‘ Needed Reforms in Road Legislation,’’ 
making the interesting point that many things are 
possible sometimes in highway development in 
using the laws already in force but putting par 
ticular emphasis upon the urgency of state con 
trol of all important roads; county control of sec- 
ondary roads only, and as an ultimate interstate 
development, federal control and aid in road con- 
struction on highways which have great interstate 
value. 

The Wednesday afternoon session was in charge 
of an American Bar Association committee con- 
sisting of Frederick E. Wadhams, Albany, N. Y., 
chairman; William D. Sohier, Boston, and Henry D. 
Estabrook, New York City. Mr. Sohier, who is 
chairman of the Massachusetts Highway Commis- 
sion, presided and made the opening address, in 
which he numerous features of modern 
highway problems; the importance of the best en 
gineering service in planning and carrying on road 
construction and maintenance; the fact that the 
greatest change which has ever taken place in 
transportation is practically upon us, entailing long 
freight hauls by motor trucks and necessitating 


discussed 


CONSTANT ST., HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 
new highway conditions to make possible the high- 
way development. He presented many interesting 
figures showing the trend of horse traffic downward 
and motor traffic steadily upward in Massachusetts, 
where a census has been taken in many localities. 

Mr. Sohier was followed by Jas. H. MacDonald, 
state highway commissioner of Connecticut, and by 
Clarence A. Kenyon, Indianapolis, who showed up 
the folly of ‘‘working out road taxes’’—a system 
which still prevails in several states. Gordon Reel, 
state superintendent of highways, of New York, 
who was scheduled for an address on ‘‘Trunk Line 
Highways,’’ was absent. 


THURSDAY’S SESSION. 





Thursday morning the finance section held sway 
in charge of and led with an address by Lee Me- 
Clung, treasurer of the United States, and fol- 
lowed by the administrative section in charge of 
Col. E. M. Bigelow, state highway commissioner of 
Pennsylvania. 

The meeting was called to order by President 
Page, who introduced Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, state 
geologist of North Carolina, as chairman of the 
economies section. The first two addresses were on 
thé topic ‘‘Convict Labor in Road Improvement’’ 
and were presented by Dr. Pratt and Professor F. 
Stagg Whitin, general secretary of ‘the National 
Committee on Prison Labor. These were followed 
by an address on ‘‘Good Roads, Rural Delivery and 
Parcels Post’’ by P. V. De Graw, fourth assistant 
postmaster-general, This paper was scheduled for 
Wednegday forenoon, but on account of Mr. De 
Graw’s inability to be present at that time was de- 
ferred until Thursday. Mr. De Graw was followed 
by Jesse Taylor, secretary of the Ohio Good Roads 
Federation, who spoke on ‘‘The Benefits and Bur- 
dens of Road Improvement.’’ The last address in 
the economics section was made by Howard D. 
Hadley, president of the Quebee-Miami Interna- 
tional Highway Association, who spoke on the 
‘*Quebee-Miami International Highway.’’ 

At the close of Mr. Hadley’s address, Dr. Pratt 


SMALL HEX. TILES. LAID BY HASTINGS 


MENT CO. 


introduced Professor F. P. McKibben, of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, who presided over the highway engineering 
education section, held under the auspices of the 
society for the promotion of engineering education. 
After a few introductory remarks, Professor Me- 
Kibben introduced Arthur H. Blanchard, professor 
of highway engineering, Columbia University, New 
York City, who read a paper entitled ‘‘ Highway 
Engineering Education.’’ Others who addressed 
the congress on the subject of engineering educa- 
tion, with especial reference to highway engineer- 
ing, were 8S. A. Stephenson, Jr., instructor in 
mathematics and graphics, Rutgers College, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Professor E. B. MeCormick, of 
the Kansas State Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kan., and Professor Hugh Miller 
of the Clackson School of Technology, Potsdam, 
m. — -— 

FRIDAY’S SESSION. 


At the Friday morning session Gervais Lombard, 





acting state highway engineer of Louisiana, pre- 
sented a discussion on Question 1 (Surveys), a 


paper on which was to have been presented by 
Professor KE. L. Griggs of the University of Georgia. 
Mr. Lombard was followed by Major J. W. How- 
ard of New York City, who discussed briefly Ques- 
tion 4 of Subsection B (Foundation and Drainage), 
which was scheduled for presentation in a paper en- 
titled ‘‘ Fundamental Considerations’’ by Professor 
Thos. H. MacDonald, of the Iowa State College. 
The discussion was also participated in by W. P. 
Blair, secretary of the National Paving Brick Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and James Owen, county en- 
gineer of Essex County, N. J. Question 3, (Grades 
—Tractive Resistance of Various Surfaces—Rela- 
tion to Traffic, etc.) was then discussed in a paper 
presented by E. B. MeCormick, of the Kansas State 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, who was fol- 
lowed by W. 8. Keller, state highway engineer of 
Alabama, who presented a paper on Question 5 
(Earth, Sand-Clay and Similar Materials) under 
Subsection C, (Road Surfaces). Mr. Keller was 
followed by C. Gordon Reel, state superintendent of 
highways of New York, who read a paper entitled 
‘*Trunk Line Highways.’’ This paper was sched- 
uled for Wednesday forenoon, but was deferred un- 
til Friday because of Mr. Reel’s inability to be 
present at the former session. After some further 
discussion by various delegates, the meeting was 
adjourned until the afternoon. 

The afternoon session was called to order by 
Col. Stevens at 2:20. All of the papers presented 
at this session were included under Subsection C, 
(Road Surfaces) and comprised Questions 6, 7, 8 
and 9. The first paper was presented by Albert T. 
Goldbeck, testing engineer of the U. S. Office of 
Public Roads, who described the qualities, tests 
and selection of gravel and stone. The next paper, 
which took up the qualities and tests of bituminous 
materials, including tars, asphalts and oils, was 
presented by Dr. A. S. Cushman, director of the 
Institute of Industrial Research, Washington, D. C. 
In the absence of Austin B. Fletcher, state highway 
engineer of California, who was scheduled to pre- 
sent Question 8, (Construction of Gravel and Water 
Bound Macadam Surfaces), this topic was _ pre- 
sented by State Highway Commissioner James H. 
MacDonald of Connecticut, who deseribed the meth- 
ods followed in his state in the construction of 
roads of this character. Commissioner MacDonald 
was followed by M. de Pulligny, who, in a brief 
address, thahked the American Association for 
Highway Improvement for its action on the pre- 
vious day in making him an honorary member of 
the association. The last paper of the afternoon 
was presented by Arthur H. Blanchard, professor of 
highway engineering, Columbia University, New 
York City, who discussed Question 9 in a paper on 
‘*The Construction of Surfaces with Bituminous 
Materials.’’ 

On Friday evening a meeting was held at which 
Question 10 (Brick Roads) was presented in a paper 
by Theodore A. Randall, secretary of the National 
Brick Manufacturers’ Association, and Question 20 
on ‘‘The Beautification of Roadsides’’ was 


pre- 
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BROADWAY, BOROUGH OF BRONX, N. Y. 


sented by Glenn Brown, secretary of the American 
Institute of Architects. Both papers were _illus- 
trated by lantern slides. 





SATURDAY’S SESSION. 





The last session of the congress was held on 
Saturday forenoon, the number who were scheduled 
to speak and who had not been able to attend 
making it possible to finish up the business of the 
congress in one session. The first paper at this ses- 
sion comprised the discussion of Question 11, (Con- 
crete Roads), and was presented by A. N. Johnson, 
state highway engineer of Illinois. The paper was 
discussed at some length by Geo. W. Cooley, state 
engineer of Minnesota; R. A. Meeker, state highway 
engineer of New Jersey, and others. The next paper, 
‘‘ Experimental and Special Surfaces Applicable Un 
der Special Conditions’’ (Question 12), was pre- 
sented by Wm. H. Connell, chief of the Bureau of 
Highways of Philadelphia, Pa. Following Mr. Con- 
nell, Question 13 (Earth, Sand-Clay and Gravel 
Roads), was discussed in a paper presented by 
Geo. W. Cooley, state engineer of Minnesota. 
After Mr. Cooley’s paper, Frederick F. Smith, presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Automobile and Good 
Roads Association, spoke briefly on the question of 
shell roads, and at the request of James Owen, 
county engineer of Essex County, N. J., Mr. Cooley 
described the straw roads built in certain sections 
of Minnesota. Question 14 (Water Bound .Ma- 
cadam), was discussed in a paper presented by 
County Engineer Owen, and Question 18 (Street 
Paving), by Geo. W. Tillson, consulting engineer 
of the Borough of Brooklyn, New York City. The 
last paper of the congress, ‘‘The Relation of the 
Contractor to the Publie Official,’’ by C. A. Crane, 
secretary of the General Contractors’ Association, 
owing to the lateness of the hour, was read by title 
only, after which the congress adjourned sine die. 





EXHIBITORS AT THE AMERICAN ROAD 
CONGRESS. 


+ 


Acme Road Machinery Company, Frankfort, N. Y. 
American Asphaltum & Rubber Company, 600-619 Har- 
vester Bldg., Chicago. 
- American Road Machinery Company, Kennett Square, 
‘a. 


American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio. 

American Steel & Wire Company, 72 West Adams 
Street, Chicago. 

Amies Road Company, Drake Building, Easton, Pa. 

Ass'n American Portland Cement Mfrs., 1526 Land 
Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

tlas Portland Cement Company, 30 Broad Street. 
New York City. 

Austin-Western Company, Karpen Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Baker Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Barker Asphalt Paving Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Barrett Manufacturing Company, 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. 
¥ eran & Cole, Franklin St. and West Broadway, New 
ork. 

Bausch & Lamb Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Better Roads, Jamestown, Ohio. 

© ee Steam Shovel Company, South Milwaukee, 
fis 


Climax Road Machinery Company, Marathon, N. Y. 
Concrete-Cement Age, Detroit, Mich. 
Concrete Guard Rail Company, Rochester, N. Y. 





ALBANY POSTROAD, NORTH TARRYTOWN, N. J. 





Dolarway Paving Company, 95 Liberty Street, New 
York City. 

Emerson-Brantingham Company, Wavnesboro, Pa. — 

Engineering & Contracting, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
eago, Ill. : 

Engineering News, 505 Pearl St.. New York City. 

Engineering Record, 239 W. 39th St., New York City. 

A. B,. Farquhar Company,. York, Pa. 

Good Roads Machinery Company, Kennett Square, Va. 

Hastings Paving Company, New York City. _ : 

Chas. Hvass & Company, 509 E. 18th St., New York 
City. t 2) 
indiana Good Roads Machinery Company, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 
The Institute of Industrial Research, 19th and B Sts., 
Washington, D. C. , : 

Keystone National Powder Company, Emporia Pa. 

Koehring Machinery Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Milburn Wagon Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

Monarch Road Reller Company, Groton, N. ¥ ve 

Municipal Engineering & Contracting Company, Chi 
cago, ° , en 
Municipal Journal & Engineer, New York City. | 
Nat'l Ass'n. Paving Brick Mfrs., Cleveland, Ohio 
E. L. Powers Company, 150 Nassau Street, New York 
City. 4 
"Renenee Process Company, Au Sable Forks, N. ¥ 

Standard Oil Company, 26 Broadway, New York . 

Standard Scale and Supply Company, 243 Water St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Ind. : 

Sullivan Machinery Company, 150 Michigan Ave., ¢ hi 
eago, Ill. ‘ et ia! 

Tarrant Manufacturing Company, Saratoga Springs, 
N. € . 
The Texas Company, 17 Battery Place, New York , 
The United States Asphalt Refining Company, 90 West 
St.. New York. id : 
"‘tadveneal Portland Cement Company, 72 West Adams 


St.. Chicago, Ill. ot ahs 
U. S$. Wood Preserving Company, 165 Broadway, New 

York City. . é, * 
Warren Brothers, 59 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
Watson Wagon Company, Canastota, N. Y. 
Western Wheel Scraper Company, Aurora, III. gee 
Wheeling Mold & Foundry Company, Wheeling, W. Va 
R. D. Wood & Company, 400 Chestnut Street, Phila 

delphia, Pa. 


THE ATLAS EXHIBIT. 


The American Road Congress, in session from 
September 30 to October 5 at Atlantie City, N. d., 
brought together from all parts of the country men 
of prominence in the highway field. In the main 
building, Yourg’s Million Dollar Pier, there were 
attractive exhibits showing methods, materials and 
machinery used in constructing roads of various 
kinds. The government exhibits showing various 
road constructions employed since the famous Roman 
road, the Appian Way, were very instructive. 

The only exhibit demonstrating the actual wear 
on a road was that of the Atlas Portland Cement 
Company. It consisted of a miniature concrete 
roadway, two feet wide and sixteen feet in diam- 
eter, built in four sections, each representing a dif- 
ferent type of concrete construction. Section No. I 
was a one-course mixture of 1:144:3, six inches in 
thickness, with a troweled surface; No. 2, a two- 
course, the 4-inch base of which was 1:3:5, a 2-inch 
top course of 1:2 %4-inch screened grit with a 
broomed surface; No. 3, a one-course 1:2:4 mixture 
with a bituminous covering; and No. 4, a two 
course, the same as No. 2, but with a bituminous 
covering. Over this concrete roadway were run 
two wheels of a standard equipment commercial 
truck. Each of these wheels was driven by a motor, 
just as in actual service, and the weight on each 
wheel was 800 pounds. These wheels were run 
almost continuously for the week, and in the same 
track 79,500'times. This is equivalent to 23,850 
vehicles traveling over one mile on a 16-foot road. 
This exhibit, while not intended to demonstrate 
conelusively the wearing qualities of the concrete 
road, was primarily to direct attention to Atlas 
Portland cement for the building of modern con 
erete highways. It was one of the most attractive 
features of the show and was closely watched to 
detect any possible wear. Not the slightest wear 
was discernible. 


THE FIRST CONCRETE BEATER TUBS IN THE 
WORLD. 


It appears that the reinforced concrete beater 
tubs which are being built by the Aberthaw Con- 
struction Co., of Boston, in the new reinforced con- 
erete buildings of the Milton Leatherboard Co., Mil 
ton, N. H., are the first beater tubs to be made of 
the* modern structural material. Generally beater 
tubs have been made of wood and lined properly. 
The proposed beater tubs are four in number, and 
have overall dimensions 26 ft. 8 ins. long by 13 ft. 
2 ins. wide, making them larger than any wooden 
tubs‘which have heretofore been built. It is stated 
that the adoption of reinforced concrete for this 
purpose will have many decided advantages and the 
results obtained with this material will be looked 
forward to with interest. 

The new main building of the Milton Leather- 
board Co. is 185 ft. by 70 ft., with two stories and 
basement. Adjoining is a raw stock room 120 by 
40 ft. and’30 ft. high. I. W. Jones of Milton, N. H., 
is the engineer. 


CONCRETE IN ILLINOIs. 
—_— 

Springfield, Tll., Oct. 19—The Jones Conerete 
Products Company, of Centralia, has moved to its 
new plant and yards, near the Illinois Southern 
railroad tracks. The plant covers half a_ block. 
Conerete blocks were used in construction. The 
firm is making all kinds of cement products and 
is meeting with success in the manufacture of 
conerete burial vaults. 

The Central Union Telephone Company has begun 
to use all concrete poles, and is building one of the 
first lines from LaSalle, through LaSalle county. 

The contract for a concrete bridge in Silvis was 
awarded to the Cement Products Company. 

The LaSalle Cement Products Company, of La- 
Salle, had an exhibit of cement posts at the county 
fair, at Ottawa. A. E. Preuss was in charge. 
Henry Stohmeyer, of Ottawa, showed all kinds 
of concrete blocks, porch pedestals and other build- 
ing materials. 

E. C. Rakow, of Decatur, has the contract for 
the steel and concrete annex to the Decatur Review 
building. which will cost $35,000. 

S. L. Norton, ef Bloomington, Ill., is manager of 
the Havana Concrete Tile & Products Company, at 
Havana. Local capitalists will be associated with 
them. The old McFadden engine works building 
will be used. It is on a railroad switch on the 
shore of the Illinois river and within a stone’s 
throw of a good supply of sand. 

The Raymond Tile & Cement Company, of Ray- 
mond, has been busy with a sixty-six earload tile 
contract for a drainage district, near Waggoner. 

Fire Sept. 20 destroyed the plant of the Illinois 
Valley Cement Products Company, causing a loss 
of $4,000. The machinery and two cars of cement 
were destroyed. The company immediately tele- 
graphed for new supplies and went ahead with 
business. 

The Ideal Conerete Construction Company, of 
Joliet, has been specializing on poreh work. 

The E. L. Johnson Cement Products Factory, at 
Vandalia, has added machinery to its plant for 
the manufacture of drain tile. A new engine 
room and two steam curing kilns have been built, 
a power tile machine installed and the car system 
of handling the products increased. The facilities 
for making building blocks have been increased 
four-fold. 

The Condron Company of Chicago is building 
the Eisner Grocery Company’s reinforced concrete 
warehouse at Champaign by the Akme system, the 
stress being directly determined by the thickness 
of the slab and the amount of reinforcement, pro- 
portioned in accordance with the Akme standards 
formulated by Professor A. N. Talbot, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois: W. G. Katt of Purdue Univer- 
sity and L. E. Ritter, consulting éngineer. The 
structure is designed for a live load of 200 pounds 
per square foot. 

Joseph Hodges. of Morrison, and John Bly, of 
Fulton. had exhibits of cement products at the 
Whiteside County Fair, at Morrison. 

Henry Wilms of Springfield, placed_ 210 rein- 
forced concrete hitching posts round the publie 
square at Auburn. 

The park board of St. Charles is using conerete 
lamp poles with granite and mica chips in its new 
lighting system in Pottawattomie park. The 
Springfield Light, Heat & Power Company, of 
Springfield, substituted concrete posts for iron 
posts on several boulevards and in several parks 
in Springfield effecting a saving of about $23 a 
post and still has a more ornamental standard. 

Contracts for two conerete bridges near Virginia 
were awarded to the Beardstown Conerete Con- 
struction Company of Beardstown, for $2.490 and 
$1,186, and two to the Virginia Construction Com- 
panv for $1,239 and $1,242. 

W. H. Shons, of Freeport, was awarded contract 
for four concrete bridges near Stockton, for $3,489. 

The Illinois Valley Cement Products Company of 
Farmington secured the contract to build a new 
jail and fire house at Morris. 


REMARKABLE CONSTRUCTION WORK. 

Bisbee, Ariz., Oct. 15.—One of the most remark- 
able pieces of concrete construction ever attempted 
in a mine in the Southwest will soon be started by 
the Calumet & Arizona Mining Company. It has 
adopted plans for repla¢ing the timbers in the five- 
compartment shaft of its Junction mine, near here, 
with reinforced concrete. This shaft is 1,800 feet 
deep and it is to be concreted from the surface to 
the 1500-foot level. The concrete will be mixed 
upon the surface and run into the underground 
moulds through pipes. It will take about ten 
months to complete the job, it is stated. The use of 
concrete for mine ‘‘timbering’’ is becoming general 
in Arizona and New Mexico. 
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FOUNDATION CONSTRUCTION, 


The foundation of a building is the first part of 
its construction, and by far the most important 
to be made exactly right. In the latitude of Chi- 
cago there is no such thing as a foundation that is 
safe from frosts unless it extends, at least, 3 feet 
6 inches below the natural grade ot the lot on which 
the building is erected. 

Big engineering propositions of foundations for 
sky-scrapers and extremely large buildings are 
always taken care of by capable engineering re- 
search and application, and have been discussed at 
length by the technical press from time to time. 
What we are calling attention to now is the founda- 
tion problem of the little cottages, the more pre- 
tentious residences, or other smaller buildings, of 
which there are immense numbers, and which con- 
stitute the larger part of all construction as well 
as the main consumption of all building ‘materials. 

Let us look at the foundation problem fairly and 
squarely. It is customary, when a man intends to 
build a bungalow, to look for the very cheapest 
material possible for all that part of the building 
which is underground, because it does not show. 
As such foundations have a very insignificant load, 
almost anything is sufficiently strong to carry it. 

Fifteen years ago twenty-four-inch rubble stone 
walls, laid in lime mortar and having a footing of 
double sized rubble stone, was the standard founda- 
tion for such buildings. Such basements were in- 
variably damp, and it made very little difference 
whether the frost got under the footing or not, 
because there was enough ‘‘give and take’’ in the 
irregularity of the bearings of the rubble and the 
soft mortar, to take up any ordinary frost heave, 
or to conceal the cracks that were the results of 
minor. settlements in the foundation walls, where 
the footing happened to rest on soft spots of earth 
or on shifty sand. 

At the present time the most popular foundation 
for such a building has come to be the 12-inch con- 
erete wall, which, when properly made, is just 
about as aearly a perfect proposition for the pur- 
pose as can be devised; but not one out of a thou- 
sand is properly made. The contractor who takes 
the job generally figures from the plans of an archi- 
tect who has never seen the lot and who assumes 
that the grade line will represent a level surface 
of the ground. He shows excavations amounting to 
a depth of 4 feet, so as to give a 6-inch margin. 
The ground slopes to one corner of the building 
in nearly every case, so the excavation on the low 
side will be no more than 6 inches or 10 inches. 
In fact, it may not extend through the black loam 
of the surface, and at that corner the building is 
entirely unprotected from the attacks of frost. 

The contractor cannot afford to furnish any more 
material than he has figuréd to use in the founda- 
tion, for more than likely he has taken the job so 
as to simply make his own wages by putting in the 
foundation. Should he deepen the trench on the 
low side, and add three additional yards of con- 
crete to his foundation, it would amount to his 
wiping out all the profit as well as his wages for 
putting in the foundation. The result is that the 
foundation as put in may be short of cement, but 
even when there is plenty of cement put into the 


concrete, the work is done so cheaply that the con- 
tractor cannot afford to mix the concrete properly. 
It is usually just a case of shoveling in some 
crushed rock, along with a little sand and a little 
cement to make a spongy, porous concrete which 
is not worthy of the name and not fit for any 
structural use. 

Naturally, such a foundation has to be first 
daubed up with plaster on the outside, then it 
has to be treated with all manner of waterproofing 
compounds and devices to keep the soil waters from 
penetrating the wall and so making a wet base- 
ment. In spite of all the precautions of water- 
proofing, close to one hundred per cent of all such 
foundations are damp, are wet, and will always be 
unsatisfactory. 

Notwithstanding all that has been published and 
said by technical men on the subject of mixing 
concrete and making it wet enough so as to puddle 
the moisture to the surface, very little puddling of 
concrete is ever really done. The main depend- 
ence for securing solidity by the usual foundation 
contractor is the weight of the material when it is 
shoveled into the forms. True, the workmen may 
walk backward and forward, stepping on the ma- 
terial, and so tamping it down with their weight, 
but it is incomplete, insufficient and unsatisfactory. 
If this is not remedied it is quite certain that 
there will be a return to the use of rubble stone 
for foundation purposes, which will keep the con- 
crete man out of a very large portion of the busi- 
ness Which he now enjoys. 

Let us assume that all the materials to make good 
concrete are assembled on the job, still it takes 
some additional assembling to that of the materials. 
It requires sufficient water, and water is not always 
the easiest thing to obtain on a little foundation 
job. When the weather is very hot, and the water 
has to be hauled in barrels or in a tank wagon, 
there is a very pronounced tendency to skimp on 
the water, just as there is to skimp on the cement 
and in every material that is in the work. There 
is no substitute for water or for adequate mixing 
in a concrete job. 

Half of the contractors who put in residence 
foundations proceed by the following method: They 
will spread out on a mixing board, or on the ground, 
a yard of crushed rock. On top of this they will 
spread half a yard of sand; on top of the sand they 
will spread, fairly evenly, four or five bags of 
cement. Then they will throw on a few buckets of 
water and immediately begin to shovel the entire 
mass into the forms, without any pretense of turn- 
ing it over or mixing it, claiming that the stuff is 
all loose and wet and mixes as it goes in. They 
claim that it is impossible to keep it from mixing, 
and, consequently, there is no use to go to the 
expense of paying men to shovel several tons of 
material two or three times, when it can be done 
with one shoveling. 

This mixing proposition is very seldom improved 
upon, even when there is a small hand mixer on 
the job, because it is somewhat of a back-breaking 
undertaking to grind the crank of a hand mixer, 
and the laborer who has this part of the work to do 
does not care a rap about the quality of the ma- 
terial he is producing, and every turn that he can 
avoid is carefully avoided. 

There is no question whatever but that a good 
solid foundation made of concrete, well mixed, well 
tamped and properly proportioned, will be just 
about as tight as a jug. If it extends down to 
3 feet 6 inches below natural grade it will be just 
about as safe from frost and in every way as 
nearly perfect a foundation as can be secured. 

When the excavation for a foundation extends 
3 feet 6 inches, or even 4 feet below natural grade, 
it will not be impervious from an attack by frost, 
unless the back-filling of dirt against the founda- 
tion, when finished, is well rammed into place and 
the dirt piled up a little higher immediately at the 
edge of the foundation, so as to throw the surface 
water a few inches away from the building. 

It would be difficult to estimate the amount of 
money involved in the damages to buildings where 
lack of depth of the footing allows the frost to go 
under the building. 

There is an idea prevalent among even expe- 
rienced contractors that loose dirt from the exea- 
vation can be piled up against the foundation of 
the building and so built up to make the 4-foot 
depth to their footing. Made ground is not a 
protection against frost until it has had from thirty 
to thirty-two winters, even though the footings are 
placed as deep as sixteen feet in made ground. 

The writer recently observed the foundation of a 
building resting on made ground which extends ten 
feet below the grade of a modern street. The total 
filling, however, amounts to about twenty feet. Last 
winter the frost penetrated into the made ground 
and got beneath the footings, which were ten feet 
below the present grade, and raised all four corners 
of that building so that extensive repairs were 


necessary during the present summer. In fact, made 
ground never becomes as solidly stratified for the 
resistance of moisture as the stratification of the 
natural surface of the earth, and this is why we 
always use the expression of ‘‘natural grade.’’ 

Made ground should never be considered as having 
any value in the placing of the footing of a build- 
ing. A 3 foot 6 inch or 4-foot excavation below 
the surface of the natural grade does not indicate 
that the penetration of frosts in severe winters is 
limited to that depth. Penetrations of frost into 
the ground have been found seven and even eight 
feet. But it does mean that in the usual construe- 
tion of buildings the quantity of moisture that 
penetrates through the various earthy strata to 
the depth of three and one-half feet is not suffi- 
cient to form a crystalline arch of ice which by 
contraction and expansion disturbs the footing of 
the building. 

The surface drainage of the building at comple- 
tion naturally becomes an important matter, for if 
rain water is kept away from the wall it will not 
go under the foundation. The owner should always 
be cautioned with regard to his responsibility in 
keeping the walls, especially those of a new build- 
ing, from standing in water while the fall rains are 
soaking into the whole surface of the ground, be- 
cause when the frost period comes this water in the 
soil will be the vehicle upon which the frost travels 
to go underneath the footings and destroy the super- 
structure. 

There is no unknown factor to the problem about 
the construction of a perfect foundation for the 
buildings of the class mentioned, but there is a 
very great difficulty in securing the construction 
of such a foundation which is positively good. The 
services of a capable architect are very cheap where 
they result in the securing of a good foundation. 
No architect has performed his duty to his client 
unless he has provided for a foundation which will 
go down deep enough below natural grade to pro- 
tect it from the frost danger and dense enough 
to protect it properly from the seepage of lateral 
pressures of water. 

There is no necessity for a wet or damp founda- 
tion, nor is there any occasion for a foundation 
that heaves with the frost; because it is simple 
enough to have it extend at least three feet six 
inches below natural grade, at all parts of the 
building, and to have the dirt filled in and thor- 
oughly tamped. Then have the outside of the 
building drained carefully for a year or two, or 
until the dirt immediately against the foundation 
has had a chance to assume something very near 
its former constituency when in its natural state, 
before the excavation occurred. 

The practical foundation men who read these 
lines will find something which, if applied, is well 
worth the space devoted to this article. 





THE PATENT SUIT. 


The U. S. District Court for the District of New 
Jersey, has sustained the Canniff patent covering 
the compressed air concrete mixers manufactured 
and sold exclusively by the Ransome Concrete Ma- 
chinery Co. and known to the trade as ‘‘ Ransome- 
Canniff Grout Mixers.’’ In a suit commenced 
against the Cockburn Co. in 1912 by the Ransome 
Concrete Machinery Co, for infringement of the 
Canniff patent a decree was granted August 13th, 
1912, by his Honor Judge Rolstab, of the United 
States District Court for the District of New Jer- 
sey, stating in part ‘‘that the defendant, the Cock- 
burn Company, has infringed the claims of said 
letters patent and the exclusive rights of the com- 
plainants under the same by making, using and sell- 
ing pneumatic grout mixing and discharging appara- 
tus, embodying the said invention and improvement, 
patented as aforesaid, as charged in the said bill 
vf complaint.’’ 

The Canniff patent is the pioneer patent covering 
all apparatus for mixing concrete by compressed air 
in a closed vessel. It covers not only grout mixing 
apparatus but apparatus for mixing concrete by 
compressed air for any purpose. 





CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION IN ST. LOUIS, 


A great many reinforced concrete buildings are 
being erected in St. Louis. Within the past week 
the elevator building, a part of the flour milling 
and grain handling enterprise of the Charles Valier 
Co., was completed by the concrete contractors. 
The contracts for the construction of the other parts 
of the building have not been let. The new elevator 
is of reinforced concrete construction, thoroughly 
fireproof. No wood whatever has been used in the 
building. 

The contract for a big structure to be used as a 
loft building has recently been awarded. It is to 
be of reinforced concrete, meeting the standard 
requirements of fireproof buildings. 
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IMPORTANT MUNICIPAL PROJECT 


Considerable progress has already been made in 
the reconstruction of the great dam across the 
Colorado river ‘near Austin, Texas. Under the 
terms of the franchise which the city granted 
William D. Johnson, of Hartford, Conn., for the 
replacing of this structure and the installation of 
a hydroelectric plant the work shall be finished 
by November 1, 1913. The cost of the dam, power 
plant and a 10,000,000-gallon reinforced concrete 
auxiliary reservoir, all of which are provided for 
in the contract, is to be $1,720,000. No bonds are 
to be issued by the city for meeting this indebted- 
ness. The City Power Company which Mr. John- 
son organized and to which the franchise was trans- 
ferred is to receive its pay in installments of 
$100,000 when the contract is finished and the 
remainder in twenty-five annual payments of 
$64,800 each without interest. The city of Austin 
expects to meet these payments out of the earnings 
of the municipal waterworks and electric power 
plants. 

In some respects the dam will possess unique 
features. It will be of reinforced concrete con- 
struction and of the hollow type. Its length will 
be 1,091 feet, height 65 feet and the foundation 
will extend to a maximum depth of 24 feet below 
the bed of the river. The dam will form an arti- 
ficial lake which will have a length of about 29 
miles and a width of 400 to 800 yards. The hydro- 
electric plant will have a capacity of 7,400 horse- 
power. This energy will be transmitted to the 
municipal waterworks plant three miles and will 
be used to operate its machinery and the surplus 
will be available for other power purposes. As an 
auxiliary to the river water supply of the city the 
franchise provides for the construction of a 
10,000,000-gallon reservoir upon a hill just north 
of town. This reservoir will be lined with re- 
inforced concrete and divided into four compart- 
ments. 

An interesting feature of the dam, as shown by 
the perspective of that structure, is a 30-foot 
roadway which will surmount it at a height of 
several feet above the crest. Besides being used 
for vehicle and foot passengers the proposed road- 
way will carry tracks for street and interurban 
car lines, 

The principle of construction of the dam is that 
of a waterproof, reinforced concrete slab inclined 
to upstream and downstream sides and supported 
on vertical walls 20 feet apart. These walls are 
in turn supported by cross walls built at an angle 
to the horizontal plane nearly normal to the up- 
stream face of the dam and being practically 
parallel to the resultant of all upper pressure that 
may come upon the structure. 

The Colorado river rises suddenly from a flow 
of less than 300 cubic feet per second to extreme 
floods of something like 200,000 ecubie feet per 
second. Provisions have been made in this dam 
to take care of this excessive flood flow without 
increasing the presure on the portion of the old 
dam which is being used as a part of the new 
structure. In the total length of the dam about 
550 feet will be built with a crest nine feet lower 
than the crest of the old dam, but the impounded 
water will be five feet higher than the old dam, 
the difference in the heights of the crests being 
provided for by patented automatic gates, those 
gates over the portion of the low dam to be four- 
teen feet high, and those over the portion of the 
old dam to be five feet high. These gates were 
designed to operate automatically. They will be 
pivoted on a horizontal pivot; the location of this 
pivot is so designed that when the water is just 
five feet above the crest of the old dam the pres- 
sure will hold the gate vertically in equilibrium, 
but even a few inches of extra height of water will 
cause the resultant of the pressure on the gates 
to rise to such an extent that the gates will turn 
over, and in times of flood these gate vanes will 
be in the water that is spilling over the crest of 
the dam. 

The lake, being some 25 to 30 miles long, and 
having great depths will have practically no eur- 
rent even in times of floods, and the sediment sus- 
pended in the water will settle on the bottom. 
Provisions for taking care of this deposit are made 
by eight large sluice gates to*be located at the 
bottom of the dam. These sluice gates will be 
operated by hvdraulic pressure from the electric 
power house, and may be opened and closed at the 
pleasure of the operator, and will serve not only 
to wash out the silt accumulation in the lake, but 


(By W. D. Hornaday.) 
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HOW THE AUSTIN DAM WILL LOOK WHEN DONE. 


may be used for emptying the lake so that the dam 
may be waterproofed or that any necessary repairs 
may be carried on without serious delays. 

The penstocks for the turbines will be situated 
so that the water in the lake may be used down 
to 18 feet below the crest of the dam, thus giving 
a very large storage capacity, which will increase 
the primary power in case of extreme drouth, the 
reserve waters down to 18 feet below the crest of 
the dam being equal to about the natural flow of 
the river in dry times for a little more than one 
hundred days, which is about the longest period 
of low water ever recorded by the United States 
surveys. 

Provisions of the builders for carrying on con- 
struction operations consist in railroad spur tracks 
so disposed so that one track is raised some 30 
feet above the level of the mixing plant, so that 
the gravel may be dumped from self-dumping cars 
into bins from which the gravel is fed by gravity 
to the mixer. Sand for the construction is pro- 
vided from the adjacent sand beach, and is handled 
by derricks to an elevated bin above the mixer, so 
that the sand may also be handled by gravity. 
The mixing plant consists of a large batch mixer, 
from which mixer the concrete is dumped into 
buckets, which buckets are elevated into a tower 
about 150 feet high, and from that height spouted 
to various parts of the job. Waterproofing in the 
concrete is provided by the waterproofing material 
mixed with the water, and provisions have been 
made to feed this mixer automatically into the 
concrete mixer. In the construction of the dam 
about 35,000 barrels of cement and about 600 tons 
of reinforcing steel will be used. 

Exeavation for corewall and cut-off wall is being 
made with large derricks and self-dumping buckets 
in accordance with the general practice for such 
operations. A 24-inch cable has been strung across 
the river, operated by a powerful steam drum and 
a carriage capable of carrying three tons at the 
rate of 700 feet per minute, earrying various 
materials such as concrete, forms and lumber from 
one end of the construction to the other. 

The equipment of the hydroelectric plant will be 
three vertical turbines, having a normal rated 
capacity of about 2500-horsepower at 60 feet head. 
The generators will be directly connected to the 
turbines, and will generate power at 6600 volts, 
being transmitted by two three-phase circuits to 
the city power house, a distance of about three 
miles from the dam. There it will be transformed 
to the low voltage now used by the city in its dis- 
tribution service. The pumps for supplying the 
city of Austin with its water will be located at 
the present power house, where an excellent filter 
service is in use. These pumps will be filled by 
an electric motor, and will each have a capacity 
of 6,000,000 gallons per day. 

The reservoir, the construction of which is also 
embraced in the franchise of the builders, will be 
situated about three miles north of town, on a hill. 
It will provide a pressure of about 15 pounds per 


square inch more than the present system in use 
by the city. This reservoir will be cireular, and 
have an aréa of about 2% acres. It will be divided 
into four compartments. It will be built of re- 
inforced conerete and provided with drains and 
separate outlots from each compartments. The 
capacity of the entire reservoir will be ten million 
gallons. 

As stated above the price to be paid by the city 
is $100,000 cash when the entire plant is completed 
and accepted, and $64,800 annually for 25 years, 
without interest, this latter sum being the exact 
value of 600,000-horsepower hours per month at the 
rate of nine-tenths cents, which amount of power 
is guaranteed by the builders for the entire period 
of the franchise, although it is estimated that nearly 
double this amount of power will be available at 
all times without augmentation by steam power. 

The consulting and chief engineer of the work 
is Lamar Lyndon, of New York and Atlanta. .Frank 
Taylor is resident engineer. 





MILWAUKEE CONCRETE NEWS. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 18.—Indieations are that 
Milwaukee county will soon be in the market for 
$40,000 worth of road making machinery, so that the 
county can do its own road building, instead of let- 
ting the work out to contractors. The county board 
committees on highways and bridges, laws and legis- 
lation, has decided unanimously to ask the board to 
appropriate $150,000 to be expended on good roads 
next year, and the $40,000 for road making equip- 
ment. Practically all the roads to be improved will 
be paved with concrete. 

Under the Wisconsin law, the state would con- 
tribute approximately $65,000, if the county ex- 
pends $190,000 and does the work the way the state 
highway commission wants it done. Thus there 
would be over $250,000 worth of road work done in 
Milwaukee county next year, and it is expected that 
the appropriation will be granted. 

Herbert J. Kuelling, county highway commissioner, 
says that about twenty miles of road in Milwaukee 
county is being paved this year and that the work 
is progressing rapidly. Most of this is being, paved 
with concrete, except a portion of the Watertown 
road, which is paved with Kettle river sandstone, 
and three miles of macadam on Rawson and Layton 
avenues. The commissioner is now advertising for 
bids for concreting the third two-mile section of the 
Kilbourn road. Work has been completed on the 
first two sections, the conerete having been laid 
eighteen feet wide, with seven inches the maximum 
thickness. 





Twenty-five automobile loads of scientists who 
recently attended the International Congress of Ap- 
plied Chemistry in New York and Washington, 
visited the plant of the German American Cement 
Company at LaSalle, September 22. 
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CONCRETING IN PANAMA, 





Interesting Review of the Gigantic Task Issued by 
Uncle Sam. 


(Photos by Felix J. Koch.) 


Uncle Sam has just recently issued an interesting 
review of three years’ cementing and concreting 
down at the Panama Canal. 

‘*Placement of concrete for the Gatun works,’’ 
he states, ‘‘was begun on August 24, 1909, and on 
August 24, 1912, fully 91.9 per cent of the 2,055,000 
cubie yards required in the construction of the locks 
had been laid. The amount in place at the close of 
that day was 1,889,673 cubic yards, leaving to be 
placed approximately 165,000 cubic yards. 

‘*An average of 1,075 cubic yards per working 
day was laid during the year ending August 24, 
1912. During the year ending the same date in 
1911 the daily average was 2,911 cubic yards. The 
decrease is due to the completion of the, heavy 
masonry. 

**Conecrete for the upper and intermediate locks, 
exclusive of the south approach wall, was practi- 
cally completed by September 1, 1911, and about 
38.6 per cent of the concrete for the lower level 
was in place at that time. During the past year 
the mass work for the lower level, exclusive of the 
north approach walls, has been completed, leaving 
about 153,000 ecubie yards of concrete yet to be 
placed. At the upper end of the locks, piers and 
arches for the wing walls were completed, and the 
cellular approach wall, for which the first concrete 
was laid on September 30, 1911, is within 3 per 
cent of completion. 

‘*As the heavy masonry was brought to comple 
tion, mixer production was decreased. Early in 
September, 1911, the construction plant, with eight 
2 eubie yard mixers began to reduce production by 
using fewer of the cubes continuously, though the 
number in use on any day was affected by imme- 
diate conditions. From August to December, 1911, 
the average number of mixers used was a little 
over five; later this went down to three, and after 
that to two. 

‘*TIn accord with the approach to completion of 
the conerete work, the hauling of sand from Nombre 
de Dios was discontinued on November 17, 1911. 
The rock-crushing plant at Porto Bello was also 
closed in April of 1912. Two of the three duplex 
eableways which had been engaged in placing con- 
crete in the lower level were devoted each in 1912 
to the placing of back-fill and of dry-fill in the cen 
ter wall, and only one of the four sets is now in 
use for placing concrete. 








MOLDS IN PLACE, 








GOETHALS, ARCH CONTRACTOR 


‘*The principal concrete work yet to be done for 
the locks will be on the lower wing and approach 
walls. No concrete has been placed there, the sites 
being under water, while dipper and pipe-line sue- 
tion dredges are excavating for rock foundation. 


LOUISVILLE CONCRETE NEWS. 

Louisville, Oct. 17.—Local concrete companies 
are having one of the best runs of their history, 
demand being at an unusually high stage. Build 
ing operations in Louisville are heavy in the ex 
treme, providing plentiful and profitable business 
for the concrete men. That material is being fa 
vored by builders to a great extent, and companies 
which handle concrete are finding the cornucopia 
tipping their way, and business coming in in suf 
ficient volume to insure activity well up to the 
turn of the year. 

While conditions are in the main satisfactory, 
the sharp advance in. the price of cement is causing 
some discomfort to concrete workers. The ad- 
vanced quotations, of course, are having little ef 
fect on new work, the influence being directed to 
contracts which have held the attention of con 
crete men for some time past. The contracts were 
awarded at figures which involved the use of ce 
ment at considerably lower prices than now prevail, 
and the concrete men have seen their margin of 
profit cut considerably by the advanced prices. 
However, this condition is not causing serious loss 
to any of the concrete men, and all are atoning for 
the discrepancy on the heavy volume of new work 
which is coming their way. 

What is believed to be one of the heaviest single 
shipments ever made from Louisville is that di- 
rected recently to the Burley Tobacco Company, of 
Lexington, by the Unit Brick & Tile Company, of 
Louisville. No less than twenty-three cars of con 
crete bricks were shipped by the Louisville con- 
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METAL FORMS. 


cern. The order was the largest individual one 
ever handled by the Unit Brick & Tile Co. and 
practically cleaned out the yard of that concern. 
The new warehouse to be erected by the Burley 
people will cover three acres of ground, and will 
be the largest in the United States, it is said. 
The shortage of cars played a slight part in the 
recent shipment, delaying it for a few days. The 
transportation equipment was forthcoming in time 
to deliver the brick on the allotted period, how- 
ever, and officers of the company are elated over 
the completion of the contract. The Unit Brick 
& Tile Company has practically completed its ac- 
tivity for the current year, as the plant will prob- 
ably be shut down until spring. A new mold is to 
be built during the coming winter, though the cold 
weather is expected to retard work somewhat. For 
that reason, officers of the company believe that 
full activities will not be resumed until early 
spring. President Dennis Long recently returned 
from a trip to Europe, where he has spent the sum- 
mer. Mr. Long returned to Louisville in robust 
health and filled with renewed ambition. He is 
again at work, giving much of his time to the Unit 
Brick & Tile Company, as well as others in which 
he is interested. 

While the quotations on cement are having some 
effect on the Western Conerete Construction Com- 
pany, of Louisville, that concern lost only slightly 
by the jump. The company is now paying $1.75, 
gross, for cement, that figure including forty cents 
for sacks, as well as the freight. Business is up 
to standard, though most of the Western’s work 
is for small residences. 

The new garage of the Yager Motor Car Com- 
pany, to be erected at Third and A streets, Louis- 
ville, is at present monopolizing much of the at- 
tention of G. W. Younger, one of the leaders of 
the Louisvile concrete field. The garage is to be 
of reinforced concrete. The same company is pro- 
viding concrete foundations for the new plant of 
the Goodyear Rubber Company, at Preston street 
and Broadway. Concrete foundations for the new 
Masonic Home at First and Avery streets consti- 
tute another contract of some importance. Foun- 
dations for residential work are numerous, and Mr. 
Younger is engaged on work for four new houses 
in Crescent Hill and a couple of more in Beech- 
mont, in the southern section of Louisville. Other 
work of value is in prospect and Mr. Younger ex- 
pects the winter trade to surpass any previous 
year as far as volume is concerned. 

Four concrete bungalows, aggregating $25,000, 
are being erected by the Central Concrete Con- 
struction Company in the Highlands, one of the 
exclusive residential sections of Louisville. Two 
other residences will -be begun shortly, and the 
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Central will have its hands full for the remainder 
of the present year, besides having some of its 
contracts overlap. The company has enlarged its 
office and added one or two new bookkeepers, the 
office work having extended sharply with the press 
of work. Charlie Mazzoni, who for same time 
past has worked on the outside for the Central, 
is to enter business for himself as the Louisville 
representative for several builders’ supply houses. 
Mr. Mazzoni will shortly establish offices in Louis 
ville, though he will continue to sell blocks for 
the Central Concrete Construction Company. 

Sam Robertson, a well-known local conerete man, 
is recovering from a sevére attack of nervous dys 
pepsia which has confined him to his home for some 
time. Work on the new warehouse for the Hil 
lerich Company, the bat manufacturing concern, is 
progressing rapidly, under Mr. Robertson’s diree 
tion. The building will be of reinforced concrete 
and will eost about $7,000. It will be completed 
in November. 

The concrete work on the new Parkland branch 
library is being one by the National Roofing & Sup- 
ply Company, of Louisville. The new branch is 
located at Thirty-third and High streets. The same 
company is one of the bidders in the new sani 
tarium to be erected at Waverly Hill shortly and 
hopes to land the contract without serious com 
petition. D. X. Murphy & Bro. are the architects 
for the new structure. 

All street work now going on, as well as that 
planned for the future by the city of Louisville, 
will be featured by cement filling or grouting. 

Cement also is to be used in streets where gran 
ite is used for paving. In the past, granite has 
proven the very best material for streets where 
heavy traffic is the rule, the only drawback being 
the tremendous noise. Cement is expected to rem- 
edy this condition by making a smooth surface. 
The usual block of granite is round on the top, and 
that fact has been responsible for the noise at 
tending the passage of a heavily loaded vehicle. 
The cement will make the top of the granite flush 
with the other blocks, and will render the granite 
as satisfactory as brick for the same purpose. The 
cement also will extend the life of granite streets, 
as in the case of brick thoroughfares. 

James A. Clark, a well-known concrete contractor 
of Evansville, Ind., has entered the ranks of the 
Benedicts, marrying Miss Ada M. Lewis, of Lewis 
port, Ky., recently. The ceremony was performed 
in Evansville, following a romance of several 
months. 

A Louisville newspaper, through its editorial col- 
umns, has recently called attention to the fact 
that, while the use of concrete for sidewalks is in- 
creasing rapidly and seems likely to supplant all 
other materials in Louisville, a small percentage of 
the walks have disintegrated quickly, because of the 
fact that both labor and material was of inferior 
quality and quantity. While it is pointed out that 
unserupulous contractors have been responsible for 
unsatisfactory walks, the higher class of builders 
have dene their work well. , The writer of the edi- 
torial suggests some method of supervision to in- 
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sure the proper mixing of the materials as well as 
the correct amount. In such cases, he asserts, con 
crete pavement are superior to others, both in re- 
spect to durability and appearance. 

The National Concrete Construction Company, of 
Louisville, has begun work on the erection of a 
five-story addition to the Vendome Hotel, of Evans- 
ville, Ind. The structure will cost about $75,000, 
being built of reinforced concrete. The steel has 
been shipped to Evansville, and work on the edi- 
fice will be rushed. The same company is doing 
extensive railroad work in Alabama, -building new 
bridges and culverts for roads in that state. Ed- 
ward F. Kimball has left Louisville for Alabama, 
where he will spend the winter superintending the 
work, 





‘*CHICAGO AA’’ CONCRETE MODELS POPULAR 
AT THE STATE FAIR. 

Seldom, if ever, has an exhibit aroused so much 

popular interest as the one installed by the Chi- 





CHICAGO PORTLAND CEMENT CO: BOOTH AT STATE FAIR. 


Be 





ALL CONCRETE. 


eago Portland Cement Company at the State Fair, 
held at Springfield, Ill., recently. Here the visit- 
ing farmer saw in miniature a barn in concrete, not 
merely the floors and walls of concrete to which he 
has become more or less accustomed, but even to 
the extent of the roof, feedways, mangers and hay- 
racks. 

And the barn was only one of twenty such models 
on display, molded in conerete to an exactitude 
which pleased and surprised every single visitor 
to the exhibit. 

Day after day the same enthusiasts could be ob- 
served showing the late arrivals a particular model 
after their own heart; sometimes it was the 
combination-silo-and-elevated-water-tank, a feature 
which caused much favorable comment, the minia- 
ture garage with its arched roof and housing a 
miniature ‘‘Rambler’’ received more than passing 
interest, while the hen house equipped interiorly 
with nests, roosts and drop boards of conerete was 
conceded the acme in poultry house construction. 

The ‘‘Cement User,’’ a new booklet published by 
the Chicago Portland Cement Company, describes 
the model in detail, and more than 9,000 copies 
were distributed from the exhibit, so incessant was 
the demand for this information. 

More than 2,100 visiting farmers likewise par- 
ticipated in the straw vote conducted by the com- 
pany on the Presidential election. 

Messrs. Cassidy, Stade and Greenleaf were the 
representatives of the Chicago Portland Cement 
Company in attendance at the exhibit throughout 
the entire fair. 





MATERIAL MEN ELECTION. 

Directors of the Los Angeles (Cal:) Building 
Men’s Protective Association, who were elected at 
the annual meeting of that organization Wednes- 
day, met at the Union League Club Building re- 
eently and organized by electing the following 
officers: 

President, Robert Hutcheson, of the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Company; first vice president, W. 5S. 
Heaton, of the Los Angeles Stone Company; sec- 
ond vice president, Charles Holloway, of the 
Roebling Construction Company, and _ secretary- 
treasurer, T. E. Nichols. 

Other members of the new board of directors 
are: John Griffin, Pacific Coast Planing Mill; 
Walter Simons, Simons Brick Company; E. P. 
Duncklee, Llewllyn Iron Works; C. D. Collom, Cali- 
fornia-Portland Cement Company; W. F. Marks, 
Hoffman-Marks Hardware Company; H. L. Rosen- 
berg, Hipolita Sereen and Sash Company, and D. 
P. Chandler, Parafine Paint Company. 

F. E. Danly & Co., Chicago; capital, $5,000. 
Builders’ supplies. Ineorporators—Chauncey W. 
Martyn, Roy Johnson and Morton B. Eddy. 
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BIG CEMENT PLANT. 
(Specia! to Rock Propvucts.) 

Pocatello, Ida., Oct. 19.—From all reports Poca- 
tello will be the distributing center for one of the 
largest Portland cement manufacturing plants in 
the entire northwest. Theodore Gathe of the Idaho 
Packing Company of this city, has recently made 
the official statement that a prominent cement com- 
pany in St. Louis has renewed the option on the 
company’s ranch just back of Inkom, and that 
they have issued the statement that they will begin 
the most complete plant for the production of ce- 
ment in the entire west. The company has made 
the statement that the plant will cost about $3,- 
000,000. Sample of the deposits in the vicinity 
of Inkom have been taken by the company’s ex- 
pert, and the report recently made is that the de- 
posit is of the very best for the making of the fa- 
mous Portland cement. The main deposit is lo- 
cated on the ranch of the Idaho Packing company’s 
ranch, and can be tapped by a railroad spur a little 
over a mile long. 





CEMENT MEN AT ILLINOIS STATE FAIR, 

Springfield, Ill., Oct. 19.—The silo was the thing 
wherein to catch the fancy of the king—the pros- 
perous Illinois farmer. All building materials men 
at the Illinois State Fair agreed to this; the con- 
crete and the clay men were equally busy. ‘‘Our 
big supply of silo literature gave out the second 
day,’’ said W. H. Hurley, of the Universal Port- 
land Cement Company, which had space on the main 
aisle in Machinery Hall, ‘‘and there was very little 
of our big pile of general farm concrete literature 
left, although we had the booth almost blockaded at 
first.’’ The feature of the Universal exhibit was 
the moving picture reel which showed the construc- 
tion of concrete roads. The black tent housed an 
average of 2,300 persons a day. A stone’s throw 
from the exhibit Universal cement was being used 
upon the new road which is being built for the 
Springfield Commercial Association under the direc- 
tion of A. N. Johnson, engineer of the Illinois State 
Highway Commission. The satisfied Universal rep- 
resentatives here were O. A. Wakeman, S. 8S. Gib- 
ney, J. P. Jerka, Edward Quebberman, O. C. Hub- 
bard and W. C. Hurley. R. P. Hall and J. P. Beck 
came down with the Chicago Association of Com- 
meree for one day. 

Careful circularizing of Dlinois, state-wide news- 
paper publicity, and a straw-voting contest brought 
big crowds to the model farm of the Chicago Port- 
land Cement Company. It was a wise move to the 
second floor of the Dome building, for although the 
space was not large as many as eighty-five persons 
were counted in the booth at one time. R. Craw- 
ford’s staunch model farm, from concrete mansion 
down to a concrete lawn roller, was welcomed by 
the visitors, as it really gave them an idea of stable 
construction. The literature was in demand not 
from the curious but from farmers and other pros- 
pective customers. Mr. Crawford, Fred J. Cassidy, 
Charles H. Greenleaf and A. A. Stade had charge of 
the exhibit. 





INSPECT NEW PLANT. 
An inspection trip was made recently to the 
plant of the Kentucky Portland Cement & Coal 
Company at Pine Hill, Ky. 








ARRIVAL OF TRAIN. 


The party was composed of prominent business 
men and bankers in Louisville and left on a spe- 
cial Pullman attached to the regular 8 o’clock train 
for Pine Hill, Ky. The car was set off at the 
company’s spur, from which it was taken into the 
property by the company’s locomotive, where the 
party spent the night. On the following day the 





ON THE WAY. 


preliminary work on the 2,000-barrel cement mill 
was viewed by the party, the coal mines inspected, 
as well as the site and preliminary work for the 
hydrated lime plant of 30,000 tons annually, which 
will be in operation about April Ist next. 


THE CEMENT SHOWS. 








More Than Half the Space Is Allotted at the First Draw= 
ing and Success Is Assured, 





At the preliminary drawing for spaces at the 
Pittsburgh and Chicago cement shows, held in the 
office of the Cement Products Exhibition Company, 
72 West Adams street, Chicago, September 26, some- 
thing over fifty per cent of the floor area in Exposi- 
tion Hall and the Coliseum was taken up. This 
early reservation of spaces indicates that interest 
in the cement shows is not at all waning and that 
exhibitors appreciate, in even a greater degree, the 
opportunities presented by the exhibitions and the 
valuable work they accomplish in increasing the de- 
velopment of concrete construction and the use of 
concrete machinery. 

Since the first allotment of spaces a great. many 
firms have secured locations and are making plans 
for elaborate displays. In variety and elaborate- 
ness of exhibits the coming shows at Pittsburgh 
and Chicago bid fair to exceed the previous ones. 
The concerns that are exhibiting are the substan- 
tial ones in the field of conerete machinery and 
concrete using appliances, and there is evéry indi- 
cation that the exhibits to be seen in December and 
January will be more creditable and representative 
than any every before disclosed. 

The active co-operation of the Pittsburgh Cham- 
ber of Commerce and other civic organizations in 
the Pittsburgh district has been enlisted. Their co- 
operation means a great deal for the success of the 
Pittsburgh exhibition, and strong efforts will be 
made by these several bodies to bring a very large 
out-of-town attendance. The exhibitions are being 
advertised very widely. Over one-half million leaf- 
lets about the shows have been distributed and over 
one million more will be sent out before the open- 
ing of the Pittsburgh show. Full-page advertise- 
ments in the cement papers in the field have been 
published for the purpose of attracting visitors. 

President Richard L. Humphrey, of the National 
Association of Cement Users, advises that announce- 
ments and complete programs of the ninth annual 
convention at Pittsburgh will be issued within a 
short time. The preparation of a program for a 
convention of this kind is not a simple matter; as 
the most noted experts in the various fields of con- 
erete construction are at the same time the busiest 
men, it is not always possible to obtain their eon- 


sent to prepare papers and addresses. However, 
President Humphrey has this year been exception- 
ally successful and an unusually instructive and 
entertaining series of speeches will be heard. 

Cement users, engineers, contractors, dealers, 
architects and builders should make their plans 
now to attend either or both of the exhibitions, at 
Pittsburgh and Chicago. The shows come at a sea- 
son when there is most leisure and the best opportu- 
nity for getting away from business. Attendance 
at the cement shows and a study of the exhibits is 
invaluable. 





CEMENT IN ST. LOUIS. 


The demand for lime and cement is exceptionally 
heavy and the supply is short, owing to the scarcity 
of labor and the shortage in car equipment, which 
makes it almost impossible to get out shipments 
promptly by many of the cement people. Although 
this would naturally cause a further advance in 
prices, all the mills here have determined not to 
take advantage of these handicaps but to keep the 
prices as they are at the present time. Nearly all 
the lime and cement plants are having a nice run 
of trade. 

The St. Louis Portland Cement Company reports 
an excellent call for both cement and lime. It has 
both the cement and the lime and also the labor 
required, because the plant, being within the local 
switching limits, is not handicapped either by 
shortage of cars or other causes, so they are making 
immediate local shipments coming to them. 





CUBAN MARKET FOR PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Within the last decade Portland cement has be- 
come a very important item in Cuba’s import trade. 
Its usefulness in tropical countries is demonstrated 
in many ways, and this is especially true of the 
conditions in Cuba. On account of the lack of 
cheap building lumber and municipal building regu- 
lations, most of the houses in Cuban cities are con- 
structed of stone, brick and mortar, or a mixture 
of broken stone and mortar. While these building 
materials are still used to a large extent, each year 
notes a considerable advance in the use of cement 
and concrete for houses and large buildings. A 
considerable portion of the imported cement is used 
in constructing docks, street pavements, sidewalks, 
curbstones, floor tiles, and for ornamental work of 
every desvription. Certain Cuban artisans have 
acquired great proficiency in working up cement 
imitations of stone, tree trunks, and even plants 
and leaves. ‘Tints are used to imitate the colors 
of the subject, and the effect is generally very 
attractive. In one of the suburbs of Havana there 
is a typical thatched-roof Cuban hut made entirely 
of cement and stone. The work is so cleverly exe- 
cuted that it is difficult to distinguish it from the 
original. The valve of this interesting work, how- 
ever, is confined to its ornamental usefulness. 

The manufacture of Cuban floor tile consumes a 
large amount of cemént, hence the yearly increase 
in business. In this connection a brief description 
of the Cuban floor tile and its manufacture may be 
interesting to manufacturers of similar material in 
the United States. Cuban floor tile is 8x8x3 inches 
in size and is made in solid colors and in regular 
patterns of different colors; it is made by either a 
European or an American hydraulic tile machine 
which turns out one, two or four tiles at each 
operation. The colored cements are placed in the 
machine by. hand and are kept separate by a design 
or pattern made of thin steel. 


LOUISVILLE CEMENT NEWS. 








Louisville, Ky., Oct. 18—Demand for cement in 
Louisville is well above the average, and récent 
business has shown a satisfactory and healthy in- 
crease over that of recent years. The stiffening 
market has had no ill effect on business, buyers 
being inclined to invest in spite of the advancing 
quotations. With construction work of all kinds 
planned by builders, the prospects for the coming 
winter are well ahead of normal, it is believed. 

One drawback to the present situation is the car 
shortage, which in several parts of Kentucky has 
become acute and interferes seriously with building 
operations. While Louisville cement companies 
have been able to care for their trade to a satis- 
factory extent, others at. interior points have, not 
been so fortunate. Rule 19, regarding the routing 
of cars, which was recently put into operation by 
the Pennsylvania and the Queen & Crescent ,rail- 
roads, is to some extent responsible for the shortage, 
it is asserted. The prime reason, however, -is the 
efforts being made by railroads to devote more 
than a fair share of attention to the crops in the 
Northwest. This has resulted in general confusion 
in Kentucky and elsewhere. Rule 19 provides!that 


(Continued on page 37.) 
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There’s true economy In using 


“ALCA” LIME 


(Trade Mark) 
A Combination of Calcium Aluminate 
and Hydrated Lime 


Quick hardening, highly plastic, non-staining. 
Prepared with or without hair. Makes the 
best Mortars, Plasters and Stuccos. 


Our Information Bureau is glad to ° 
give prompt and courteous attention 
to all problems submitted. Write for 
interesting and instructive booklets. 


Security Cement & Lime Co. 


Head Offices: 813 Equitable Building 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Announcement 








An unusually severe 

car-shortage coupled 
with the present heavy 
demand, is affecting alike, 
the User and Distnibuter of 
Portland Cement. 

Patrons of the Chicago 

Portland Cement Company 
may rest assured, however, that 
everything possible is being done 


on their behalf to alleviate this 
condition. 
































Liggett Bldg. Long Bldg. 








Standard 
Brands 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Lightest in Color 
SALES OFFICE: Highest Tensile Strength 


Liggett Bidg., St. Louis om 

ALWAYS UNIFORM 
Always the same high 
quality. Prompt ship- 
ment guaranteed and 
made possible, as each 
mill is located within 
switching limits of the 
two greatest railroad 
centers of the West. 
You are .assured of 
your orders being 
SALES OFFICE: promptly filled. 


Long Bldg., Kansas City 








MANUFACTURED BY 


Union Sand & Material Co. 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY .- - MEMPHIS 
Tenn. Trust Bidg, 








Bates 
Valve 


Open 
Mouth 
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WATERPROOF 


An Extra Heavy, Extra Strong 


WATERPROOF PAPER BAG 
For Cement, Plaster, Lime, Etc. 


West Jersey Bag Co. 


Camden, N. J. 
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SAMSON CEMENT poor ne SLATE 
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WATERPROOFING MATERIALS SLU UADY INC 5) OO ASPHALT ROOFINGS 
BUILDERS SPECIALTIES HOUSTON-BROS.CO. PITTSBURG ALL SLATERS SUPPLIES 


: MEACHAM & WRIGHT COMPANY 
Bonnell Iris Aggregate CEMENT 


Makes the most beautiful, distinctive and original 
surface for concrete work. It is unlike any other CHICAGO 


material and must be seen to be appreciated. If 
? 
Saylor’s Portland Cement 


you want to do concrete work which will show a 
marked individuality, try this material. Sample 
Oldest American Portland 
Used by the United States Government since 1876 


sent on application. 
COPLAY CEMENT MANUFACTURING CO. 


SALES OFFICES: 
Fifth Avenue Building, 1106 Land Title Bldg., 
NEW YORK CITY PHILADELPHIA 


























ENDORSED BY LEADING ARCHITECTS 


JOHN HARPER BONNELL 
501 Fifth Avenue New York City 
































ROBERT W.HUNT JNO.J.CONE JAS.C.HALLSTED D.W.McNAUGHER 


HITEH A T Whitehall Cement ROBERT W. HUNT & CO., ENGINEERS 
W Manufacturing Co. INSPECTION CEMENT & REINFORCING STEEL 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL TESTING 
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Ottawa, Ill. Plaster of Paris 
Washed-Steam Dried and Screened 
4 NE 
Facing Concrete Blocks Gre S 
Ornamental Concrete Stone CUSTER™ 
White Plaster wr Yorn CIS 
Unexcelled for : 5 
Roofing is made from the best selected Nova Scotia Gypsum, 
Exterior Plastering and is the recognized standard in quality. It sets 
. slowly, works cool, has great tensile strength. 
Sawing Stone and Marble, etc. It is the lightest, the finest, a pure white in color, 
and absolutely uniform. 
{ Analysis 99.90% » yee = — covering capacity and makes 
t 1¢€ est wall. 
If you are interested in Finishing, Casti 
Prices, Freight Rates and Samples on Application RI Mee Boas ry sefeBle son 3 Mg 
It tells how all Plaster of Paris is manufactured and 
Shipped in Paper Lined Box why “Riverside” is the bighest grade of Plaster made. 
Cars or In 175-lb. Bags R k Pl M ufa . Co 
ock Flaster Manufacturing Uo. 
You can order less than a carload, in fact shipments as 381 Fourth A 
— , ae ee City. 
small as five 175 lb. bags can be delivered economically. . " aeosihtces 











LARGEST SHIPPERS OF WHITE SAND IN THE UNITED STATES 
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Why Were “S-A” Conveyors 
and Screens Used Here? 
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S-A MFG CO 


The Largest Gravel Washing Plant in the World 


HE largest producers of sand and gravel use 
cays equipment entirely, in their four large 
plants. In designing their latest plant (Joliet Sand & 
Gravel Co.’s Rockdale plant) which is the largest in 
the world, they specified ‘‘S-A’’ machinery without 
question on account of the excellent service given in 
their other plants. 


This Is the “S-A’”’ System 
of Washing Gravel 


The gravel passes 
from the hopper 
at the left to the 
first screen where 
it meets a stream 
of water. From there successively to the next screens, 
and then to the automatic settling tank, where the 
fine sand is saved. 


The Improved 
Gilbert Screen 


Eleven of these screens 
were used in the above 
plant. The small inner skirt triples the life of the 


The New Unit Carrier 


It is the strongest, lightest and 
easiest running carrier made. 
The individual units may be 
adjusted to every operating condition, and to changes in 
the size of the conveyor. 





outer. screen. 





Our experience in designing two hundred successful 
gravel washing plants is at your 
service. Write 


Stephens-Adamson Mfz. Co. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Los Angeles 


San Francisco 
Birmingham 


New York 


Chie 
Portland ~— 














When you have looked 


over all the advertise- 
ments in. this 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


and you still don’t 


issue of 








find what you want 
drop a line to 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


Information Bureau 
537 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 












































F.L. SMIDTH & CO. xtWvorx 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Engineering Cement Works 


AND 

















Cement Making Machinery 





























THE FULLER ENGINEERING C0. 


Designing, Constructing and Operating Engineers 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS 
Cement, Hydrated Lime and Gypsum Plants a Specialty 


OFFICES: Allentown Natl. Bank Bldg. - - ALLENTOWN, PA 

















PERMANENT and THOROUGH 


Water-proofing of Cement Work 
yj results from the use of 


We Maumee 
j Wy / 








Compound 


SPECIFICATIONS AND SAMPLES 


vy ON REQUEST 

~~. The Maumee Chemical Co. 
moo’ ey et 403 ST. CLAIR BUILDING 
Noa TOLEDO, 0O, 


TRADE MARK. 
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1912 








“NESTOR 


SOLID WOVEN 
WATER PROOF 


BELTING 


BUILT ESPECIALLY 
FOR 


Sand and Gravel Plants 


Write for Sample and Price 
Kindly Mention This Paper 


THE AMERICAN FABRIC BELTING CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 























Our elevator buckets and perforated steel 
screens have been going all over the 
United States for many years, and if you 
haven’t tried them, a good time to start 
is right now. 


Let us quote price on your next order. 


Carbondale, Pa. 





Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 30 Church Street 





















Sound 


Construction— 


whether of a fireproof concrete 
residence or a concrete skeleton warehouse 
—demands a cement of the highest quality. 


UNIVERSAL Portland cement exceeds the most exacting specifications. 


UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO, 








CHICAGO - - 72 West Adams St. 
OFFICES PITTSBURGH - - - - - Frick Building 
MINNEAPOLIS - - , , Security Bank Building 








Annual Output 12,000,000 Barrels: ~:. Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh 
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(Continued from page 32.) 

freight cars, as far as possible, shall be headed 
homeward when unloaded. For instance, a Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincey car when unloaded in Louis- 
ville is sent back north. Under former conditions 
it could have been reloaded and dispatched south- 
ward at once. The new ruling has accentuated 
the scarcity of cars and created much unfavorable 
comment, which as yet has failed to result in any 
action to relieve the situation. Henry Gray, of 
J. B. Speed & Co., Louisville, is an advocate of 
the numerical interchange system on railroads, and 
railroad men are also said to believe that method 
the best which has been suggested recently. For 
instance, if the Panhandle railroad at the end of 
the year 1s found to own 1,000,000 cars but has 
actually on its own lines only 900,000, roads in ad- 
joining territory which had on hand more than their 
share would turn over to the Panhandle the 100,000 
which it had coming. This plan is generally favored 
and, it is telieved, will eventually be put into 
operation. 

The city of Louisville is planning a new method 
of testing cement in order to insure its grade. 
Instead of inspecting the cement at dealers’ ware- 
houses, as in the past, grab samples will be taken 
from the bins and taken directly to the laboratory 
at the City Hall, where they will be subjected to 
chemical analysis and test. The board of public 
works believes that the new plan will facilitate 
the work of inspection and also guarantee a safer 
quality of cement, though complaints in this regard 
have been the exception in the past. 

According to the Louisville board of public 
works, cement bearing the city’s inspection tags 
have been found on jobs being handled by private 
coutractors, indicating that certain dealers are tak- 
ing advantage of the inspection to secure advanced 
prices for cement. The board of works is to investi- 
gat» the proposition, with the idea of cutting the 
practice short. The sales, it is said, have been only 
in small lots heretofore, and this fact will make 
it difficult for the city to trace the matter and 
learn the identity of the dealers who have sold 
city inspected cement. No prosecution will be con- 
ducted, the city’s only desire being to stop the 
sales. The pecuniary loss has been small, and the 
principle seems to be the most important considera- 
tion involved at the present time. The matter has 
aroused a good deal of discussion among Louisville 
cement men. 

J. B. Speed & Co. have practically completed the 
delivery of cement to the new Kentucky and Indi- 
ana bridge. The connecting link between Kentucky 
and Indiana is nearing completion and the cement 
work is over. The company is one of the bidders 
on cement for the new street car repair shop to be 
erected at Twenty-ninth street and Broadway in 
the near future. Speed & Co. already have secured 
the contract for the cement for the powerhouse to 
be built by the Louisville City Railway at Twen- 
tieth and High streets. The work will begin in 
the very near future. Other jobs which have been 
providing sources of activity for the Speed company 
for the past few months: are still claiming their 
attention, and officers regard the outlook as very 
promising. 

The Kosmos Portland Cement Company, while 
suffering slightly from the car shortage, has been 
able to take care of the majority of its customers 
to the satisfaction of all concerned, and does not 
look for further trouble of import. Conditions are 
satisfactory and officers are well pleased with the 
immediate prospects. 

Lexington (Ky.) contractors were forced to stop 
work temporarily on sidewalks in that city owing 
to the impossibility of securing cement, Much of 
the cement being used comes from the Lehigh mills, 
of Mitehell, Ind., and from northern Ohio. While 
most of the plants have large supplies of cement 
on hand, the difficulty of securing transportation 
equipment was responsible for the interference with 
the work in Lexington. Hope is held out, however, 
the situation having shown some improvement re- 
cently. It is expected that adequate supplies will 
be received in the Fayette county city in the near 
future and the work will be pushed. 

With street work in Jeffersonville, Ind., delayed 
on account of the car shortage, W. O. Sweeney & 
Co., who are building Pearl street, are contemplat- 
ing the use of wagons in transporting cement from 
Speed, Ind., to Jeffersonville. The expense of that 
method will cut a large hole in the profit on the 
work, however. The same company is also building 
Watt street, Jeffersonville, but has not progressed 
far enough to be caused serious inconvenience by 
the delay. W. T. Ingram, who is constructing 


, Locust street, is well advanced with the work, the 
same being true of Thomas F. O’Neil, who is work- 
ing on Wall street. 

The Bardwell Lumber & Planing Mill Company, 
of Bardwell, Ky., is selling large supplies of cement 
and is buying that product by the carload. 


NEW YORK CEMENT NEWS. 





New York, N. Y., Oct. 17.—An active demand 
for cement prevailed in the local cement market 
during the four weeks, and some dealers report 
that they have more business than they can handle. 
Consumption has practically caught up with the 
output, while there is a reported scarcity in the 
West. Eastern mills are shipping to the western 
companies in order to enable them to keep up their 
deliveries. Leading manufacturers have advanced 
the price to $1.58 alongside New York, and 90 cents 
in bulk at mill, as against $1.28 and 60 cents a 
year ago. There has been a steady increase since 
the early part of the year. This has been the means 
of saving a number of concerns that were on the 
brink of receivership and will pave the way for 
them to retrieve the heavy losses accumulated in 
the past. 

A representative of one of the big companies 
whose capacity is more than 5,000,000 barrels a year 
stated: ‘‘We are now quoting $1.58 per barrel 
alongside New York and 90 cents at the mill. These 
are the highest prices in several years, or about 30 
per cent increase over the minimum schedule that 
was in force last year. There is a more active mar- 
ket for cement all over the country. In the West 
there is an actual scarcity. Heavy construction 
work is under way in many places. Take our own 
section, for instance. We have the extensive work 
in connection with the subways, the aqueduct, rail- 
road work, ete. 

‘*Higher costs have helped along the advance. 
Labor is commanding better wages than ever before 
and everything else that goes to enter into the 
making of cement has played a part in the upward 
revision in the market that has been experienced 
during the past several months. There has been a 
pronounced improvement in the conditions sur- 
rounding the industry abroad. It has been particu- 
larly so in Germany and England, where they are 
finding it difficult to ship cement from those coun- 
tries because the home industry is taking more 
than they can manufacture.’’ 

Another leading manufacturer added: ‘‘In con- 
nection with the decided change for the better in 
our industry, many contracts unfortunately were 
made, through lack of foresight by certain mills, 
on which they still have to deliver throughout the 
year some cement at the old prices, which were ac- 
tually below cost. But these are rapidly being 
filled, and the expectation is for higher prices next 
year than have prevailed for ten years. A most 
important thing for the buyers to consider is the 
threatened car shortage, which, in fact, is having a 
serious effect. The big railroads gave warning of 
this, but it was not given sufficient consideration, 
with the result that some companies are several 
hundred cars behind with, orders at this time and 
are being urgently pressed for delivery to keep 
contracts under way and to prevent loss from 
forced shutdown.’’ 

‘The demand for cement was exceedingly good 
during the past month,’’ according to Mr. Ward, 
of the Knickerbocker Portland Cement Company. 
‘*Prices have been advanced to 90 cents at the mill. 
This figure has been reached from 60 cents at the 
mill during the month of August. We believe that 
the consumption of cement during the current year 
will surpass that of last year. Building operations 
in the vicinity of New York City are rather heavy 
and work is being pushed before cold weather sets 
in. The outlook was never better and next year 
promises to break all former records.’’ 

An official of the Pennsylvania Portland Cement 
Company, in speaking regarding the local cement 
situation, said: ‘‘Business is very good. Prices 
have been advanced and are better than they have 
been for some time, with the tendency to go higher. 
From present indications more cement will be con- 
sumed next year than for some time past, and we 
are of the opinion that it will break all former 
records in the consumption of cement. The export 
trade will take considerable amounts of our stuff, 
as the English mills are unable to supply their 
home demand and have advanced their prices so 
that we get our goods in their territory at our 
present prices and still make a good thing out of it. 
South America, the West Indies, Central America 
and Cuba are importing our cement in large quan- 
tities. We have just received an inquiry from 
England in regard to shipping 300,000 to 400,000 
barrels of cement at a good figure.’’ 

Frank Vernon, of the Atlantic Portland Cement 
Company, followed: ‘‘The demand for cement has 
improved considerably of late. Prices have ad- 
vanced 30 cents within in the past two months, 
bringing the quotation to 90 cents at mill and 
$1.58 cents, New York, alongside. However, this 
state of activity has caused cutting of prices by 
dealers who stocked up or hold contracts at the old 
figure of 60 cents. They are quoting lower than 


the present prices and are getting the business. 
The brisk demand from present orders should con- 
tinue during the balance of the year. The outlook 
for next’ year is very bright indeed. Am also 
handling the selling agency of the Eureka Soap- 
stone Company.’’ 

Samuel Wells, New York representaive 
MeCormick Waterproofing Company, stated: ‘‘An 
increase in business was noted during the past 
month and we will be kept busy filling our con- 
tracts during the balance of the year. We have 
been delayed in filling orders as we have been un- 
able to get shipments of our product from the West. 
The car shortage is making itself felt here in the 
East and is seriously affecting many industries. 
The Western cement mills experienced difficulty 
in making shipments earlier than shippers in the 
East. ’’ 


of the 


CHICAGO CEMENT NEWS. 





Chicago, Ill., October 20.—Conditions so far 
as price goes, in the cement trade were never bet- 
ter than those obtaining now this month. Prices 
advanced rapidly during the past three or four 
months, and at present are steady and firm. While 
there is plenty cement at the mills, for the needs 
of the country up to the close of the season, stocks 
are decidedly lower than they were last year at 
this time. Cement manufacturers are way behind 
in their orders on account of the shortage of cars, 
which has proven a great inconvenience to the 
dealer and consumer. This situation, however, is 
commencing to improve as some of the mills be- 
lieve that in the coursg of a week or ten days 
they will be able to caich up with the orders they 
were unable to fill on account of the lack of cars. 
It is the general feeling that indications point to 
next year as one of great promise, greater in fact 
than 1912 has proven. 

B. F. Affleck, general sales manager of the Uni- 
versal Portland Cement Co., said: ‘‘The ear short- 
age at present is troubling us seriously. We are 
way behind in our orders. The outlook for busi- 
ness is good and everything points to 1913 as a 
record breaker. Stocks at mijls are generally small. 
We have enough cement, however, for all needs to 
the end of this year. Prices are high and firm. 
Conditions in the trade in every way are excel- 
lent.’’ 

Gold Williams, of the Marquette Cement Manu- 
facturing Co., said: ‘‘In a week or ten days we 
will not be behind with our shipments. We are 
eatching up with orders. We have suffered severely 
from the car shortage, but the condition is improv- 
ing. Prices are firm and steady. During the past 
sixty days the demand has been greater than it was 
at this period in 1911. During this time there were 
no cancellations this year. We shall have a fair 
stock to carry over this season—in fact, a little 
larger than I like.’’ 

E. L. Cox, general sales agent of the German 
American Portland Cement Works, stated: ‘‘The 
demand this month is great, and we are way be- 
hind in our shipments. Prices are stiff and con- 
ditions in general better than they have been for 
a long time, and we all feel that next year will 
be a better one even than 1912.’’ 

Fr&i E. Paulsen of the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co., said: ‘*The demand is good and prices are 
firm. Conditions today are better than they have 
been for several years. Next year looks remark- 
ably promising, and from all indications will be in 
every way most likely a record breaker. Had it 
not been for the car shortage, this year would un- 
doubtedly have been the record breaker.’’ 

J. U. C. MeDaniel, traffie manager Chicago Port- 
land Cement Co., stated: ‘‘We are a week behind 
in our orders for the reason that we are unable 
to get cars. Shipments have been irregular and 
slow, but we sincerely hope that this condition will 
not continue much longer. Prices are steady, and 
are not likely to show any weakening this fall. 
Stocks are low, but we have plenty of cement to 
go around for the needs of the fall business. Con- 
ditions never were better; they are simply ex- 
cellent and the outlook is exceedingly promising.’’ 





La Salle, Ill, Oct. 18—Osear Lake, assistant 
superintendent at the Marquette Cement Works, at 
Oglesby, and Miss Joseph Keiser, of Oglesby, were 
recently married. 





Harvey Lester Knappenberger, chief chemist for 
the Vancouver Portland Cement Company, at Vie- 
toria, B. C., and Kathryn Marie Doyle, of Oglesby, 
were married September 14, in that city. Mr. 
Knappenberger was formerly assistant chemist for 
the Marquette Portland Cement Company. 
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LOUISVILLE RETAILERS. 





Louisville, Ky., Oct. 17.—Conditions governing 
the building supply trade in this territory are fairly 
satisfactory, and little complaint is being made by 
any of the retailers. Building activities in Louis- 
ville are better than the average, and prospects 
point to a splendid winter’s business. A satisfying 
feature of the situation is the activity which pre- 
vails among Louisville architects. The designers 
are working into the small hours cleaning up their 
work, and the building supply men feel optimistic 
in the extreme over the situation. While it must 
be understood that Louisville is not in the midst of 
a boom, present conditions promise a steady, con- 
sistent growth, more satisfactory than a spurt, 
which would probably be followed by a reaction, it 
is said, 

With the near approach of the presidential elec- 
tion, supply men are feeling much gratification over 
the lack of harmful effect exercised on business by 
that important event. While interest undoubtedly 
is keen in the political situation, merchants are not 
allowing the national event to usurp time which 
rightfully belongs to business. On the contrary, 
the impression prevails that the winter will be a 
prosperous one, regardless of the politics of the 
winner in the big contest. Contrasted with other 
presidential election years, the situation is unique 
and has provided building supply men with a large 
amount of optimism. 

While big buildings are being planned in number 
in Louisville, smaller ones also are going up rapidly. 
Residences are leading in building operations by a 
good margin, many workers having found sufficient 
funds on hand to be able to forward their pet 
projects, which consist of owning their own homes. 
Accordingly, small operations are plentiful and 
promise to continue throughout the entire winter. 

Not only in Louisville, but in other cities 
throughout Kentucky are building operations volu- 
minous. The crop prospects are proving a strong 
stimulus to the building trade and a general feel- 
ing of confidence is evident throughout Kentucky. 
Some fear was felt as to fall business in view of 
the poor wheat crop in the state in the early sum- 
mer. This has been followed by heavy yields of 
corn and tobacco, and there is no fear that the 
agriculturist will not be able to meet all debts 
without difficulty in another month or two. Corn 
rivals the heaviest productions of the past, while 
tobacco, most of which has already found its way 
into the barns, is better in grade and quality than 
for some years. The only cloud in the sky at pres- 
ent is the possibility that tobacco crops will be 
pooled, in which event money will not be as plenti- 
ful as could be wished. Much of the crop will be 
placed on the market, however and general pros- 
perity is promised. 

Owen Tyler, of Louisville, is one of the supply 
men who is doing a land-office business with con- 
tinued activity insured during the next few months. 
Mr. Tyler is now completing deliveries on a contract 
of which he is justly proud—the brick for Louis- 
ville’s new City Hospital. Only 200,000 more brick 
remain to be delivered to the site at Preston and 
Chestnut streets, and six weeks more time will see 
Mr. Tyler’s share of the work finished. Brick are 
being laid at the rate of 10,000 to 15,000 a day, a 
pretty fast pace. Mr. Tyler also is providing seal 
pecora stain for the same work. Another contract 
of value is that calling for the delivery of 80,000 
brick for the new Church of Our Merciful Savior, 
to be erected by a colored congregation at Eleventh 
and Walnut streets. The brick will be used both 
inside and out. For the Cortlandt apartment house 
annex, to go up adjoining the present structure on 
Fourth street, near Kentucky, Mr. Tyler will deliver 
10,000 faced brick. The Cortlandt, which was in 
the nature of an experiment in Louisville, has been 
found a huge success, and similar apartment hotels 
are to be erected in 1913, it is said. The same sup- 
ply man will provide the brick for a new flat to 
be erected at Brook and Ky by Dr. D. F. Zim- 
merman, a wealthy physician of Louisville. Finally, 
Mr. Tyler will sell the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation a big supply of black pecora for the new 
building to be erected at Third street and Broad- 
way. Other small jobs are numerous, and the promi- 
nent supply man is optimistic as to the outlook. 

The Sam F. Troxell Company, of Louisville, is 
among those which, to resort to a rather hackneyed 


phrase, ‘‘is making hay while the sun shines.’’ 
Only the superlative describes present conditions, 
according to officers of that company. The Troxell 
company will do the roofing on new buildings to be 
erected by the Louisville city railway at Twenty- 
ninth street and Broadway. The new structures to 
go up include a carpenter, paint and machine shop, 
of concrete, fireproof construction. A gravel root 
is to be put on the street railway company’s new 
power house at Twentieth and High streets, and the 
Troxell company will be among the bidders for the 
big job. The same concern has completed a long 
piece of paving for the new Kentucky & Indiana 
bridge, and expects to get more within the next 
thirty days. The work done on the new bridge 
includes much waterproofing, and also placing con- 
crete and creosoted blocks. The Troxell company 
has three crews working on roofs in Louisville, all 
having plenty of work. The present is evidently 
considered ideal by owners for repair work, and the 
Troxell company is finding a comfortable profit in 
that line of endeavor. The coming winter also 
should be prolific of much more of the same work. 
R. T. Ackerson, formerly of Ackerson Brothers, 
Louisville, is doing efficient work with the Sam F. 
Troxell Company. Sam Ackerson, also formerly of 
Ackerson Brothers, is now in the building supply 
business in Indianapolis, and is encountering a 
marked degree of success. It is probable that other 
changes will take place in the Sam F. Troxell Com- 
pany by the first of the year, as Mr. Troxell is 
anxious to get young blood interested in the com- 
pany. 

The National Roofing & Supply Company will be 
a bidder on the new Waverly Hill Sanitorium to 
be erected at that place by the Board of Tuber- 
culosis Hospital. The roof will be of tile. An im- 
portant piece of work which has just been completed 
is the new freight house for the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad at Brownsville, Tenn. Edward 
Streicher, head of the National, gave that work his 
personal supervision, just returning from Browns 
ville. Another piece of work of which Mr. Streicher 
is rather proud is the installation of a reinforced 
concrete roof topped with gravel on the new meter- 
house of the Louisville Water Company. The Na- 
tional Roofing & Supply Company has other smaller 
jobs on hand and in prospect, and Mr. Streicher 
believes the winter outlook ranks with any year of 
the past ten. Business conditions are satisfactory 
in every respect, he reported. 

Frank Geher, of Geher, Fischer & Company, roof- 
ers, is said to be slated for membership on the 
Louisville Sinking Fund Commission, to succeed 
William Heyburn, whose office expires. shortly. 
Mayor Head has recommended Mr. Geher’s appoint- 
ment to the general council. The term is for four 
years. There is no salary attached to the office. 

The Alfred Struck Company has been appointed 
Louisville agent for the Mastic Wall Board & Roof- 
ing Manufacturing Company, of Cincinnati, O., and 
has advertised its new line liberally. The Struck 
company asserts that Bishopric Wall Board is su- 
perior to the ordinary materials for walls. The 
board comes in sheets four by four feet in dimen- 
sion and is ready to put on. A considerable num- 
ber of builders are using the new material in their 
work and the Alfred Struck Company is elated over 
the showing of the new line. 


MILWAUKEE RETAILERS. 





Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 18.—Figures at the office 
of the Milwaukee building inspector show that 
building operations in this city up to October 1 
amounted to $11,865,318, an increase of $2,420,440 
over the corresponding period in 1911, when the 
amount was $9,444,787. This means that the build- 
ing carried on during the first nine months of the 
present year almost equalled the total operations 
for the entire year of 1911. 

Local retailers report that the fall building sea- 
son has opened up satisfactorily and that business 
is considerably better than at this time a year ago. 
Although there was not the customary lull experi- 
enced in building operations during the summer 
months this year, building activity this fall is much 
stronger. Bad weather is causing some delay in 
building, but the work has been started and is 
being pushed when the weather permits. An un- 
usually large number of big downtown structures 
are going up this year and this assures considerable 
activity at all times, 

With the announcement that the Merrill Building 
on Grand avenué, between Second and Third streets, 
has been leased for a period of ninety-nine years, 
comes the news that the lessees have arranged to 
erect a ten-story building at the rear of the Mer- 
rill, which will have a frontage of fifty feet on 
Second street and form an ‘‘L’’ with the Merrill 
Building. This will be used as a department store, 
the second of its kind to be erected in the same 


block this season. Four big bank buildings, the 
$2,000,000 home office building of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company and a record num- 
ber of factory buildings and additions are among 
the structures erected or in the process of erection 
this year. 





CHICAGO RETAILERS. 


Chieago, October 19.—Builders’ supplies yards 
in this city continue to handle a large volume of 
material, with possibly a few exceptions in the 
outlying districts where the streets not being 
paved, the heavy rainfall of a few days ago in- 
terfered much with hauling material to jobs. 
Building operations this month continue active and 
the finishing of jobs has created the usual rush 
and demand for prompt delivery. Dealers are com- 
mencing to fear seriously the shortage of cars and 
are experiencing some trouble to replenish their 
stocks, especially that of cement. The price of 
cement is much higher than it was the forepart 
of the season, and lime has advanced some, but 
not sufficient to leave a living margin of profit. 
Indications last month were, that the fall trade 
would continue brisk up to the close of the season, 
and, so far this month, these indications have 
been verified by the large volume of trade dealers 
have handled. Labor this month in general is 
growing scarce, especially so in the district known 
as South Chicago. In this district it is said that 
some 3,500 men have quit work, drilling and doing 
target practice preparing to go to the Balkan 
states, their native land, to shoot up the Turks. 
Conditions in the trade remain exceptionally bright, 
and on every hand the opinion is expressed that 
these busy times will continue until snow flies. 

The Wisconsin Lime & Cement Co., reports busi- 
ness brisk and continues good. All of its nine 
yards are as busy delivering material to jobs, as 
last month. The entire season is reported as hav- 
ing been one of the most satisfactory in years, and 
everything looks very bright, with the exception 
of the car shortage, with which dealers are now 
brought face to face. 

Geo. W. de Smet, extensive dealer in portland 
cements, structural waterproofing compounds, etce., 
on the sixth floor, of the Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., stated that conditions are good; that they 
are somewhat more busy than last month, and 
everything points to a continuation of this activity 
until December. Volume of trade is excellent, and 
they are now filling several large contracts of 
Vuleanite portland cement. 

Tuthill Building Material Co., 131 W. Sixty-third 
St., reports that there was quite a rush several 
weeks ago to deliver material to jobs. Business 
continues brisk; its teams are all busy. Building 
in this district is going on lively this fall, and the 
outlook is exceedingly bright, with nothing to in- 
terfere to the close of the season, excepting the 
ear shortage which threatens now to become rather 
serious, 

W. L. Woods, president of the Standard Material 
Co, at Sixty-sixth St. and Lowe Ave., said: ‘‘We 
are not quite as busy as last month. All our teams 
have as much as they can do hauling material to 
jobs, but we have not hired as many as we did six 
weeks ago. Building operations throughout this 
territory continue brisk. We are bothered some 
with the car shortage, but not seriously so. In- 
dications are that building will be very brisk all 
winter, weather permitting, and the outlook is ex- 
ceptional in general.’’ 

W. R. Lamoureaux, manager of the Lake Build- 
inf Material Co., at Forty-seventh and Leavitt Sts., 
stated: ‘‘Business this month is active, and as 
good as ever. Building operations are normal and 
many buildings are going up. This all requires 
much material to be delivered. Our teams are all 
busy. A short time ago, we got an awful bump 
on account of the car shortage, but that is easing 
up some, and we are getting in material fairly 
well. The finishing up of old work is causing a 
rush just now. Collections are poor. Prices on 
cement are advancing, and prices on lime are a 
little better not what they ought to be. This sea- 
son has been an exceptionally good one with us, 
and it looks as if it would remain so up to the 
close of the year.’’ 

A. A. Halleman, president of the Templeton Lime 
Co., at Grand & Homan Aves., stated: ‘‘ Business 
is brisk, but was halted some by the heavy rains 
of a few days ago and the car shortage. Build- 
ing operations in this territory continue very ac- 
tive; prices are stiffer on lime and cement than 
they have been; our teams are all busy, and have 
all that they can handle, and the outlook for this 
fall, if weather conditions are favorable, is very 
bright.’’ 

Paul E. Lambe of Koch & Lambe, at 4601 Armit- 
age Ave., said: ‘‘Business is good this month, 
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but the heavy rains of a few days ago have in- 
terfered materially, on account of making the roads 
almost impassable for hauling material to jobs in 
this district. There is a great deal of building 
going on, and a number of foundries are going 
up. The finishing of jobs, before winter weather 
sets in, is creating quite a rush. We have had 
trouble to get cement on account of the car short- 
age, otherwise, the outlook is very bright.’’ 

Arthur Druecker of N. J. Druecker & Co., at 
2634 N. Artesian Ave., said: ‘‘ Business is dandy. 
We are doing as much as last month, and there is 
much work in sight which will keep us busy till 
the close of the season. Building around here is 
slowing up some; the car shortage has prevented 
us getting cement as fast as we need it. Con- 
ditions otherwise are nothing to complain of. The 
outlook is more than promising.’’ 

J. G. Coates, manager of the Templeton Lime 
Co.’s. yard at 354 W. Fifty-ninth St., stated: 
‘*While we have found business this month per- 
haps not quite up to the mark of that of one or 
two months previous, the volume of trade remains 
good and conditions in every way are excellent, 
with perhaps the exception of the car shortage, 
which is bothering us now some in getting the 
cement as promptly as we need it. We have noth- 
ing to complain of as far as volume of trade is 
concerned and the outlook for promising business 
this fall is encouraging, but feel that prices, out- 
side of those for cement, are too low to leave a 
reasonable margin of profit.’’ 

J. J. Croake Co., at 2927 Fullerton Ave., reports 
a continuation of brisk business, and favorable 
conditions of last month unchanged. It sees much 
work in sight which will keep it busy to the lat- 
ter part of this year. 

J. L. Mortlock, manager of the Waukesha Lime 
& Cement Co., at Devon Ave. and Sheridan Road, 
reported that while volume of trade remains good 
and general conditions satisfactory, that business 
was quieting down some from the busiest period 
of this season. 

Alfred Frerk of Henry Frerk Sons at 3133 Bel- 
mont Ave., said: ‘‘Business is every bit as good 
as last month. We have found considerable in- 
convenience in getting cement on account of the 
car shortage; how much longer this will continue 
is of course impossible to tell. Building operations 
around here are active, otherwise conditions are 
satisfactory and the outlook is exceedingly bright. 
We have found a shortage of labor in the last five 
to six weeks, and it is difficult to get help in our 
yards.’’ 


It was reported at the yards of Astrid S. Rosing, 


1128 Cornelia St., that business is as good as it 
was last month. Building operations are slowing 
down a trifle. The large volume of business 
handled, continues to keep all teams and all hands 
very busy here. So far no inconvenience here 
has been felt in getting cement. Everything looks 
bright. 

Geo. T. Carpenter, one of the largest dealers 
on the west side in sewer builders’ supplies at 
Taylor & Forty-first Ave., said: ‘‘ Business is pick- 
ing up in great shape and is fine. The people 
around here are going right at it, putting up 
buildings; more than two months ago. Prices on 
sewer supplies are advancing. Will do a big busi- 
ness this fall. Conditions were never better, and 
the outlook never more promising for this fall.’’ 

T. M. Tobin of the T. M. Tobin Bros. Co., 9326 
South Chicago Ave., said: ‘‘We are more busy 
this month than ever before during the season. 
We have got our hands full. Just commencing to 
feel the car shortage; it’s becoming serious, but we 
don’t scare easy. There is a lot of building go- 
ing on scattered all over from the east side and 
from one end of the town to the other. Collections 
are fairly good; cannot complain much about that. 
This is the best year we have had since the 
World’s Fair, but the margin of profit is alto- 
gether too small. We are bothered considerably 
with getting labor and so is every other firm around 
here. The reason for this is that it is estimated 
that around Gary and here some 3,500 men have 
quit work, gone to drilling and shooting at tar- 
gets to go to their native land to the Balkan 
Mountains, and shoot up the Turks. Everything 
looks very bright, and we will have our hands full 
up to the time that the river freezes over.’’ 

Calumet Coal & Teaming Co., at 9022 Commercial 
Ave., is doing a large volume of business and much 
street improvement work in the South Chicago dis- 
trict. Its yards keep all its teams on the jump, 
hauling material to jobs, which shows that there 
has been no decrease in the busy times that they 
have experienced during the previous months of 
the season, 

The E. C. Donnellon Lumber Co., at Eighty- 
eighth & Erie Streets, find a big demand for build- 
ers’ supplies. It continues to handle a large vol- 


ume of material, and keeps its teams as busy as 
in the past. 

Hayden Ringer of Ringer Bros., on the tracks of 
the Illinois Central, opposite Cheltenham Depot, 
said: ‘*‘We started a week ago hauling 600,000 
paving brick to go on Ontario & Superior Aves. 
We are furnishing builders’ supplies for the new 
building on Cheltenham Place and Seventy-ninth 
Street, which will contain seven stores and a 
theatre, and is two stories high. We are as busy 
as we were last month. Windsor Park is like a 
young village on a boom; so many residences and 
cottages going up it seems, over night.’’ 


ILLINOIS RETAILERS. 


Springfield, fll, October 19.—Shortage of sup- 
plies due to a lack of cars and a remarkable scare- 
ity of labor have been greater factors in the retail 
business. The unusual condition of municipalities 
receiving but a single bid or in many cases not 
one proposal for a public improvement job has con- 
tinued throughout central Illinois. It is noteworthy 
that at most of the lettings of paving, sewer and 
side walk ‘jobs, only two contractors were repre- 
sented. General contractors as well have been 
seriously hampered by inability to get carpenters 
and at other times find their work tied up by the 
dearths of skilled men, in the metal working, 
masonry and other trades. lt was prophesied that 
September would be a dull month in Springfield but 
the building permits ran $100,000 over those of 
the same month last year. October started just as 
promised. The first week in October saw $39,800 
worth of permits taken out in Peoria, against 
$14,000 for the same week last year. 

Among the municipal contracts let were the 
Ferris Street paving job at Galesburg tu J. B. Me- 
Auley of that city for $17,789; Calhoun street job 
at Morris, to Keyes & MeNamara, of LaSalle, for 
$12,106, and a job at Taylorville to John Cherry 
at Jacksonville, for about $38,500. 

H. C. Neland, of Monee conducted a guessing 
contest as to the number of bags of cement sold in 
a month at the Monee Fair. 

James Allee & Son, of Marissa, have purchased 
the yard of A. A. Dugger, at Creal Springs. 


PITTSBURGH RETAILERS. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 18, 1912.—The fine weather 
of the past month has aided retailers greatly in 
making fall sales. The percentage of gain in their 
business has been very much larger than any month 
so far reported this year. Fall building has been 
quite active and in certain wards of the city it 
looks as if the average amount would be rolled up 
before the end of the year. Especially in the 
suburbs where manufacturing activity is very great, 
building is going ahead rapidly. Up and down the 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys, which are supplied 
largely from Pittsburgh, there is a more active 
building movement on than for years. Houses and 
business buildings of every description are coming 
up on all sides and only the scarcity of labor is 
holding back dozens of new projects. Pittsburgh 
retailers also have had a big trade in street supplies 
this month. Sewer pipe especially has been in good 
demand. There are more fall projects coming for- 
ward than were looked for and with the rapid 
addition in the price of cement and other articles 
business is stiffening all along the line. Retailers 
feel confident that if this good weather continues 
another month their total of sales of 1912 will be 
away ahead of those for 1911. 

William J. Payne, Jr., who broke up in business 
some few years ago as the William J. Payne, Jr., 
Company is now on his feet again and doing a fine 
contracting business with headquarters at Washing- 
ton and Beltzhoover avenues on the South Hills. 
He has a fine line of street work engaged for fall 
and winter contracts. 

The Houston Brothers Company reports excellent 
business in all lines of building supplies, particu- 
larly in sewer pipe and brick. Its plants are run- 
ning full time and there is no question but that 
this year will make a new record in most depart- 
ments of the company’s business. 

Director of Public Service Joseph G. Armstrong 
is getting ready to make another important street 
widening, that of Wiley avenue in the hill district, 
to extend from the court house to Elm street. This 
will be an important project and it is expected that 
bids will be taken for the work in the near future. 

The bond issue of nearly $9,000,000, chiefly for 
street improvements, abolition of grade crossings 
and the erection of public buildings in Pittsburgh, 
has practically been sanctioned by Pittsburgh coun- 
ceils and it is expected that the matter will be fully 
agreed upon and bids for the projects taken within 
the next. few months. The items included in the 
bond issue total approximately $8,340,000. 














The removal of the Hump is coming forward at 
a rapid pace and before snow flies several streets 
will be open for traffic. Booth & Flinn, Ltd., who 
has the contract for this immense project, has made 
a fine record in the way of getting the Hump down 
in good time, and is being congratulated on all sides 
for its thoroughness against tremendous difficulties 
and great lack of space to work in. 

The biggest upstate project that has been 
launched for many years is that of the Clarion River 
Power Syndicate, which is getting ready to build 
a $5,000,000 hydro power plant on the Clarion River 
about 40 miles north of Pittsburgh. The syndicate 
is headed by J. R. Paul, the well-known eapitalist, 
of this city. The first dam will be 259 feet high 
and 1,200 feet wide and will have a lake 30 miles 
Jong behind it, the second dam will be 267 feet 
high and 1,400 feet wide and will have a lake 40 
miles long behind it. Over 24,000 acres of land 
have been purchased for these lakes. Hundreds of 
carloads of cement will be needed for the dams and 
it is expected that the contracts for the work will 
be awarded before January 1. 





NEW YORK RETAILERS. 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 17.—While a slight falling 
off in the demand for building materials was noted 
during the past month, dealers report a satisfactory 
volume coming to hand. Prices are much higher 
than during the summer months and display a ten- 
deney to remain at the high levels recently estab- 
lished. From the amount of work going on, the 
prospects are good for a steady demand for ma- 
terials during the balance of the year. A large 
number of building plans have been filed during 
September and a gain is shown for the same period 
over last year and 1910. This would indicate that 
business for next spring will undoubtedly be of 
satisfactory proportions. 

N. W. Peck Company reported that the amount 
of business was fairly good last month. The de- 
mand for cement was very active all other lines 
following in close order. They have experienced a 
fair and steady demand for building materials dur- 
ing the past six months and expect the same con- 
ditions to prevail during the balance of the year. 

William C. Morton, general manager of the Con- 
solidated Rosendale Cement Company, stated: 
‘*The demand for materials was rather good last 
month, although a slight let-up was noted over the 
previous month’s business. Prices of building ma- 
terials have advanced steadily since the first of 
September and are inclined to remain stiff. Con- 
ditions are sound and business continues to come 
to hand quite steadily. The prospects are that 
business will continue to be good for the balance 
of the year. Portland cement has been advanced 
to 90 cents in bulk at the mill, and we are quot- 
ing Rosendale cement 85 cents at the mill in bulk. 

Foster F. Comstock, president of the Comstock 
Lime and Cement Company, reported the lime situ- 
ation as follows: ‘‘Have been kept fairly busy 
during the past month. Deliveries on contracts 
have been going on rather briskly. Prices are un- 
changed and are somewhat stiffer. From present 
indications the outlook for future business during 
the balance of the fall months is very good and for 
next year the prospects are very bright indeed for 
all lines ef business. On all sides one hears op- 
timistic predictions as to general business con- 
ditions during next year.’’ 

E. B. Morse, of the Frank E. Morse Company, 
reported as follows: ‘‘There has been no material 
change in the local building materials market dur- 
ing the past month. The call for cement continued 
in a large way, and the price has been advanced 
10 cents during the month. Manufacturers are 
quoting 90 cents, in bulk, at mill. The demand for 
lime, plaster and other materials has been steady 
and we look for these conditions to prevail while 
the Indian summer weather we have lasts. 

The Fox Lime Company, of Manhattan, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $3,000; to deal 
in lime, lumber, lath and building materials. The 
incorporators are: Frederick Fox, Newark, N. J.; 
Michael Degnan and Thos. F. Lally, New York 
City. 

The Harlem Valley Lime Company, of Dover, N. 
Y., has been incorporated with capital of $50,000 
to deal in lime, ete. The incorporators are: John 
Hilton, L. J. Schuyler and Alfred T. Rowe, New 
York City. 

The J. S. Collins & Son Co., Ine., Moorestown, 
N. J., has been incorporated to deal in building 
materials and lumber, with capital of $200,000. 
The incorporators are: Paul C. Burr, Riverten, 
N. J.; E. C. Kuhns and Lester Collins, Moorestown, 
N. J. 

The Charles I. Rosenblum Company, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been incorporated; capital stock $10,000, 
to deal in all kinds of building materials, The 
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incorporators are: Jacob Cohen, Adolph Fisch and 
R. Rosenblum, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Rokite Stone Company, of Point Pleasant, 
N. J., has been incorporated; to manufacture port- 
land cement, lime, plasters, artificial stone, etc., 
with a capital stock $50,000. The incorporators 
are: William A, Todd and U. G. Haring, Point 
Pleasant, N. J.; A. A. Law and William H. Price, 
New York City. 

The Swoyer Bros. Brick Company of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000, to sell building brick. The incorpora- 
tors are: O. D. Swoyer, president and C. P. Hoff- 
man, secretary and treasurer, both of 8. Bethel- 
hem, Pa. 

The Cliffside Trap Rock Company, of 317 Palis- 
ade Ave., Cliffside, Bergen Co., N. J., has been in- 
corporated to carry on a general stone contracting 
business with capital stock $2,100. The ineor- 
porators are: John Banville, Cliffside, N. J., Wm. 
J. Freund and Fred Freund, Guttenberg, N. J. 

The Binghamton Paving Block Company, of 
Binghamton, N. Y., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock $150,000, to deal in paving block and 
building stone. The incorporators are: Lloyd I. 
Foster, Binghamton, N. Y.; Charles E. Foster and 
George W. Foster, Bradford, Pa. 





SAN,FRANCISCO RETAILERS. 


San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 16.—Building operations 
in most Coast cities show some decrease for the 
last month, as compared with the August record, 
but a satisfactory increase is noted over the same 
month of 1911. The local record for September is 
$1,783,145, compared with $1,950,502 for August, 
and $1,634,048 for September, 1911, while Oakland 
has almost doubled last year’s figures. Portland, 
Ore., makes rather a poor showing, with less than 
a million, while Los Angeles, with a slightly smaller 
total than last year, is still in the lead of the 
Coast cities. The exposition construction and large 
public work which is expected to increase local 
business will begin to come out in November, but 
it is doubtful whether much effect will be felt in 
the material business before the first of the year. 
Construction is just starting, however, on several 
large private structures, which ought to help mat- 
ters in the next two months. 

The retail trade in the country has picked up 
in fine shape lately. Most of the crops are out of 
the way, and farmers and fruit men are taking 
more interest than ever in permanent construction 
of buildings and irrigation works, which are being 
built in all parts of the country. Moreover, a 
building boom is reported in a good many of the 
smaller towns, where a strong desire is shown both 
for better homes and business blocks. The small 
towns also show a marked increase of interest in 
cement sidewalks, street improvements and sani- 
tation, all of which is giving many of the out- 
side retailers the best business they have had in 
years. If the present activity is continued into 
the spring, it is believed that a general increase of 
facilities will be necessary. 

Architect J. C. Newsom, this city, has completed 
working drawings for the D. 8. Dorn residence at 
Menlo Park, Cal., to cost about $15,000. The ex- 
terior will be of cement plaster. 





BUYS UNIVERSAL SAND HOLDINGS. 


C. J. Griffith, president of the Ohio River Sand 
Company, representing capitalists of New Orleans, 
Pittsburgh and Louisville, has closed an agreement 
with the Universal Sand Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., by which he is to take over the entire holdings 
of the local company at Pacific and Crystal City. 
A new organization, the Universal Sand and Gravel 
Company, is to be incorporated with $500,000 capital 
and modern equipment capable of taking care of 100 
carloads of material at each plant will be installed. 
Mr. Griffith will move to St. Louis and superintend 
the early operations of the company. Offices will 
be on the twelfth floor of the Syndicate Trust build- 
ing. 





EXTENDING ITS ROAD. 

The new ten-mile extension of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad from Bloomington, Indiana, into the 
Victor Stone District a few miles north of Bedford 
will be eompleted by December Ist, and will open 
up the greatest quarry district in the entire 
Oolitic stone belt. The fine quality of this stone, 
together with the great depth of the deposit and 
light stripping, is now attracting capital. The Vic- 
tor Quarries Company and the Buff & Blue Oolitic 
Company of Victor, Indiana, have secured 1,600 
acres, the cream of this great deposit. This land 


will be leased on long time and low terms. It has 
been core drilled and thoroughly tested. Cores 


ean be seen on the land. 
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THE VALUE OF CONCENTRATION. 











I heard of a man a few days ago who had devoted 
all of his life since he left college to the study of 
beetles. Now a beetle is a coleopterous insect 
having four wings, the outer pair being stiff cases 
for covering the others when folded. Of course, 
everyone knows this much about beetles. If they 
do not they can go to the dictionary and find out. 
There is where I obtained my information. Most 
likely the man who compiled the dictionary obtained 
his information from some bugologist like this man 
I am telling about. 

Now I do not propose to write an article on bee- 
tles because that is not in my line. You have no 
doubt heard of the beetle-browed man. I have had 
them pointed out to me, and although the appella- 
tion is very expressive it would take more of a 
bugologist than I am to make me understand why 
a beetle-browed man looked like a beetle. 

Coming back to concentration, this is one faculty 
that a man must have to succeed in any line of 
business, and that point is so plain that it seems 
any man should realize it without having the idea 
forced upon him. The only result accomplished by 
a scattering of interest is to give one a lot of 
dearly bought experience and perhaps help him to 
write more intelligently on a subject, as I am trying 
to do now, for I have not always lived up to the 
concentration idea as I should. 





WENT AWAY A POORER, WISER AND LESS- 
THOUGHT-OF MAN. 


When one comes to think of it, concentration is 
advertised all over the country. When you walk 
out of an elevated train in Chicago, the guard sings 
out, ‘‘Look where you step.’’ You are walking and 
the manager of the elevated system has found that 
a lot of people walk without putting their minds 
on what they are doing. It sometimes seems to me 
that it would be better if the guard would say: 
‘“Wake up, you are walking. Attend only to that 
now.’’ 

When we go into a surface ear, if we pass out to 
the front platform, we find a notice which reads: 
“*Don’t talk to the motorman.’’ We ask ourselves 
why, and think it out. If we talk to the motorman, 
he cannot keep his mind concentrated on his work. 
Then, if you follow out that thought, you will 
realize that in order for the motorman to be equal 
to the emergencies which may arise he should have 
his mind wholly on his work, and then we realize 
that there should be a law passed making it a 
criminal offense to try to talk to the motorman 
while he has the lives of from ten to one hundred 
passengers to look out for. 

If the bugologist needs to take all of his time 
looking after one kind of a bug, when there are a 
million different kinds; when it is necessary for the 


motorman to pay attention only to the front end of 
the car, and when we realize that a chauffeur 
driving his car at high speed does not know whether 
he is going through woods or passing between two 
tracts of meadow land, it brings us to realize that 
there is something in concentration that is well 
worth looking into. And if concentration is so 
desirable in these matters, is it not worth while to 
use it in business? In fact, is it not necessary? 

Did you ever know a politician who made a suc- 
cess of politics and business at the same time? 
There is something fascinating about the political 
game that makes a man who embraces it give up 
almost anything else on earth. But you seldom, if 
ever, find a first-class politician and a successful 
business man in the same suit of clothes. 

It has always seemed to me that the great mis- 
take the reformers make, when they want to purify 
a city government, is to pick out a successful busi- 
ness man, You will notice as a rule that one term 
is about all that a reform mayor can secure at the 
hands of the people, and the city falls back into 
the hands of the men who have concentrated their 
minds on polities for a long time. And the reform 
mayor usually goes back to his business a poorer, 
wiser and less-thought-of-man than he was before 
he entered politics at the request of his friends. 

By the way, there are lots of those friends that 
don’t speak to him now, and he was a real good 
mayor too, only he did not know anything about 
‘‘mayoring’’ or running a city government. He 
might have been a good business man, but it never 
occurred to him that it was as much of a trick 
to be mayor of a city as it was to be the head of 
his commercial enterprise. 

Suppose someone had suggested to him that he 
employ his defeated opponent in the political race 
to run his business while he was running the city? 
What do you think he would have said? And yet 
that opponent had been mayor of the city, had 
served several terms in the city council and knew 
exactly how to work the political game. 

If a reform party wants an honest government, 
they should reform some good politician to start 
with, and not spoil a good business man trying to 
make a politician out of him. You might just as 
well take a dealer in building material and set 
him to take charge of a watch factory, and tell 
him he must clean out all the workmen in the fac- 
tory and put in new men. There would be just as 
much sense in it. 

There is a moral to this article. It is—concen- 
trate your mind on your business, give it at least 
from eight to ten hours’ time each working day, 
and when the chap comes in and wants you to run 
for mayor on a reform ticket, or wants to sell you 
an interest in a patent, a left-handed mop handle 
erank, or anything else that is not in your line, tell 
him gently but firmly to ‘‘go to.’’ 





PUBLICITY ADVERTISING. 


There is no business so small but that it needs 
advertising. There are two kinds of advertising; 
publicity advertising, and the advertising that is 
done for direct results; and occasionally, in my 
opinion, publicity advertising is by far the most 
important. 

A good advertiser, even if he is advertising for 
direct results, does not decide against an advertise- 
ment because he did not receive the number of 
answers he expected without taking into considera- 
tion the publicity the advertisement gave the busi- 
ness. Publicity is often of more value than direct 
results. 

Of course, this only applies to an established 
business, but the people who read Rock Propucts 
are in business to stay, therefore it applies to them. 

A man in business should school his mind to turn 
every point to publicity for his business, not for 
himself, mind you, but for his business first, last 
and all the time. 

A man going into a new location, or a man start- 
ing business for the first time, should put a big 
sign on his place before he has commenced to get 
in his goods. This, of course, would be publicity 
advertising because there is nothing to sell and it 
is simply a bid for future business. 

Perhaps it never occurred to you, but 95 per cent 
of the largest advertisers of the country are pub- 
licity advertisers, men who do not expect any direct 
return. Publicity advertising creates a demand for 
whatever is advertised, and in this publicity adver- 
tising is a lesson that everyone should know—and 
that is, doing all of your advertising in one day 
does not pay. 

You know by your own experience that this does 
not pay, even though you are not an advertiser. 
That may sound paradoxical, but even so it is true. 
How many times did you see the sign ‘‘Uneeda 
Biscuit’’ before you bought some? That is proving 
my contention from the other side. 
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Suppose every billboard in the United States had 
been filled from day to day with advertisements for 
Uneeda Biscuit, and the company had spént in one 
day as much as they have spent altogether since, 
and had never advertised since, do you think those 
biscuits would have been on the market now? Of 
course they would not. The public has a short 
memory and needs to be constantly reminded of a 
thing, let it be ever so good. 

The building material man, or anyone else who 
is advertising or experimenting in advertising, 
should always remember that he is paying for pub- 
licity, as well as for direct results. It makes no 
difference where the advertisement is placed, the 
publicity feature must be reckoned with, and many 
times when the direct returns do not seem to justify 
the expenditure, if the publicity is taken into con- 
sideration it has been a splendid investment. 


How Shall I Know My Ad Is Read? 


This is a question that has been asked many 
times and there are several answers to it. One 
answer is, make your advertisement worth reading. 
Every man is not an ad writer. Some can learn ad 
writing who do not come by it naturally; others can 
copy and adapt ads from other lines of business. 

The best way, however, is to employ an ad writer 
if you have no one who knows how. I do not 
believe in stealing another man’s ideas, not because 
I am so conscientious, but your customers may be 
as bright as you and know it is stolen, and a stolen 
idea in an advertisement is not conducive to good 
feeling in the man who reads it. 

However, there is this to be remembered. Adver- 
tising is one of the departments of the business 
that must not be neglected because a good deal of 
the success of any business depends on the adver- 
tising. 

One way to find out whether an ad is read or 
not is to offer something for nothing. That is what 
everyone is looking for, and if you will put in an 
ad of this kind you will be surprised to find how 
many people read the ads in the papers. 

I once knew a printer who was always springing 
something new in his ads. Sometimes the ideas 
were his own, and sometimes borrowed. One time 
he had printed several thousand circulars, and at 
the top, in fair sized type, was printed: ‘‘There 
are three wrong fonts in this circular, and I pro- 
pose to give $15 to someone for pointing them out 
to me. I require all answers to be sent to me by 
mail. All letters must be marked ‘Font Contest.’ 
All to be in by one week from Saturday. The letters 
will be opened at my office; they will first be put in 
a box, and someone present chosen to draw them 
out. The writer of the first letter drawn in which 
the correct answer is given will receive $5; the 
writer of the second letter, $4; third letter, $3; 
fourth letter, $2, and fifth letter, $1. 

The result was quite satisfying, although there 
were more people inquiring what a font was, and 
what could be wrong about it, than ever before in 
that town. The very fact that it was something 
new and novel insured its success. Not only this, 
but it was a success as an ad. The printer told 
me that he heard about it for months, and that now 
some of his customers date their commencement of 
doing business with him by the wrong font contest. 





THINKING IT OVER. 





The moralists admonish us to ‘‘go into the 
silence’’ at frequent intervals and do some serious 
thinking in regard to our mode of living. They 
suggest a number of questions to ask ourselves cal- 
culated to either assure us that we are maintaining 
a good average in morals or urge us to overcome 
the defects which such self analysis makes evident. 
No doubt this is a good thing to do, and if prac- 
ticed it would tend to keep us headed in the right 
direction and be uplifting. 

If this deduction is correct it is reasonable to 
assume that the same procedure would be beneficial 
to a man in regard to his business and his business 
methods. Not wholly the moral aspect of business 
methods but the practical one; that which has to 
do with building up a business and holding it up 
when it has been established on a good profitable 
basis, which embraces also the moral aspect. 

Perhaps the most severe test that can be put upon 
a man is that of prosperity. How frequently we 
hear the remark, ‘‘He couldn’t stand prosperity.’’ 
There are two dangers in particular that threaten 
the man who, through industry, application, and the 
exercise of other requisites for success, has brought 
his business up to a point where it may safely be 
said to be established and prosperous. One of them 
is that of easing up on the processes and close at- 
tention by which the business was established, and 
the other is in giving way to expensive and 
luxurious tastes, which amounts to about the same 
thing. Many a contestant, after practically winning 


a race, has been beaten out at the finish through 
over-confidence and easing up the pace. These and 
other dangers must be watched if a man would be 
secure in the prosperity he has attained through 
the application of certain business principles, in- 
eluding always close attention and lively interest. 

The business man may adopt the plan in regard 
to his business that the moralists counsel in regard 
to morals by occasionally sitting down and calmly 
‘‘thinking it over.’’ Is he keeping up the methods 
and customs that enabled bim to succeed? Is he 
keeping pace with new and progressive ideas? Is 
he, by reason of more favorable financial circum- 
stances, indulging in anything that lessens his busi- 
ness efficiency? These things often creep in on a 
man so quietly that he is not conscious of them, and 
there is no more effective safeguard than that of 
having a heart to heart talk with himself occa- 
sionally; an honest, thorough self analysis. Diver- 
sion is all right and necessary. Delegating part of 
the work to an efficient, trustworthy assistant is 
justified. But beware of the enticing things which 
unconsciously lead one away from the practices that 
led to success. 
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OCCASIONALLY SITTING DOWN AND CALMLY 
“THINKING IT OVER.” 


THE SMALL BEGINNING. 





We often hear the remark, ‘‘That fellow began 
business on a shoe string and now look where he 
is.’’ Going into business on a shoe string usually 
means that the man started a business in a very 
small way and had for his capital energy, applica- 
tion, frugality, a little knowledge of the business 
and a small amount of money. 

I have put these requirements down in the order 
that I think they belong. With an extra amount of 
energy comes the desire to do something for one’s 
self. Application is an essential, for without appli- 
cation there can be no good results. Frugality is a 
most necessary part of the capital, for unless a man 
has already learned to live within his means, and 
is willing to continue to do so, he can never get 
ahead. 

Next comes a little knowledge of the business, 
‘and here is where a lot of would-be business men 
fall down. They think they know it all when it 
comes to the business they have decided to follow, 
and when a man thinks he knows it all he is lieing 
to himself, for knowing it all is one of the impos- 
sibilities. At first you may think me wrong in 
this, but to make it clear, suppose you sell out and 
drop out of the particular line of business you are 
in for five years. Would you be capable of enter- 
ing again and picking up the threads where you 
left them? You would not, for the same threads 
would not be there. The man who stays in the 
business constantly does not realize this because 
he accepts the changes as they come and makes 
them a part of his business education. 

What would a business man of fifty years ago 
know of the business of today? What would you, 
who have kept up with the changes of business, and 
who are considered captains of industry, know about 
the business if you could drop out and come back 
in fifty years? Stop and think a moment how 
much you knew ten years ago about the business 
as it is today. 

Next comes the last and least of the component 


parts of capital—money. Of course there will be a 
lot of people who will disagree with me in this, but 
suppose you had all the money you think you need. 
How long do you imagine you would last without 
energy, application, frugality and a little knowl- 
edge of the business? If you have the first four 
components of capital you can borrow the fifth, but 
none of the others can you borrow. 


Success of Small Beginnings. 


Most of the large successful businesses of today 
were started in a very small way with the capital 
I have spoken of, and the principal reason why they 
succeeded was, that with only a very little money 
to work with, and a determination to overcome all 
obstacles, a thorough knowledge of the business had 
to be acquired by the owner. He was the buyer, 
the seller, the credit man, the collector, the book 
keeper, and at times was the teamster. He knew 
every part of that business. 

Business increases and he secures the services of 
a young man to keep the books and assist as sales- 
man, but the proprietor keeps an eye on the books 
just the same. The young man is supposed to do 
the collecting, but when the 10th of the month 
comes, or perhaps some other date, the proprietor 


will say: 
‘¢John, is this not the date you were to see Mr. 
Carlton, or Pendergrass?’’ And John is a little 


more careful afterwards to see that his employer 
does not need to post him on what there is to be 
done. 

Perhaps the next man he employs is an assistant 
bookkeeper and the first man turns more of his 
attention to sales, goes out soliciting, ete. Then it 
becomes the privilege, as well as the duty, of the 
proprietor to watch and train both of these young 
men. 

There comes a time when this employer has thirty 
or forty men about him, all trained by himself, or 
at least most of them. He has what is known as 
a business organization but he never fails to see if 
any of his men are lacking in any particular. He 
has departments with department heads. He, him- 
self, has retired from bookkeeping, from selling, 
from buying, and even from employing men, other 
than heads of departments, but his eye is as quick 
to detect a neglectful employee as it ever was. 

To be really successful one needs to know men as 
well as to know the business. 

The late Alexander T. Stewart, who was one of 
New York’s leading merchants, was a fair sample 
of what a man can do with the capital I have 
already named, and after he had become a power 


in his chosen calling he neglected nothing. His- 


affairs had grown to be intricate in the extreme, 
but to the end of his career he had them under 
direct and precise control. He began his day in 
his retail store immediately after breakfast and 
traveled every one of its capacious floors noticing 
the smallest detail. It is said his pursuit of econ- 
omy extended to the paper and string used in tying 
up bundles, and he would rebuke a bundle boy for 
wasting a yard of string. From his retail store 
he soon went to his wholesale house and inspected 
the business proceedings there, and he usually 
remained there all day. 

Before his death he was giving employment to 
seven thousand people. He encouraged thrift and 
discouraged anything that did not tend to good 
business ideas. When Stewart started in business 
a small portion of his capital was money. 

When Mr. Stewart died his immense business 
was turned over to his lawyer, a smart man, no 
doubt, but he had more money than ability. More 
money than knowledge of the business; more money 
than frugality and application, and the business 
went to pieces in a very short time. It seems that 
even Stewart did not realize that the greater por- 
tion of his capital was not money. 

It will be seen at a glance that continued suc- 
cess depends a good deal more on knowing every 
detail of the business than it does on having a 
particularly large bank account, but what I have 
tried to set forth in this article is that the best 
chances of success are with those who commence 
small and really know the detail for themselves, 
not that they should oceupy their minds with 
detail work, but that they can keep tab on the one 
who does. 





DEPENDING ON FRIENDS. 





It never occurred to me that socalled friends 
were much of an asset in starting a business, but 
never having had any experience in that line 
myself I was pleased to heaY the trials and tribu- 
lations of Jim Stevens, whe had the friendship 
idea firmly fixed in his mind. Jim was born and 
reared in a small would-be city in Ohio, but left 
home when he was about twenty-two and went to 
Cleveland, where he worked for five years in a 
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building material yard. He was of the saving 
kind, was a congenial companion and was liked 
by most of the people he came in contact with 
in a business or social way. 

When his five years was up he decided he would 
make come true his day-dream of the past two 
years and go into business for himself, and every- 
thing pointed to his home town as the place to 
begin. He decided to go pack there—in fact, there 
was quite an inducement for him to do so, as his 
father was willing to assist him financially. There 
was an opening for another building material yard, 
and what he considered the most important of all, 
he had so many friends living there. 

In time the new yard was put in, and even before 
the stock had commenced to arrive Jim sent out 
some nicely printed announcements, taking names 
from the telephone book and the new city direc- 
tory. To everyone whose name seemed familiar 
he sent a personal letter telling who he was and 
that as a native and an old family friend he 
solicited their trade. 

Jim Stevens had the neatest building material 
yard in Olden and he won his way by his good 
business methods, but there was one thing that 
always bothered him. Not one of his socalled 
friends ever patronized him, although there were 
a few that tried to. 

Sandy MeFursen was one, and he was a fair 
sample of the others. Jim and Sandy had attended 
school together, had robbed orchards together, and, 
in fact, had been as intimate as two boys could be. 
When Jim first put out his sign, and before any 
of his stock came, Sandy came around and had 
a friendly talk. 

‘<Jim,’’ said Sandy, ‘‘ you ought to do well here. 
Everyone knows you and you have lots of friends.’’ 

‘‘That is what I.counted on, Sandy, and as I 
know you were coming to the front as a con- 
tractor I expect you will be the first one on my 
order book.’’ 

‘Perhaps so, Jim, but vou know I have traded 
with Robinson Brothers for a good while and I will 
need to have some excuse to leave them.’’ 

‘<You can’t have traded with them so very long, 
Sandy; they have only been here two years, and 
before that you used to trade with Waldo. What 
excuse did you have for leaving Waldo?’’ 

‘You are a sharp one, Jim, you will get along 
all right.’’ And then Sandy commenced to squirm 
around in his chair and changed the subject. 

There was a new school house to be built, and 
Sandy secured the contract. Jim Stevens hunted 
up Sandy as soon as he heard the contract had 
been given out. 

‘“Too late,’’ said Sandy, ‘‘I used Waldo’s price 
to bid on that job and have bought the stock of 
them.’’ 

Jim must have looked crestfallen, for Sandy 
looked disturbed and finally said: 

‘*T am sorry, Jim, but 1 was afraid you could 
not handle so large a contract.’’ 

‘*Couldn’t Robinson Brothers handle it either, 
Sandy?’’ Sandy was caught. 

‘Now look ‘here, Jim, I pay my bills and buy 
where I have a mind to, but as you seem to think 
I ought to buy of you I will give you an order 
now for ten barrels of cement to be delivered out 
to 732 Arbor street this afternoon—but you must 
give me the same price that Waldo does.’’ 

‘“What is the price, Sandy?’’ 

When Sandy named the price Jim threw up his 
hands. ‘‘That’s Waldo’s price for a thousand 
barrels. ’’ 

**T know it, but I get all I use from them at that 
price while this job lasts.’’ 

Jim Stevens knew when he was up against a 
stone wall as well as the next one, but he was not 
a quitter. The word ‘‘friend,’’ he decided, was 
4 misnomer the way he had used it. 

**My old friends,’’ said he, ‘‘are nothing more 
than suspicious and jealous acquaintances.’’ And 
from that time he dropped his socalled friends. 

Jim was having a fair share of the small trade 
in the town, but the way his old acquaintances had 
treated him made him fighting mad and he decided 
to have a little fun with some of them if he could. 
There were some big building contracts coming on 
and Jim took a couple of days off and visited 
Cleveland. The next week there was a new con- 
tractor in Olden. 

With alittle gumshoe work the inside figures 
of the last few contracts were obtained and the 
next two big contracts were captured by the new 
firm of Haddam & Co. The other contractors in 
town tried to break the combination, but it was of 
no use. The firm of Haddam & Co. had the strong 
est references as: to ability and financial standing, 
and of course Jim sold the material, mostly because 
he was the financial man of the new firm, Haddam 
had been for a long time head man for a leading 
construction company and came to Olden with the 
good will and moral backing of his former em- 
ployers. 


‘¢You don’t think much of friends,’’ said I to 
Jim one day. 

‘‘Don’t 1? Why, my boy, friends were the mak- 
ing of me. If my friends had flocked to me as 
customers I would have had a namby-pamby exist- 
ence; but they did everything but kick me and 
I got mad, and I have made up my mind that a 
man never succeeds in anything until he gets good 
and mad,’ 

[. had never thought of it this way before and 
my advice has always been, when talking to a 
young man about starting in business, ‘‘Don’t de- 
pend on your social friends. Your business friends 
are all right, if made in a business way, but the 
man who knew you as a boy will not have as much 
confidence in you as he will in a stranger.’’ In 
nine cases out of ten you know it is not best to 
be too well known, for it is said that man is never 
a hero to his wife or his stenographer. 


GET ACQUAINTED. 





I dropped off the train at a little town in Con- 
necticut. It was a beautiful town located on the 
banks of the river: bearing the same name as the 
state. There was a man in the building material 
business there whom I once knew. It had never 
occurred to me that John Morgan would make an 
up-to-date business man. As a boy he was rather 
slow, and the general opinion among his school- 
mates, including myself, was that he would never 
make much of a splurge in the business world. 

John learned the business in Springfield. He 
saved a few hundred dollars from his salary, bor- 
rowed a few thousand from an aunt who believed 
in him, and bought the business I have mentioned. 

The business had been handled badly by a man 
who had gotten behind the times. He would not 
work in harmony with his two competitors and 
they joined forces to put him out of business. 

When John bought out this yard the dealer was 
nearly broke. All this I knew, and as I expected 
to. find my former acquaintance in much the same 
condition, I was agreeably surprised to find that 
his business was in good shape. He was able to 
wear a good suit of clothes on Sunday and with 
his common ones a smile on week days. 

‘‘Tell me about it, John,’’ said I, after we had 
shaken hands and were seated in his private of- 
fice. 

‘Not much to tell, old man. But if it is the 
story you are after here it is: 

‘*When I bought this place I knew that the man 
I bought out had but very little business, but I 
knew also there was business here and saw no rea- 
son why I should not have my share of it. I knew 
Huggins, one of my competitors, was doing a good 
business, and Cole & Co., the other dealers, were 
doing equally as well. I knew, also, that there 
had been a fight, and that my yard had gotten the 
worst of it. 

‘*What I did not know was that they were sore 
at me for buying, as they had expected to buy 
this yard themselves, divide the stock between 
them and close it up. 

‘*T figured that I could buy the yard, and by 
showing them that I was willing to play fair they 
would welcome me to the field. 

‘‘When I found out how they really felt, and 
that they proposed to drive me out, the same as 
they had my predecessor, I was more than sur- 
prised. 

‘*Mr. Huggins came to me and told me he felt 
sorry for me; that he had made an agreement 
with Cole & Co. that there was to be but two 
yards in town, and as he would have to stick to it 
he could help me out in one way. Then‘he made 
me a cash offer for the place of just $2,000 less 
than it had cost me. I thanked him and told him 
I would need to think it over. 

‘‘T had borrowed more money from my aunt 
than I thought I needed; but now I saw I had 
done a lucky thing in borrowing enough to give 
me a good bank aecount. I did not intend to use 
it unless it became absolutely necessary, but I 
have always found that a little money in a fel 
low’s pocket to gingle, or some money in the bank 
to draw on, puts a lot of courage in a man. 

‘*T cannot say that I looked upon Mr. Huggins’ 
proposition at all favorably, but I did as I told him 
IT would. I took it under consideration along with 
the other matter as a whole. 

‘*T first made up my mind that I would not be 
run out.’ That took me about two minutes to de- 
cide, but I was up most of the night talking mat- 
ters over with my wife and brother Charlie. It 
was after midnight when we had completed our 
plan, and really, old man, there were only two 
words in the whole plan, and they were ‘get ac- 
quainted.’ 

‘*You boys used to eall me slow at school, but 
for all of my slowness the next morning we were 
all at work. 


‘*Between the three of us we joined everything 
in town. I was a republican and Charlie a demo- 
crat. The parties are pretty evenly divided in this 
town, and Charlie or myself are in office every, year. 

‘<Just now we are both in. I am a member of 
the school board and Charlie is in the council. 
When Charlie got married he moved into a demo- 
eratie ward. 

‘*Oh, this getting acquainted is a great stunt. 
When we first started we used to meet every night 
and count up to see who had made the most ac- 
quaintanees during the day, but now it only takes 
a little time to count up the people we don’t know 
in town. 

‘‘Wife was at the head of the Woman’s Club 
and she run an orphan asylum for a time, or until 
she had children of her own. Our children, by the 
way, are boys, and wife says she is going to teach 
them to be glad-hand men.’’ 

‘*But what about your competitors, didn’t they 
try to ruin you with low prices?’’ 

‘*Of course they did, but, do you know, we paid 
no attention to our competitors. We only had 
time to take care of our acquaintances. We sold 
people who our competitors never heard of, and 
our unusually wide acquaintance and courteous 
treatment kept them away from the other fellows. 

‘*Of course, we had our troubles with them, or 
would have had, had we cared to worry about them. 
One day a man came in and asked us to figure on 
a bill. I figured it and lost it. After a time he 
came again with another bill, which I figured below 
cost. I had a joker in it, but told him it must be 
accepted before he left the office. He took it with 
him and Huggins filled it, but he tried to run in 
some cheap stock and they had a row. 

‘*The next bill he came to me with I figured the 
same. The other people turned him down and he 
same back to me. I showed him that the estimate 
commenced: ‘This material can be furnished at 
the following prices.’ Then I told him that the 
stock could be furnished at that price, but that 
whoever furnished it would lose money, and that 
I did not propose to lose money; that I had helped 
him to get a low price on his last bill, and that 
I would help him to skin the other fellow, but that 
[ would not lose money on him. 

‘*T thought I had made a very friendly acquaint- 
ance of him, but was puzzled when he picked up 
the estimate and walked out. The next day he 
was back again with Huggins’ figures on the esti- 
mate and said if I would fill it at Huggins’ price 
I could have the order. 

“*T found that he wanted Huggins to think that 
he bought it at the figures I gave him first. I 
looked the bill over, and, finding a good profit in it, 
I filled it, and have filled several for him since, 
some of them pretty good sized bills, without giv- 
ing him a price before delivery. 

‘*That is what acquaintance does, old man, but 
remember one thing: just have your sign of wel- 
come in your face, and not over your door or on a 
mat.’’ 





A NEW CANADIAN COMPANY. 


The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Company of Canada, 
Limited, have been granted a Dominion charter to 
deal in, manufacture and install elevating and 
conveying machinery, power transmission machin- 
ery, engines, boilers, hoisting machinery, brick ma- 
chinery, garbage reduction and destruction machin- 
ery, paint machinery, grain and cereal machinery, 
and to carry on a general line of engineering, manu- 
facturing and construction work. 

The head office of the company has been opened 
at 282 St. Catherine street, Montreal, with Her- 
bert S. Hersey, general manager. 

This company is the outgrowth of the extensive 
Canadian business of the C. O. Bartlett & Snow 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, and although the 
connection between the Ohio company and the Ca- 
nadian company will be. very close for some time, 
the organization and management are entirely inde- 
pendent. 

The Canadian company has been granted Cana- 
dian rights to all patents and licenses owned by 
the Ohio company, and this, taken in connection 
with the vast engineering data and designs of the 
original company, coupled with the wide acquaint- 
ance and engineering experienced of Mr. Hersey 
and the engineers associated with him in handling 
the Canadian business, places the new company on 
the basis of an old established concern with years 
of business experience behind it and with a business 
reputation of the highest standard as well as a 
large clientele from which to draw a substantial 
amount of business from the start. 

The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Company have in- 
stalled a number of the best and most up-to-date 
coal mine equipments during the past few years in 
the Crow’s Nest Pass district, as well as having 
done a large business in connection with the cément 
interests of Canada and with the, coal, gypsum and 
asbestos interests of the eastern provinces. 
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WORTH MANY MILLION DOLLARS. 


Extensive Industry Reported on by United States Geo- 
logical Survey. 





One of the important industries in the . United 
States of which comparatively little is written is 
the production of sand and gravel. In 1911, ae- 
cording to a report by E. F. Burchard, just issued 
by the United States Geological Survey, the pro- 
duction of sand and gravel amounted to 66,846,959 
short tons, valued at $21,158,583. The production of 
sand of all kinds was 40,253,977 tons, valued at 
$14,438,500, and that of gravel was 26,592,982 tons, 
valued at $6,720,083. The production of glass sand 
was valued at $1,547,733, an increase over the fig- 
ures for 1910; the sand used for building in 1911 
was valued at $7,719,286, a slight decrease as com- 
pared with 1910. This was accounted for by less 
activity in 1911 in the building trades, including 
that of concrete construction. The production of 
molding sand in 1911 was valued at $2,132,469, a 
marked decrease as compared with 1910. The pro- 
duction of all other sands in 1911, such as sand for 
grinding and polishing, fire sand, engine sand, and 
filtration sand, was valued at $3,043,012, an increase 
of over a million dollars in value as compared with 
1910. 


NEW GRAVEL WASHING PROCESS. 


Gravel men who have tried to prepare gravel 
having considerable clay, for the market,- will 
appreciate the advantage of the scrubber, which 
Raymond W. Dull & Co., of Aurora, Ill., have intro- 
duced. This is a large cylinder with solid shell, 
into which the sand and gravel is delivered for the 
preliminary process of scrubbing. 

The cylinder is mounted on the same shaft as 
their conical washing screens, and is arranged so 
as to retain a considerable quantity of water and 
material in the cylinder, to be tumbled about, to 
break the clay from the pebbles. 

The material travels downward, due to the incline 
of the cylinder, and is lifted out at the end by 
means of lifting vanes or paddles. Water is.intro- 
duced into the cylinder at the lower end and travels 
in the opposite direction from the flow of the 
material. The water which carries away the prin- 
ciple amount of the impurities is carried off and 
fresh water is introduced, when the material is 
delivered into the washing screens, 

Many plants have been failures because they 
have been unable to wash their gravel properly, 
with just a set of gravel screens, and if they had 

















given it a preliminary scrubbing, their material 
would have been marketable. 

Raymond W. Dull & Co. advise that the interest 
shown in their new inclined conical gravel screen 
has been beyond their expectations, and we under- 
stand that they have several contracts for plants 
already, for this style of screen. 

The cut shows these screens in a series, with the 
scrubber, and the combination looks good to the 
man who has been renewing his chain drives on an 
average of once a year or so, and also found that 
he must ask a lower price, because his material 
was not ‘‘scrubbed’’ clean. 

The cut also shows a power sand separator, at 
the end of the screen series, which is recommended 
when extra sand bin space is desired. This is a 
machine similar to the scrubber, excepting the 
lifting blades are perforated, in order not to lift 
the water with the sand, when it is discharged 
from the machine. When this is used, it is possible 
to increase the height of the sand bins about five 
feet. This same company, we understand, are intro- 
ducing trimming spouts and other improvements in 
their plants which they are designing and equipping. 


NEW SAND DEPOSIT. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 18.—Extensive deposits of 
molders’ sand have been found on the Maxfield 
farm, near Janesville, Wis., according to Harry L, 
Maxfield, a prominent attorney of Janesville, who 
states that steps will be taken at once toward 
establishing a loading and removal plant. It is 
estimated that there are fully 1,000,000 tons of 
sand on the farm. Samples have been sent to vari- 
ous Milwaukee foundries, where it has been tested 
and found to be first class. 


SAND AND GRAVEL IN ST. LOUIS. 

The demand for sand and gravel is exceptionally 
heavy for this time of the year, as the contractors 
are making every effort to finish the work they have 
on hand before the cold weather sets in. 

The Union Sand & Gravel Company is one of the 
leading companies doing a big business in the sand 
and gravel line, and they report a most satisfactory 
trade. Their new plant at Arkansas City, on the 
Mississippi river, started operations a couple of 
weeks ago and is now under full swing, and is 
handling about 100 carloads of gravel a day. 

The Treasure Island Sand, Gravel & Material 
Company has recently filed articles of incorporation 
in St. Louis,.with a capital stock of $50,000, fully 
paid. Lemual A. Carter holds 375 shares of stock 
in the new company, Nellie F. Wallace 124 shares 
and Charles E. Wallace one share. 
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A 3,000-YARD “S-A” WASHING PLANT 


The largest gravel washing plant in the world has 
recently been put into operation by the Joliet 
Sand & Gravel Company, of Chicago. This plant is 
situated at Rockdale, about four miles from Joliet, 
[ll., near the Illinois river and on the main line of 
the Rock Island railroad. As this company is the 
largest producer of washed gravel in the country, 
and as many features original in its plants at 
Plainfield, Elgin and Millsdale have since been 
adopted by other producers, this new plant will be 
of particular interest. 

In addition to its unusual size, there are a num 
ber of special features incorporated in the design 
of the plant which add considerably to the effi 
ciency. One of the unusual features in the design 
is the arrangement which provides for making a 
preliminar¥ separation and crushing the larger sizes 
before being delivered to the washing plant. Sy 
thus dry-crushing the larger sizes rather than pass- 
ing them directly to the Gilbert screens a greater 
capacity and less depreciation is secured from the 
gyratory crushers and there is also secured greater 
capacity from the screens. This is due to the lumps 
of clay, ete., being broken up in the crusher, allow- 
ing them no opportunity to clog the machinery. 
Such oversize as is rejected from the plant is then 
easily handled by dise crushers. 

The general arrangement of the plant is illus 
trated below. The receiving hopper is located near 
to the plant, so that it may also receive the over- 
size from the screens and thus eliminate an extra 
conveyor as well as spreading the plant over less 
ground. A 36-inch ‘‘S-A’’ belt conveyor, 195 feet 
centers, receives the bank gravel from the track 
hopper and carries it up an 18-degree incline to the 
dry-crushing plant. This conveyor discharges over 
a 4-inch screen which allows the fines: to pass 
directly to conveyor No. 2, while the over-size is 











CRUSHING PLANT SHOWING GRAVITY TAKE-UP. 


maintains an even tension on the belt at all times. 
Also, as it is located directly back of the drive 
pulley, it takes care of the slack where it accumu- 
lates. This type of take-up is also used by this 
company at its Plainfield plant with most satis- 
factory results. 

The screening plant proper is divided into two 
parts, one for dry-screening for railroad ballast and 
one for washing and 
screening for  pro- 








ONE OF THE 70-TON STEAM SHOVELS, 


passed through a pair of No. 6 Allis-Chalmers gyra 
tory crushers driven by individual 50-horsepower 
Allis-Chalmers motors. The foundations have been 
placed here for two additional crushers which will 
be installed whenever the capacity must be still 
further increased. Conveyor No. 2 is 36 inches in 
width, 250 feet centers, and rises to the washing 
plant on an incline of 18 degrees. 

Both conveyors are driven by individual motors 
at their head ends, and directly back of the heads 
they are provided with special ‘‘S-A’’ gravity take- 
ups. Each take-up consists of a weighted pulley 
earried in a vertical frame which allows free travel 
up and down for a distance of nine feet. This pro 
vides automatic take-up for 18 feet of belt and 


ducing commercial 
gravel for concrete 
purposes, Conveyo1 
No. 2 ordinarily dis 
charges direct to the 
hopper feeding the 
washing screens, but 
when it is desired to 
screen dry a pivoted 
chute may be let down 
into the stream of 
gravel so as to divert 
any or all to the two 
cylindrical screens for 
dry-sereening. These 
screens are provided 
with 2-inech perfora 
tions. The fines drop 
below into the stor 
age bin and the over 
size is rejected to a 
spout leading over the 
loading track and de 
livering to a pair of 
36-inch Simons dise crushers. These crushers are 
located directly beside the track hopper and their 
rejections pass into the hopper and are again passed 
through the dry-crushing plant and carried up to the 
screens. 

Three sets of washing screens are provided for 
the first three separations, and the reduced volume 
of the gravel passing to the fourth separation re 
quires but two screens. These final screens deliver 
into a pair of double discharge settling tanks in 
which the sand is separated from the mud and clay, 
which is passed off in solution. The washing 
screens are all of the ‘‘S-A’’ improved Gilbert type, 
36x84 inches. Each sereen of the first three sets is 
provided with an inner skirt with perforations 4 





CRUSHER VIEW FROM MAIN PLANT. 


inch larger than those of the outer plate. This 
skirt extends nearly the length of the main screen 
plate and practically doubles the screen’s capacity 
by relieving it of the larger sizes as well as mak- 
ing more accurate separations. The sizes produced 
by these screens are those demanded by the market 
of Chicago and vicinity. The first set of sereens 








CONVEYOR LEADING UP TO SCREENS. 


rejects to the chute leading over to the recrushers 
all material passing 24-inch perforations. The 
second set of screens rejects to bin No. 2 all above 
1% inches; the third set, to bin No. 3 all over % 
inch; and the fourth set rejects to bin No. 4 all 
over 34 inch. Below *% inch constitutes sand which 
is passed from the settling tanks to bin No. 5. 

The storage tanks or bins are of a type which in 
the experience of this company have proven of 
greatest economy for a permanent plant. These 
bins, as is shown in the illustrations, are cylindrical 
steel tanks which serve as supports for the screen- 
ing plant. Tracks run along each side of these bins, 
and each one is provided with four quadrant type 











GENERAL DETAILS OF WASHING AND CRUSHING PLANT. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF ROCKDALE PLANT. 
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gates with counterweighted chutes for loading into 
gondola cars. The tanks are not hoppered, but the 
gravel is allowed to form its own bottom at the 
level of the gates. The bins are all 19 feet in 
diameter, and the -effective capacity (above the 
gates) of each bin is 380 eubie yards each for bins 
Nos. 1 and 2, 315 eubie yards for No. 3, 251 for 
No. 4, and No. 5, or the sand tank, holds 190 cubic 
yards. 
" The water supply is secured from a trench near 
the plant, excavated by one of the steam shovels to 
a depth of 15 feet and for a length of about 100 
feet. Sufficient water accumulates in this trench 
to supply the plant and obviates the necessity of 
running an expensive pipe line to the river. An 
American Well Works centrifugal pump driven by 
an individual 50-horsepower motor delivers water to 
the screens at the rate of 1,200 gallons per minute. 

This plant is situated particularly fortunately for 
power, which it secures from the-Publie Service 
Corporation of Northern Illinois. This is delivered 
to the plant at 8,000 volts, which is stepped down 
in transformers to 440. Individual electric drives 
are used throughout the plant for all machinery, so 
that any portion of the plant may run independ- 
ently of the rest. A complete system of electric 
signal bells covers the plant, which assists in the 
operation and control of the various units. 

The deposit of gravel is of a peculiar formation. 
The gravel bank extends in a general east and west 
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E. W. RENWICK, GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT. 


direction for a distance of’one and three-quarter 
miles, attaining a width of about three-quarters of 
a mile at the center and tapering off to a point at 
each end. It is comparatively level on the top 
and has an average height of sixty to eighty feet. 
The area covered by this bank is 460 acres, so that 
even without excavating below the ground level 


sufficient gravel can be secured from the bank to | 


operate the plant for years to come. 

The method of excavating is by means of steam 
shovels, which deliver to standard gauge hopper 
cars. These are hauled to the plant in trains of 
five or six and are dumped directly into the large 
receiving hopper. Two 70-ton shovels (an Atlantic 
and Bucyrus) having a combined capacity of 5,000 
yards per day are in operation at the present time. 

The plant, on being put into operation, started 
off without a hitch, due to careful designing and 
proper equipment—a remarkable record when the 
magnitude of the proposition is considered. The 
plant is now producing from 2,500 to 3,000 yards 
of washed gravel per day. This output has not 
been equaled by any plant so far erected, and it 
will bring the output of the company’s four plants 
up to 8,000 yards per day, or considerably more 
than is produced by any other concern. 

The plans for the plant were prepared by the 
J. C. Buckbee Company, engineers, of Chicago, 
under the general supervision of Mr. E. W. Renwick, 
general superintendent of the Joliet Sand & Gravel 
Company, who was responsible for the general de- 
sign of the plant and for the adoption of many im- 
portant features in its construction. The Stephens- 
Adamson Manufacturing Company, of Aurora, who 
had furnished the equipment for the other plants 
of the company, manufactured all the conveying, 
screening and transmission machinery for this plant, 
as well as all the gates, chutes and similar equip- 
ment. 


DELIVERY 


Of Sand and Gravel and Basis of Charges 
Thereof with General Observations 
On the Industry. 


The sand and gravel man has plenty to worry 
him even in these days of booming concrete con 
struction. It is just as important a question to 
handle all incoming business at a profit as it is to 
get the business. The most vexatious of all prob 
lems arising in the management of a sand and 
gravel pit along profitable lines is that of deliveries. 
This story will tell of the experience of a number 
of aggressive members of the trade in dealing with 
this angle, which has become exceedingly trouble- 
some under modern conditions, where it was only 
an incidental years ago when teams were plentiful 
and hauls were short. 

A long time ago at a certain prize-fight in the 
Far West a leading heavyweight was having the 
stuffing whaled out of him by a veteran of the ring 
who took the newcomer on simply for what there 
was in it. Along toward the fifteenth round the 
youngster came back with a world of speed and his 
game endurance wore the old-timer down to a 
frazzle. When the referee was swaying his hand 
pendulum-wise to the count of ten, and the vet- 
eran’s laurels were glimmering, a murmur ran 
through the crowd directed at the conqueror, gory, 
but grinning, ‘‘Gee, he’s got lots of sand!’’ 

That’s the way the trade is tackling the delivery 
proposition nowadays. The supply man has lots 
of sand, moral as well as material, and he is deter- 
mined to reduce stable costs to a minimum through 
adjusting a scale of prices to cover the variable 
expense to which he is subjected in meeting the 
demands of his customers, the contractors. More 
than one sand man has made exorbitant delivery 
costs take the count of ten and is now in possession 
of a field which is producing profits, while it was 
once subject to the invasion of disproportionate 
costs in this connection. 

The conditions which confront the sand trade in 
deliveries are common to many other lines of busi- 
ness. The remedy which has been proved success- 
ful in the trade itself is original, and might not 
be applicable in many other lines of commerce 
which have the same trouble. Department store 
owners are the prey of constantly increasing de- 
livery costs, owing to the practice of the public in 
ordering everything delivered, from a spool of 
thread to a paper of pins. Every retail merchant, 
whether he deals in parasols or pianos, knows that 
the greatest item of his cost accounts is incurred 
in sending purchases to his customers. 

The reason for this is that the average city 
covers about twice as much ground as it did under 
the conditions of twenty years ago. Both the 
natural growth of cities and the tendency of people 
to go to the suburbs to build their homes are re- 
sponsible for this. Not only is the trend of resi- 
dences toward the suburbs, but new manufactories 
seek the outlying districts, where private switching 


\ facilities are most easily afforded and where the 


interests of the owner may be segregated to best 
advantage. The percentage of increase in municipal 
territory each year nowadays is 100 per cent more 
than it was several years ago. 

This condition affects the sand men directly. 
The trend of the public’s tastes, whether it be in 
the location of homes or factories, is mirrored in 
building activity. The downtown district of every 
city is well built wp, and deliveries are usually 
fairly easy to make. Its skyscrapers are not the 
jobs with which the sand man must reckon. The 
East End and the West End, the North Side and 
the South Side are the districts which he must 
consider in daily hauls, as new contracts arise. 
General agreement is that the average haul today 
is double if not several times that of twenty years 
ago. Where the sand-cart went a mile it is now 
asked to go two, three or four. The outcome of it 
all is that more equipment is demanded and less 
actual work per outfit is accomplished. It certainly 
behooves the sand man to look to his costs of 
operation in this important department of the 
business. 

One of the worst policies in the world for the 
trade is an attempt to approximate delivery costs. 
The actual expense of each undertaking, whether 
a haul to the East End or the South Side, is a 
specific figure, and to keep the figure economically 
balanced with the revenue from the sale, the sand 
merchant must use specific measures. 

It used to be that the owner of the pit figured 
his stable costs, including feed bills, repair bills, 
wages of drivers, and so forth, as compared with 
the gross revenue of the year’s business. An ap- 
proximate idea of the efficiency of the stable was 


gained from the expenses of this department com 
pared with the business handled. The result was 
that the sand man was prone to assert. ‘‘ Well, it 
costs me 50 cents to deliver every load of sand out 
of the yard, and I have to charge my customers 
that much or more to keep the stable self-support 
ing, much less to figure on its making money.’’ 

The selling price of this man included a charge 
of 50 cents per load for delivery. In view of the 
fact that he lost on extra long hauls and made but 
little upon short ones, he was in a mighty pre- 
carious condition. For long routes have increased 
rapidly, because of municipal conditions which 
have been mentioned, and in less time than it takes 
to tell about it the sand man finds that the average 
delivery cost which he figured at the first of the 
year has become entirely wrong and misleading 
during the ensuing twelve months. It is then that 
the owner finds himself fighting in the dark with 
a phantom enemy as shifty on its feet as it is hard 
to strike vitally. 

Well, what’s the answer, ask the conservatives 
in the trade. Why, say these same conservatives, 
the thing to do is to make the contractor pay every 
cent of the delivery cost. Charge him pit prices 
and team time. Maybe this proposition holds water 
and maybe it doesn’t. A great deal of interesting 
discussion hinges thereon. 

When the sand man sets up pit prices and team 
time as his standards, he says to his customers, 
‘*My stock in trade costs so much per eubie yard. 
Team time is so much per hour. The ticket is 
marked with the hour the load leaves the yard and 
the recipient must sign the time of delivery, which 
is checked up when the empty wagon gets back 
to the office. You get sand or gravel at the lowest 
possible price in the yard and you pay just for what 
it costs to deliver it to you.’’ 

This seems fair in every respect. The material 
itself may cost 35, 40 or 50 cents per yard at the 
pit, according to the expense to which the owner 
is subjected in digging and handling, and team time 
may range from 30 to 60 cents per hour. The man 
who employs only his own teams usually figures the 
cost of upkeep, wages, and interest on the stable 
investment at $3 per day, making the charge for 
delivery 30 cents per hour. When he is compelled 
to rent teams in a rush of business, he pays a flat 
rate of $4, $5 or $6 per day, without being sub- 
jected to wage or upkeep expense. Then a notice 
must be issued to his customers that team time is 
40, 50 or 60 cents per hour. 

The actual practice of this system is likely to be 
entirely different from what the sand and gravel 
man expects. A team-time charge is one of the 
finest reasons for a rumpus with the customer. The 
chances of two separate charges for the same job 
being even approximately alike are slight, in the 
experience of men who have tried out the scheme. 
As soon as the drivers know that the customer and 
not the sand man is paying their wages, they exert 
themselves in every respect to do as little work as 
possible in a day. One driver may make five loads 
a day to a certain job, while his confrere, who is 
perennially thirstier and who knows more saloon- 
keepers in the district, may have a hard time mak- 
ing three trips in the same period. Another driver 
may be such a home-body that he has to visit his 
wife and children a couple of times a day if his 
runs go anyhere in the neighborhood. 

The result is that the consumer never knows what 
expense he may incur in paying team time. Some 
loads may arrive on a fair schedule, while others 
run a couple of hours overdue, with men on the job 
tearing their hair for material. To, be sure, if the 
sand and gravel man can collect his bills, he is 
exempt from worry about stable costs. The cus- 
tomers are paying for efficient and inefficient de- 
liveries alike and—in the language of the day—‘‘I 
should worry!’’ But the disturbance which is sure 
to be aroused the first of every month when bills 
are due among the sand man’s clientele is infinitely 
more harmful than any reasonable amount of ex- 
pense in deliveries could be. 

The most acceptable method which the trade has 
discovered to minimize its expenditures and maxi- 
mize its returns from the worrisome delivery de- 
partment is the district system. Working along 
these lines, the pit owner first arrives at a fixed 
cost of maintenance for his delivery department. 
Using the accounts with which he is necessarily 
familiar, this figure is easily computed. It may cost 
the dealer $4 per day per wagon. In an average 
yard employing ten wagons this expense will amount 
to $40 per day. 

As his first district the sand man takes that 
portion of the city immediately surrounding his 





President Renwick of the National Sand 
and Gravel Producers’ Association will an- 
nounce soon the date for the first annual 
meeting. Plan to attend. 
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quarters. One-hour hauls are the rule in this sec- 
tion, with the average driver making ten per day. 
The district may extend fer a mile around the yard. 
Obviously, the charge for delivery within these 
limits should be 40 cents ver hour, which, with the 
pit cost 60 cents a yard, makes the cost of a yard 
of sand $1. Then the pit owner extends into the 
eight-hauls-per-day district, Number 2. Of course, 
the charge for service in this section should be 50 
cents per hour, increasing the cost per yard to $1.10. 
Then comes District Number 38, where only five 
loads per day may be accomplished, making the 
delivery charge 80 cents per trip, or $1.40 per 
cubic yard for the sand. The system extends to 
the last districts within reach, where only one or 
two hauls a day may be made, at a cost of $2 or $4 
per local, proportionately increasing the cost of 
material in these extreme suburban sections. 

The actual plan of the system ends when the 
entire city in which the operator works has been 
districted. But the benefits of the system continue. 
It is evident that the yard owner is fully pro- 
tected. When he covers a short haul he is sure 
of fair returns for the actual process of trans- 
porting the material from the pit to the job. When 
a $4 a day team has to go all the way across town 
and out into the country to a handsome residence 
contract, the cost of this is fully covered in the 
bill which is submitted to the purchaser. 

The outward effect of the system could not well 
be improved upon, especially where the sand men 
of a community work in unison on the district scale. 
The contractors appreciate the situation thoroughly 
and learn to figure their bids accoyding to the loca- 
tion of the work from bases of material supply. 
Instead of being compelled to fight a variable quan- 
tity, as in the case of pit prices and team-time 
charge, the customer knows that a fixed rate has 
been established upon hauls to his district, and he 
is willing to admit the justice of the supply man’s 
stand. After all, it is the owner of the work who 
pays the bills, and if the allied building trades 
are deterniined to do business without loss the 
owner must stand the price resulting from his choice 
of location for residence or store. 

A number of progressive sand men use the dis- 
trict system. It is coming into greater vogue. The 
progressives advocate the plan which provides pro- 
tection to the trade as well as satisfaction to cus- 
tomers. The conservatives declare for self-protec 
tion, to the exclusion of consideration for the 
conditions affecting the man who pays the bills. 
The determination to break even in deliveries is 
gaining in strength in the trade nowadays, and 
better profits for sand men are due. 


CHICAGOJSAND AND GRAVEL NEWS. 





Chicago, Ill., October 19.—At this period of the 
year sand and gravel producers have always had 
their hands full, and this month has proved no 
exception to the general rule. The volume of trade 
is exceedingly large, larger than it was last year, 
and heavy shipments will continue until bad 
weather sets in this fall. While prices this month 
continue about the same as during the summer 
months, there is a tendency toward an advance on 
new business taken. The car shortage is felt more 
than it was last month, and it is believed that 
greater inconvenience will be experienced the next 
two weeks. With this exception, conditions are 
good and will remain so till the freezing weather 
sets in. 

P. M. Lewis secretary and treasurer of the Ameri- 
ean Sand & Gravel Co., said: ‘‘We have not felt 
the car shortage seriously up to now, but it is be- 
coming more acute every week. It is the only 
thing that will prevent us from doing business to 
full eapacity. The volume of trade is decidedly 
larger than that of last year. Prices are stiffening 
some. There is lots of work in sight now for next 
year, which indicates an excedingly large volume 
of trade, and will make it an exceptionally good 
year. The outlook is good.’’ 

" F. W. Renwick of the Joliet Sand & Gravel Co., 
said: ‘Conditions remain unchanged from last 
month with the exception that this month we have 
more business than cars. The car shortage is 
bothering us a good deal, but notwithstanding, we 
are moving a good bunch of sand and gravel at 
that. Prices are better than they have been and 
are stiffening up this month. This season has been 
the best we ever had. The outlook is splendid and 
we will have our hands full till things freeze up.’’ 

C. H. Stebbins, president of the Lake Shore Sand 
Co., said: ‘*Taking into consideration, that com- 
mencing with this month, we always are rushed 
to our utmost, the conditions in the trade have not 
changed since four weeks ago. Prices though a 
little more stiff, practically remain the same, but 
the car shortage is causing more inconvenience 
than it did last month, and probably this incon- 


venience will be increased during the next two or 
three weeks. Otherwise, conditions and prospects 
are exceedingly bright for the fall trade.’’ 

J. A. Foley, secretary of the Richardson Sand 
Co., sixth floor Chamber of Commerce Bldg., said: 
‘*We are swamped with business as has been the 
case at this period of the year in the past. We 
have numbers of orders on our books which we 
are filling as promptly as possible. Prices remain 
unchanged, but are a little better on new business. 
Of course, we are bothered with making shipments 
on account of the car shortage. Conditions other- 
wise are fine. There is all kinds of work in sight. 
This has been a big year with us, greater than 
that of 1911.’’ 

Burton H. Atwood, of Atwood-Davis Sand Co., 
said: ‘‘With the exception of the usual rush of 
business commencing at this period of the year, 
conditions are practically unchanged from last 
month and remain good. Prices are the same. We 
have felt no serious inconvenience from the car 
shortage up to the present time; what it will be 
in the next two or three weeks is hard to tell. 
We got our hands full and everything points to a 
rush of business till the ground freezes.’’ 





ILLINOIS SAND AND GRAVEL. 


Springfield, Ill., Oct. 19—The Lincoln Sand & 
Gravel Company of Lincoln, placed Charles A. Me- 
Millan, who was injured while at work, on full 
pay and settled his doctor bill, while he was at 
home with a badly inflamed eye, the result of a 
cinder lodging in it. This company has been forced 
to lease a switch engine from the Chicago & Alton, 
because of heavy business. 

J. B. Carter was struck when the mast pole of 
the derrick fell at his gravel pit, near Ashmore, 
and knocked into a deep pool of water. He was 
rescued by two workmen. 

Frederick G. Gall, 53 years old, manager of the 
Rock Island Sand & Gravel Company, of Rock 
Island, died September 21, at his home in that city. 
He had been manager of the company since its 
organization eleven years ago, and gave up his 
duties only fourteen weeks before his death. He 
had a reputation for executive ability, and as an 
alderman supervised the construction of a much- 
needed levee. A friend paid him this tribute: 
‘‘He was a victim of overwork. He was never 
known to take a vacation. He commenced to work 
when a mere lad, contributing his mite to the 
family larder to help support his widowed mother 
and young sister and brother, sacrificing his chance 
for an education to help supply the family larder.’’ 

The Mississippi Sand & Gravel Company of Alton 
was crippled by labor conditions and has been 
advertising for men. Steady work was promised. 





PITTSBURGH SAND AND GRAVEL NEWS. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 18.—All the sand companies 
in Pittsburgh are very busy and that material 
has been in better demand the past month than at 
any time in 1912. Every barge and boat on the 
local rivers is busy. Those companies which fur- 
nish sand to the manufacturing concerns, notably 
the big steel mills, have all they can do. The 
glass sand people are hustling. Likewise, furniture 
sand is in splendid demand and heavy shipments 
are being made in the Pittsburgh district and to 
the big foundries in the adjacent field. At no time 
since 1906 have actual business and fall prospects 
been so encouraging for the sand people in all lines 
as just now. : 

The Rodgers Sand Co. is working everything 
it has on hand and can hardly fill its orders even 
at that rate. It has recently erected an immense 
electric sign at the foot of Fifth street, where its 
Allegheny river dock is located. 

The plant of the Ridgview Sand Co., near Wal- 
nut Bend on the Allegheny river, above Oil City, 
Pa., has resumed operations. It is quarrying a 
fine quality of sand for moulding and other pur- 
poses by means of a huge crusher which it recently 
installed. The company is backed by Oil City 
capitalists. 

The big blacksmith shop of the Greenville Silica 
Sand Co. at Greenville, Pa., was burned two weeks 
ago. It is supposed that the forge was not prop- 
erly dampened and a spark resulted. A new build- 
ing will be erected at once. 

John Miller, of Huntingdon, Pa., familiarly 
known as ‘‘Lumber John,’’ will be the owner and 
proprietor of the flint glass sand plant, which is 
being equipped with modern machinery near that 
place. Mr. Miller has lumbered thousands of acres 
of mountain land in central Pennsylvania and thus 
amassed a comfortable fortune. A few years ago 
he sunk $20,000 in a vain effort to locate sand in 


paying quantities in Squaw Hollow. Last spring 
he bought a farm near Burnham, Pa., where he 
finally found sand of the best quality. He has 
since built an electric railroad from his new mine 
to the tracks of the Mifflin, Center county railroad 
at Burnham, whence the sand will be carried to 
all parts of the country. 





NEW YORK SAND AND GRAVEL NEWS. 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 17—Dealers in the local 
sand and gravel market report a brisk demand 
during the month, and also say that business, from 
present indications, will continue to be heavy for 
the balance of the year. The big operations which 
are under way here have kept the sand and gravel 
men busy making deliveries on contracts. Such 
projects as the New York connecting bridge, which 
will cross the East river from Long Island City to 
the Bronx and will cost $25,000,000, has been 
awarded to Patrick Ryan, the prominent bridge and 
railroad builder. The subways and deep water 
pressure tunnel from the Catskill mountains are the 
cause of making sand and gravel and other material 
men happy. 

The Lenox Sand & Gravel Company, of Port 
Washington, Long Island, N. Y., has been incorpo- 
rated to mine and deal in sand and gravel, with a 
capital stock of $18,000. The incorporators are: 
William J. Mahoney, R. A. Seanlon and William 
Gallagher, New York City. 

The Century Sand & Gravel Company of the 
Bronx has been incorporated, with capital stock of 
$2,500, to deal in sand and gravel. The incorpo- 
rators are: George J. Shang, William A. Gallagher 
and John Bracker, New York City. 

James Ewing, general manager of the Goodwin 
Sand & Gravel Company, reported the local sand 
and gravel market as follows: ‘‘The demand for 
sand and gravel, especially for gravel, has been 
exceedingly good of late, and we are doing the 
largest amount of business in the history of the 
firm. The fall demand for the balance of the sea- 
son will continue to be heavy. We are supplying 
our materials for the New York connecting bridge, 
which will connect the Long Island railroad yards 
in Long Island City across the East river with the 
New Haven road in the Bronx. This job will cost 
$25,000,000, With the amount of orders on hand 
we will be kept busy making deliveries during the 
balance of the year. A large number of big opera- 
tions have been planned of late which will be 
started early next year, and we are of the opinion 
that our optimism in respect of the prospects for 
a big year will be justified.’’ 

Joseph N. Ely, of the Crescent Sand & Gravel 
Company, added: ‘‘ Business has kept up briskly 
during the past month. We have all we can do to 
handle our orders, and from present orders on hand 
will be kept busy during the balance of the year. 
A very heavy amount of paving work is going on 
all over New York City, and you will hardly be 


able to see a street which is not torn up. This has 


also caused a heavy demand for sand and gravel 
and broken stone. Dealers are talking of raising 
prices and I should not be surprised to see an 
advance made by the first of the year.’’ 

The plant of the Brookhaven Sand & Gravel Com- 
pany has been recently destroyed by fire of un- 
known origin. Plans, however, are under way to 
erect a large up-to-date plant to be completed soon. 
The management expects to commence operations 
in the early spring. 





LOUISVILLE SAND AND GRAVEL NEWS. 


Louisville, Ky., Oct. 17—Demand for sand and 
gravel has kept pace with other building activities 
in this territory, and business has been above the 
average in most cases. Building operations during 
the past month have provided plenty of activity for 
sand and gravel companies of Louisville, and the 
only hindrance to continued heavy business is the 
threatened advent of cold weather. That develop- 
ment, however, will be a bit late in appearing, it 
is expected by sand men. At present the Indian 
summer is still in evidence and is doing its share 
toward assisting the gravel interests in rounding 
out a big year. 

In other respects the situation is gratifyingly 
featureless. Business is running on smoothly, and, 
with new buildings going up rapidly, demand for 
sand is expected to hold up until late in November, 
when the debut of Jack Frost is scheduled. Sand 
companies are now engaged in figuring out the com- 
parative business done in 1911 and 1912, and the 
latter year seems to have all the best of it. A 
healthy increase is evident, and indications point 
to a continued growth of the business in 1913. 
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LARGE LIME - PRODUCTION. 


Nearly Three and a Haif Million Tons Burned in 1911 
For Farm Use, Structural Material, Etc. 


The production of lime in the United States in 
1911, according to a report by Ernest F. Burchard, 
just issued by the United States Geological Survey, 
was 3,392,915 short tons, valued at $13,689,054, as 
compared with 3,505,954 short tons, valued at $14,- 
088,039, in 1910. This represents a decrease in 
quantity of 113,039 tons and in value of $398,985. 
The average price a tou in 1911 was $4.03, as com- 
pared with $4.02 in 1910, an increase of 1 cent a 
ton. The total number of producers reporting in 
1911 was 1,089, as compared with 1,126 in 1910, a 
decrease of 38. This decrease in the number of 
producers was due partly to the inactivity of small 
kilns operated by farmers for burning lime for local 
use as a soil stimulant and partly to the tendency 
of the industry toward concentration of plants into 
fewer and larger units. The heaviest decrease in 
the number of producers was in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and Wisconsin. A few states, among them 
Texas and Washington, showed an increase in the 
number of producers. In 1911 forty-four states, in- 
cluding Hawaii and Porto Rico, reported the pro- 
duction of lime; in 1910 lime was produced in forty- 
three states. 

Pennsylvania Largest Producer. 

The five leading states in 1911 were, in the order 
of production, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wisconsin, West 
Virginia and Missouri. Pennsylvania produced 
841,723 short tons, valued at $2,688,374, the average 
price being $3.19 a ton. There were 551 active 
producers in Pennsylvania, including farmers who 
produced only a few hundred bushels each for fer- 
tilizer. The Pennsylvania production represented 
a decrease in quantity of 35,991 short tons but an 
increase in value of $248,024 as compared with 1910, 
the price increasing 41 cents a ton. In Ohio 405,562 
short tons were reported in 1911, valued at $1,607,- 
524, a decrease in quantity of 9,723 short tons and 
in value of $39,811. In 1911 Wisconsin produced 
250,638 short tons, made from native rock, valued 
at $961,558, besides some lime burned from stone 
imported from other states. The stone imported 
from other states was mainly high-calcium lime- 
stone, the lime from which was used by beet sugar 
refiners. West Virginia produced 179,966 short tons 
of lime in 1911, valued at $536,660, an increase in 
quantity of 89,547 tons and in value of $262,455. 
In 1911 Missouri produced 158,368 short tons of 
lime, valued at $722,563, a decrease as compared 
with 1910 of 21,182 tons in quantity and of $123,560 
in value. 

The production of hydrated lime in 1911 was 
304,593 short tons, valued at $1,372,057, an average 
price of $4.50 a ton, as compared with 320,819 short 
tons, valued at $1,288,789, or an average price of 
$4.02 a ton, in 1910, 


Limestone Deposits Inexhaustible. 


Lime is one of our practically inexhaustible natu- 
ral resources. The available limestone rock widely 
distributed over the United States cannot be esti- 
mated even in millions or billions of tons. It is a 
fact also that the more lime is ‘‘thrown away’’— 
seattered over the ground—the better it is for the 
country, for lime is a great soil renovator, and 
although it is believed to have no actual fertilizing 
value in the sense of being in itself a plant food, 
it is well known that spreading it upon the fields 
and plowing it under makes many soils more pro- 
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CHAPMAN ROTARY 


ductive by ‘‘sweetening’’ them and _ rendering 
available the plant food they already contain. Lime 
has also a great variety of other highly important 
uses—in fact, few mineral products have so wide a 
scope of usefulness. 

A little more than half the lime manufactured 
in the United States is used as structural material— 
in lime mortars, Portland cement mortars, concrete, 
gypsum plasters, and whitewash. Large quantities 
are also used in the manufacture of chemicals, in 
clarifying many products, in the milling and paper 
industries, in sanitation, in the smelting and tinning 
industries, in sugar beet manufacture, ete. 

A copy of the Survey report may be obtained free 
on application to the Director at ne D. ( 


CHAPMAN ROTARY GAS "PRODUCER. 


The announcement of several large Gas Producer 
contracts recently awarded the Chapman Engineer- 
ing Company calls attention to a radically new type 
of Gas Producer. This machine is the invention 
of Mr. W. B. Chapman, of 11 Broadway, New York 
City. It is manufactured by The C. & G. Cooper 
Company, of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, who are also largely 
interested in the Chapman Engineering Company. 

In the steel industry the Gas Producer has long 
been one of the most prolific causes of trouble. 
More money has been wasted in the gas house than 
in almost any other department. It is now claimed 
that this new type of Producer is eliminating most 
of these troubles. 

The Champion Rotary Gas Producer, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration, performs three 
distinet operations, one for each of the three steps 
necessary to the process of making producer gas, 
viz.: 

1. Mechanical feeding and spreading the fuel. 

2. Mechanical agitation of the entire fire bed. 

3. Mechanical removal of the ash. ; 

These in brief are the three fundamental ideas 
around which this Producer is built. Earlier types 
of Mechanical Producers have partially performed 
some of these functions, but none has achieved the 
complete mechanical control of all three of the 
necessary steps. 

Automatic Feed. 


The first unique feature of this Producer is that 
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GAS PRODUCER. 


its ‘‘mechanical’’ feed has no mechanical parts. 

Another feature is that fine and coarse coal are 
handled simultaneously without separating the 
coarse from the fine. Heretofore in mechanical 
feeds, a spout or bell has been resorted to with the 
result that the fine fuel drizzled off from the end 
of the spout into the center of the Producer, and 
the coarse fuel bounded from the spout with suffi- 
cient foree to carry it to the walls. This invariably 
resulted in a separation of the fine from the coarse 
coal in the fire bed, very much to the detriment 
of the operation of the Producer. With the Chap- 
man Feed this separation is obviously made im- 
possible. ' 

The fuel chamber is stationary and has no bot- 
tom. It has a capacity of 1,000 pounds of coal— 
enough to last for half an hour. The lower edge 
is water-cooled. As the revolving firebed comes 
under the chamber, a fresh supply of fuel is spread 
over the surface, thus constantly keeping the level 
of the firebed up to the bottom of the fuel chamber. 

The lower edge of the fuel chamber is beveled 
so as to produce a down-stroking effect upon the 
fire bed as it passes under it, thus ‘‘rubbing in’’ 
the fresh fuel. 

An interesting feature of the Chapman Feed is 
that it is the only one that will feed the coal 
unevenly as conditions require. Heretofore the 
effort has been to drop the coal evenly over the 
fire bed. This is wrong. Coal should be fed into 
a Gas Producer unevenly, not evenly; for obviously 
when holes and crevices start to form in the surface 
of the fire bed, more coal is required at these points 
than elsewhere. 

The fuel chamber also prevents a rush of soot 
into the flues each time fresh fuel is charged into 
the Producer. The tarry gas first given off from 
the coal in the fuel chamber must pass down 
through the hotter fire at the bottom of the cham- 
ber before it can escape to the flue. This reduces 
the amount of tarry smoke in the gas. 

The Illinois Steel Company made a continuous 
test of this feed for the month of August, 1911, 
at their works at South Chicago. As compared 


with the operation of the hand-poked Producers at 
this plant, this test showed the following results: 

1. An increase of 19.1 per cent in the strength 
of the gas. 

2. A decrease of 42 per eent in the quantity 
of steam required per ton of coal gasified. 
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3. The elimination of cent of the soot 
deposited in the flues. 
After nine months’ 


ordered four more. 


83 per 


trial of this machine, they 


Agitating Without an Agitator. 

The second distinctive feature of this machine 
is the means used for agitating the fire bed. Some 
years ago the Chapman Company discovered that 
the best method of agitating a Gas Producer was 
to revolve one half of the fire bed over the other, 


thus setting up a twisting and shearing action 
throughout the entire fire bed. The Producer is 


therefore divided horizontally through the hot zone 
into an upver and lower section, and the two sec- 
tions are made to revolve in the same direction, 
but at different speeds. 

Each section of the wall carries with it that 
portion of the fuel bed which it surrounds. Thus 
the maximum amount of agitation is produced 
through the hot zone where it is most required. 
The unique feature of this second step in the 
process is that adequate agitation is obtained with- 
out recourse to an agitating member. 

Agitating arms or beams are limited in their 
action to a comparatively small portion of the fire 
bed at any given time, thus leaving the balance 


of the fire bed to become disorganized. It is 
claimed that agitating members in the fire bed 


leave in their wake a gap or recess detrimental to 

the operation of the Producer, and they burn off 

in about six months, in spite of being water-cooled, 

if they project into the hottest portion of the fire. 
Prevention of Clinkers., 

The chief difficulty in manufacturing producer 
gas is the prevention of clinkers. Clinkers are 
caused by excessively hot spots in the fire bed. 
These hot spots are caused by— 

Uneven spreading of the coal. 

Uneven agitation of the fire bed. 

Uneven distribution of the air blast. 

Uneven removal of the ashes. 

Uneven conditions in a Producer make blow- 
holes, ‘‘chimneys’’ or ‘‘pipes’’ in the fire bed. If 
left alone these holes become rapidly larger, and 
the temperature about them increases until the 
fusing point of the ash is reached. Clinkers then 
start to form about each of these hot spots, and 
when once formed, it is a matter of considerable 
difficulty to remove them. If the excessively hot 
spots are avoided and the uneven conditions pre- 
vented, there will be no clinkers. 

In the Chapman Producer the twisting of the 
upper half of the fire bed over the lower shears 
off the holes as fast as they tend to form. This 
action together with the fuel spreader and the 
continuous ash removal, effectually prevents the 
formation of clinkers. 

This freedom from blow holes in the Chapman 
Producer is evidenced in the unusually low tem- 
perature of the gas (about 1200° F.) and also in 
the lack of soot. So small is the amount of soot 
made that the Chapman Engineering Company have 
recently been able to enter into a contract guaran- 
teeing that an installation of three of these Pro- 
ducers will operate continuously for two months 
without requiring a shutdown for flue cleaning. 

Ash Removal. 

The last step in the process of making producer 
gas, that of removing the ash, is accomplished in 
this Producer in an equally novel manner. The 
ashes are first ground between the sides of the 
stationary corrugated air box or ‘‘ash crusher’’ 
and the revolving corrugated wall of the lower 
section. In Mechanical Producers, the crushing 
of the ashes is a very necessary preliminary to 
their removal, as otherwise an occasional large 
chunk would block the operation. After the ashes 
have been crushed they are forced up to the top 
of the ash pan by three adjustable ash plows. 
These three ash plows are kept continually in oper- 
ation, and are easily adjusted when occasion 
requires, which is not often. 

As fast as the ashes are lifted to the surface 
of the water in the ash pan, they are automatically 
scooped up and carried to the required point for 
automatic discharge. The fact that the ashes in 
being removed are removed upward instead of 
downward makes a saving of several feet in the 
height required for the gas house and foundation. 

There is little or no advantage in removing the 
ashes mechanically if they cannot be removed con- 
tinuously. Heretofore all mechanical ash removing 
devices have been intermittent, operating for pos- 
sibly an hour once or twice in twenty-four hours. 
This invariably resulted in a badly disorganized 
fuel bed, requiring several hours to rectify. The 
ash removing device in the Chapman Producer is 
the first to fill this important requirement of being 
continuous. 

Capacity. 
As a result of the joint action of the automatic 


guarantee a test of 33 degrees. 


fuel spreader, the twisting of the fire bed, and the 


continuous removal of the ash, this Producer may 
be made to gasify a ton of coal an hour—at least 
twice the capacity of the ordinary hand-operated 
Producer, and at the same time the quality of the 
gas is greatly improved and more uniform. 

Record at Cleveland. 

In ordinary practice with the old style hand- 
operated Producers, the gas usually varies about 
20 per cent in strength during each day, while the 
weekly variation is usually over 40 per cent. The 
Chapman Engineering Company believe- they have 
established a new record for uniformity of gas 
production. The greatest amount of variation in 
a two weeks’ test at the Consolidated Works of 
The American Steel & Wire Company, in Cleveland, 
was only about 244 per cent. At this plant three 
Producers have been in operation since November, 
1911; one of them (the first order) has been in 
operation two months longer. The average results 
of a two weeks’ test, conducted by the- American 
Steel & Wire Company, in April, 1912, at this plant, 
showed the following gas: 


Combust 


ible BTU CO, ILL @ co H CH H 
222 «150.8 6.54 .51 .82 21.91 17.1 2.70 50.90 
‘he greatest variation fro 1e average Oo 50.8 

The greatest t from the average of 150.8 


BTU was but 2.54 per cent, the poorest gas having 
147.34 BTU, and the best 154.6 BTU. 
Record at Youngstown. 

A similar Producer has been in operation at the 
plant of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, for nearly two years with even 
better results than the above. The CQ» has aver- 
aged between 4 and 7 per cent, and the CO between 
20 and 25 per cent, while the BTUs have kept 
close to 160. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company has 
recently awarded contracts to the Chapman En- 
gineering Company for five additional Producers. 

As the result of their investigation of the Chap- 
man Producer at the Youngstown plant, the Brier 
Hill Steel Company, of Youngstown, placed an 
order a few months ago for twenty-two of these 
machines for their Open Hearth Furnaces and Soak- 
ing Pits. 

Attention to Details. 

The details of this machine have been worked 
out with unusual care; no expense seems to have 
been spared, and the result resembles Corliss En- 
gine practice, rather than Gas Producer construc- 
tion. For example, the following is rather unique 
construction for a Gas Producer: 

The supporting rollers run on high carbon steel 


pins, and are provided with brass bushings. These 
rollers are cast in a chill and ground. Separate 


rollers are used to take the side-thrust; all rollers 
are mounted in pairs set in equalizing yokes; all 
bearings are provided with large oil wells filled 
with waste after the manner of railroad cars. The 
faster gears run in oil. Steel castings are used 
extensively both in the gears and throughout the 
balance of the construction. 

Six years of continuous effort were put upon this 
Producer before it was ready to be placed upon the 
market. 


WASTE FROM LIME-SULPHUR. 


In some quarters a question is raised regarding 
the possible value of the sediment or sludge left 
after cooking lime-sulphur, and J. P. Stewart, of 
the Pennsylvania Experiment Station, says: 

‘*1f the proper ratio of materials—viz., one pound 
of first grade commercial lime to two’ pounds of 
sulphur—is being used in this factory, and the 
manipulation is right, there should be very little 
of either free lime or sulphur in the sediment.’’ 

Without any purpose of entering into any contro- 
versey with Mr. Stewart regarding this matter, it 
may be suggested that the quantity of water used in 
the preparation of lime-sulphur is a controlling fac- 
tor as well, and unless this element is used in the 
proper proportion there may be a waste. In Michi- 
gan there is quite active competition among makers 
and dealers in commercial lime-sulphur, and as each 
brand must undergo inspection by a state official 
before being placed upon the market, there is a 
natural rivalry among these people to outdo each 
other in the matter of test. In order to be re- 
garded as a standard article it is considered neces- 
sary to maintain a Beaumé test of 33 degrees; but 
to secure a test as high as this it seems to be neces- 
sary to use excessive quantities of both lime and 
sulphur. A manufacturer with whom I am ace- 
quainted uses 200 pounds of sulphur and 100 pounds 
of lime to each barrel of 50 gallons, or thereabouts, 
of water. By this means he is able to produce an 
article that shows a test of 34 degrees, and he can 
Another man who 


puts out a brand with a lower test uses 150 pounds 
of sulphur and 75 pounds of lime to 50 gallons of 
water, and shows a test of 30 degrees. In my own 
experience in making the home-made article I use 
130 pounds of sulphur, 60 of lime, to 50 gallons of 
water, and secure a test of 28 or 29. 

Now, I understand that among chemists it is 
agreed that 50 gallons of water cannot be made to 
carry over about 150 pounds of sulphur with half 
the quantity of lime, and ordinarily 140 pounds of 
sulphur and 70 of lime would be about the limit. 
This being the case, it is evident that the manufac- 
turer who tries to get 200 pounds of sulphur and 
100 pounds of lime into solution in 50 gallons of 
water must throw 25 per cent of his material, at 
least, out in the sludge. If this be true, then it 
follows that there is something besides land plaster 
in the sediment, as Prof. Stewart suggests in the 
article referred to. In all probability this is the 
nature of the sediment which Prof, Stewart is asked 
to consider, and the question still remains, Can this 
material be profitably applied to the land in any 
way? Further, is it perfectly safe to apply a sub- 
stance carrying so high a percentage of lime and 
sulphur as a coating around trees as a protection 
against bores, mice, ete., as Prof. Stewart recom- 
mends? Will not this residue, having undergone 
the cooking process, be so soluble that it may be 
washed down upon the rootlets of the trees in suffi- 
cient quantities to produce damage? 

Will it not, too, be the part of economy for users 
of the commercial lime-sulphur to accept a liquid 
with a slightly lower test, at a correspondingly 
lower price, of course, as it is quite apparent that 


the last four or five degrees in the high-testing 


article are only obtained by the addition of an ex- 
cessive quantity of costly material? There will be 
less temptation for unscrupulous manufacturers to 
put in other salts for the purpose of raising the 
test, as well, as it is claimed is sometimes done. 


PITTSBURGH LIME NEWS. 








Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 18.—All concerns which are 
furnishing agricultural lime are rushed with busi- 
ness. Splendid crops throughout the tri-state terri- 
tory and the big agitation in agricultural papers 
and farmers’ institutes in favor of agricultural 
lime have greatly augmented the sale of this prod- 
uct. At many plants a shortage of cars is reported. 
Farmers also are very short of teams, as the season 
has been unusually busy, and any spare teams that 
they have quickly command $5 to $6 a day in 
county road work in the nearby towns. It is likely 
that the total sales of agricultural lime this year in 
this territory will be fully one-third larger than 
in 1911. 

The Capitol Stone & Lime Company has applied 
for a Pennsylvania charter and will have its head- 
quarters at Harrisburg, Pa. Charles E’ Stroh, of 
that city, is one of those interested in the company. 

The plant of the Goetschius Limestone Quarrying 
Company, at Lima, Ohio, was burned October 2, 
with a loss of $30,000. 

The Pittsburgh Limestone Company, whose plant 
is located at Kaylor, is asking for bids on the erec- 
tion of a power station at that place to be 95x50 
feet. 

Machinery is being placed in the new plant of the 
Duck Run Limestone Company, at Ellwood City, Pa. 
A runway for the cars from the mine is being con- 
structed and will be ready for use within a few 
weeks. The quarry has been connected with the 
Newcastle-Harmony railway line. 





PATENT LIME KILN. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 18.—The Western Lime & 
Cement Company, which operates a quarry, lime and 
crushing plant at Hamilton, near Fond du Lac, Wis., 
has erected a patent kiln which is claimed to be a 
decided improvement upon the old system of firing. 
The kiln was designed by H. E. Bachtenkircher, of 
Chicago. The company claims that while its old 
kiln burned about five and one-half cords of wood 
daily, the new kiln produces the same amount of 
lime with four cords of wood. The company has 
been handicapped this season because of the labor 
shortage. 





The Rapid City Lime, Gypsum and Portland Ce- 
ment Company, Rapid City, 8. D., recently closed a 
deal for the purchase of the National Smelters 
Company, located near that city. 

The purchasers propose to remove the buildings 
to the cement plant, a distance of about three 
miles, and re-erect them as shops for the manu- 
facture of cement. This company has already ex- 
pended a large sum of money in erecting a lime 
plant and when the cement and gypsum buildings 
are in position the plant complete will represent an 
expenditure of $250,000. The work of removing 
the smelters building will be commenced at once. 
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GOVERNMENT RUNS QUARRY. 


It is Operated to Obtain Stone for a Dam Across the 
Rio Grande. 


Elephant Butte, N. M., Oct. 15, 1912.—In connec- 
tion with the work of constructing the dam across 
the Rio Grande river here by the United States 
reclamation service, the government is operating 
a quarry from which the stone is obtained for the 
work. Three shifts of laborers are employed at 
the quarry, operations being conducted continuously 
day and night. Each shift consists of forty to 
fifty men. The equipment of the quarry embraces 
three large compressed air drills and several small 
hand air drills, and three derricks capable of hoist- 
ing about 20 tons per load, operated by electric 
power. 

The output of the quarry is from 300 to 500 
cubie yards each 24 hours, about 80 per cent of 
whieh is crushed rock and small hand rock to be 
used in concrete at the flume 

All large rock is inspected, cleaned of foreign 
matter and washed before removal to the flume. 
It is transported to the river bank by trains pro- 
pelled by dinky engines and then hoisted and 
transported across the river to the flume by cable 
way, and imbedded in the concrete, making up the 
flume section of the dam foundation. 

Rejected rocks are. broken up for the crusher and 
used in mixing concrete. The rocks for the crusher 
are loaded on six yard dump ears and the large 
rocks for the flume in iron flat cars. Rocks are 
removed from their position in quarry principally 
by drilling and explosives; very little rock being 
taken from the wall without being first shot down. 

The rock is massive sandstone and the quarry 
is located beside the Santa Fe tracks, about one 
mile from the cable way. 





STONE CRUSHER BURNED. 

The stone crushing plant of the Ellsworth Stone 
Company, lowa Falls, Ia., was totally destroyed by 
fire recently. The origin of the fire is unknown. 
It had gained great headway when discovered and 
little could be done to save the property. Build- 
ings and machines were insured for $6,000. 





SELL QUARRY. 


The Donahue Bros.’ quarry, one of the oldest 
establishment in Rochester, Minn., has been sold 
to Otto Riess. The quarry has been in the pos- 
session of the Donahue family for a great many 
years and it has always been operated by them. 
Many of the foundations of the oldest buildings 
in Rochester came from their place. The new 
owner proposes to conduct the plant on the most 
modern plans. 





TO EXTEND QUARRY OPERATIONS. 

The Birdsboro Stone Company, Birdsboro, Pa., 
purchased a number of acres of woodland from the 
Seyfert estate, of Gibraltar, on which are valuable 
deposits of trap rock. The land is located near 
the Seyfert’s forges, up Gibraltar Hollow. It can 
be reached by both the Reading and Pennsylvania 
railroads. This company is at present operating a 
big quarry on the Hopewell Hills, near Monocacy, 
and it is their intention to open an additional 
quarry at their newly acquired property. The 
Bergolfs, of Philadelphia, are the principal owners 
of the Birdsboro Stone Company’s plant. Last 
month this company shipped 1,375 carloads of trap 
rock from their plant. 


PITTSBURGH QUARRY NEWS. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 18.—There is a fair demand 
for building stone. Architects report a large num- 
ber of projects on their boards which are just com- 
ing forward for bids. These will keep many of 
the stone men busy this winter. Ruble stone is 
not-in very good demand. Bridge stone also is not 
selling well. There is a fair trade with the rail- 
roads but nothing extra. 

The Peebles Stone Co., capital $40,000, has been 
incorporated at Lewisburg, W. Va., to operate in 
Adams county in that state. The incorporators of 
the company are as follows: R. B. Holt, C. M. 
Handley, 8S. L. Price, C. G. Matthews, W. E. Nelson, 
a - ean W. Va., and F. T. MeClintic, Academy, 

. Te 





ILLINOIS QUARRIES. 


Springfield, Ill., Oct. 19—The strike of one hun 
dred employes of the Western Stone Company at 
Joliet, lasted but two days, the men returning to 
work after being raised from twenty cents to 
thirty-two and one-half cents an hour. The Werner 
Stone Company recently raised its rate from 
twenty-two to twenty-five cents and a twenty-five 
cent rate was also established at the plant of the 
Artificial Stone Company. 

There is a surprising lack of interest in using 
ground limestone for correcting acid soil in the 
southern part of the state. Managers J. E. Roper 
of the Grafton Quarry Company at Grafton, and FE. 
M. Caldwell of the Western Whiting Company at 
Elsah, have at different times offered to furnish 
farmers with crushed stone and load it on the car 
if the farmers would pay the freight, but failed 
to give any away. 

The Gray-Wimmer Construction Company, of 
Alton, won its fight against the Chicago Peoria & 
St. Louis Railway company, which tore up their 
crossing. The quarry company was loading on 
barges, which peeved the railroad. Highway of- 
ficials took a hand and showed that the railroad 
company itself was a trespasser. 

The West Side Quarry Company, of Kankakee, 
secured the contract for three sections of road in 
Ganeer township, near Momence, for $16,400, 

Willis Radeliff, operator of the quarry on the 
Charles Stelzel ground at Alton, is said to have 
disappeared. 

Alton quarry men complain that the shortage of 
labor affected them seriously. They have been pay- 
ing fifteen cents a box, which makes a $2.70 wage 
an easy matter. 





LOUISVILLE QUARRY NEWS. 


Louisville, Ky., Oct. 19——A bill for $12, pre- 
sented by the Illinois Central Railroad for hauling 
a carload of crushed rock from Louisville to Valley 
Station, a distance of twelve miles from Louisville, 
has excited considerable discussion over the advance 
in freight rates. The transportation was done for 
Jefferson county. The rock was intended for use 
on the Eighteenth street road. Formerly a con- 
tractor with a quarry near Speed’s Station, Ind., 
could ship it to the Eighteenth street road for 79 
cents a yard. Now the same rock, shipped the same 
distance costs $1.27 a yard. While Jefferson county 
ean get the rock delivered by the Henderson route 
at the same point for $1.05 a yard, the depot is 
two miles away from the point at which the work is 
going on, entailing a further expense which makes 
the Illinois Central rate lower. Freight tariffs have 
caused much comment in Louisville recently, and 
it is probable that some action will be taken to 
secure more equitable rates. 

The Harris Limestone Company, of Glasgow, Ky., 
is shipping heavily, averaging three carloads 
weekly, besides numerous local sales. The company, 
though a comparatively new one, is doing a land- 
office business. Much of the stone is used as 
fertilizer. 

The Simpson County Limestone Company has 
been incorporated at Franklin, Ky., with a capital 
stock of $10,000, to develop holdings at that point. 
The incorporators are E. F. Pearson, Alex W. Brown, 
J. M. Sloss and D. H. Hatter. 


SAN FRANCISCO QUARRIES. 


—. 


San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 17, 1912.—The San Fran- 
eisco-Oakland Terminal Railways Company has just 
taken bids for rock filling of the first section of its 
mole in San Francisco Bay. This job involves 
filling 1,100 feet of the mole, for which 250,000 
eubie yards of rock will be excavated from a cut 
and tunnel on the company’s projected San Jose 
line. 

The Granite Rock Company, of Watsonville, Cal., 
has contracts for about 25 miles of road construe- 
tion, and is doubling the capacity of its plant. The 
old crushing outfit has a capacity of 1,200 tons a 
day, and the addition includes a No. 7% MeCully 
crusher, a set of 54x24-inch rolls, sereens and con- 
veyers. The rolls will be the largest west of the 
Rocky mountains and their installation indicates 
a distinct development in the Coast quarry indus- 
try, the tendency being to use rolls rather than 
small crushers to reduce the size of the rock passing 
through the large crusher. 





The Benton Stone & Crusher Co., Springfield, Mo., 
capital stock $10,000; incorporated by Sidney Bea- 
con, George Schurer, James Boyd and John Bran- 
don; will install rock-crushing plant. 
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LOUISVILLE PLASTER NEWS. 


Louisville, Ky., Oct. 19.—With building opera- 
tions engaging the attention of contractors in all 
lines, wall plaster men are getting a gratifying 
share of the business. While many big structures 
have been completed in Louisville, others are being 
planned, while smal! edifices, such as residences, 
are numerous enongh to cause a feeling of opti- 
mism to be evident among the wall plaster interests 
of the Kentucky metropolis. The market has held 
up in good shape, quotations showing little dif- 
ference when compared to those of a month ago. 
With the market advancing in many lines of build- 
ing material, the steadiness of wall plaster is a 
source of gratification to companies in that line. 

Collections have not been as free as could be 
wished, though no serious interference or worry 
have resulted from this phase of the business. De- 
spite the fact that banks have raised their rates 
to 6 per cent on loans and money is a bit tight 
at present, the situation is normal, say business 
men and bankers. Kentucky has been blessed with 
one of the largest tobacco crops in its history, while 
corn picked at random looks like the winner in a 
corn show. The bountiful crops, which later are 
certain to react favorably upon every line of busi- 
ness, are at present causing a little inconvenience 
to wall plaster men and others. Farmers are bor- 
rowing rather heavily by way of caring properly 
for their crops, the result being that interior banks 
have followed suit, drawing on institutions in 
Louisville. The latter have been cautious in ex- 
tending loans, and the result has been a scarcity of 
ready funds in some quarters. Bankers have as- 
sured business men that the stringency is tempo- 
rary and that money will be plentiful in a short 
while. This being the case, wall plaster men are 
not evinecing any anxiety over the slowness with 
which collections are coming in, but are devoting 
most of their attention to proper care of the work 
in hand. 

Business is normal with the Kentucky Wall Plas- 
ter Company, small residential work engaging the 
attention of the concern, while shipping has been 
rather heavy recently. The company has been for- 
tunate in securing cars, being one of the few which 
have not suffered to an appreciable extent through 
the car famine. The outlook is regarded as en- 
couraging by B. J. Campbell, head of the concern. 

A new school at Brook and Magnolia streets is 
the latest contract of value landed by the Southern 
Wall Plaster Company. The building is nearing 
completion, and the Southern is putting on the 
finishing touches as quickly as possible. The work, 
however, will not be completed for another month. 
Conditions are generally satisfactory with the 
Southern, and officers are frankly enthusiastic over 
the outlook. 

A heavy run of small work is causing the Atlas 
Wall Plaster Company unusual activity. Residence 
work in various parts of Louisville is heavier than 
in many years, the result being an influx of work 
for plasterers. Workers have in recent years come 
to the conclusion that it is distinctly worth while 
to own their own homes rather than pay rent for 
somebody else’s place, and savings accounts have 
recently reached the stage where they could be 
made to accomplish something.- More cozy little 
bungalows than ever before are going up in various 
parts of Louisville, especially in the suburbs, and 
to this fact is largely due the present activity of 
wall plaster men. 


The American Keene Cement Company, Phila- 
delphia, has been incorporated; capital stock, $500,- 
000. To manufacture, prepare and produce Port- 
land cement, hydraulic cement, plaster, concrete, 
ete. Incorporators, F. R. Hansell, Philadelphia; 
George H. B. Martin, S. C. Seymour, all of Cam- 
den, N. J. 


The Mound House Plaster Company, San Fran- 
ciséo, Cal., now has its plaster board well started 
in the local market and has orders for a large 
amount of material to be used in state buildings, as 
well as for some large private structures. The 
company made a fine display at the recent Public 
Welfare Exposition at Berkeley, Cal. 
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CLAY=-WORKING INDUSTRIES. 





Value of the Production of These Industries in th 
United States in the Year 1911. 





The present report deals with the products of the 
clay-working industries, with the exception of the 
section on clay mining; hence the tables are made 
up to show the products of clay manufactured and 
not the production of clay. 

The year 1911 in the clay-working industries was 
one of retrogression so far as the total value of 
product is concerned, the total of all clay products 
marketed in the year being $162,236,181, compared 
with $170,115,974 in 1910, a decrease of $7,879,793, 
or 4.63 per cent. Compared with 1909 there was a 
decrease of $4,085,032, or 2.46 per cent. 

Of the two great divisions of the industry, (1) 
brick and tile and (2) pottery, the latter showed 
an increase. The decrease in the brick and tile 
industry was $8,613,675, or 6.32 per cent. The in- 
crease in the pottery industry was $733,882, or 2.17 
per cent. 

In the brick and tile 
shown in both the quantity and value of common 
brick, in the number of vitrified paving brick, in 
the value of fancy or ornamental brick, in the 
quantity-and value of fire brick, and in the value 


industry decreases were 


of drain tile and architectural terra cotta. In- 
creases were recorded in the value of vitrified 
paving brick, in the quantity and value of front 


in the value of enameled brick, stove lining, 
fireproofing and the miscellaneous items. 

The decrease in the common brick output may 
be partly accounted for by the increased use of 
hollow block or tile for the construction of large 
buildings and even of dwelling houses. This form 
of construction offers many advantages, among 
which are economy in construction, the ease and 
rapidity with which it can be put in the wall, and 
its nonconductivity. All of these should be factors 
in the extension of its use. Structures made of 
hollow tile may be faced either with brick, stucco 
or other material. It seems, therefore, likely that 
the production of common brick will not show rapid 
increase in the future, and it is probable that the 
use of hollow tile or block will largely increase. 

The value of drain tile increased constantly for 
ten years up to 1910 and then showed a large de- 
erease—15.05 per cent—the largest proportional de- 
crease of any clay product in 1911. This decrease 
may be ascribed in part at least to the unusually 
dry season of the year. 


brick, 
sewer pipe, 


Fire brick being used almost exclusively in the 
iron and steel and coke-making industries, its pro- 


duction naturally rises and falls with the conditions 
of those industries. As these industries in 1911 
showed considerable falling off, fire brick also de- 
creased in quantity and value. 


PAVING BRICK MEN ACTIVE. 





Chicago Now Has a Publicity Bureau That Was Re- 
cently Organized. 

manufacturer is one who pro 
for he realizes that 
they will not sell 
must be taught 


The suecessful 
claims the merit of his wares, 
no matter how good they are, 
themselves, and that the public 
their value. 

This truth has been brought home to the paving 
brick manufacturers shipping into the City of Chi- 
They have noticed business rightly belonging 
manufacturer being diverted 
good, Lut which were 
panacea for all 


cago. 
to the paving brick 
to other materials not so 
naturally proclaimed as being the 
pavement troubles. 

Realizing this, an educational campaign was de- 
cided upon to restore brick to its proper place as 
a suitable paving material for a metropolis such 
as Chicago, so the manufacturers shipping into this 
territory organized what is known as the ‘‘ Pav- 
ing Brick Publicity Bureau,’’ opened offices at 
1249 Otis Building, and placed same in charge of 
W. M. Hanson, an experienced advertising man. 

Already the result of this wise policy has started 
to bear fruit. Many streets in Chicago have been 
saved for brick, which would otherwise have gone 
to an inferior material. 

A systematic campaign of education is being 
conducted with the property owners, as to the ad- 
vantages of brick, and we understand that during 


Value of the products of clay in the United States in 1910 and 1911, by Siates and 

















Territories. 
1910 1911 
State or Territory. 
Brick i 
=e Pottery. Total. ~— Pottery Total. 

aS $1, 645, 313 $22,246 | $1, 667,559 | $1,918, 606 $28,496 | $1,947,102 
Co ES ae renee Ee eS Se ome 126,777 SOE La bccn Cadel 106, 88: 
re eres 550, 105 28, 350 578, 455 465, 143 "15,500 , 
Poe na Te, DER Semper n a on of = 4,842,391 | 4,757,530 158, 336 4,915, 866 

Ee me y , 887: 2,033,714 | 1,566 40, 
Connecticut and Rhode ; se se - re 

as ceded nase 1, 568, 486 (2) 1,568,486 | 1, 257,339 (a) 1, 257,339 
eee Nt ee 216, 555 LS eer 200, 610 
District of Columbia. ..... 242,861 (a) 242, 861 227,520 (2) 227, 520 
| ae le > ee 237, 268 AS eee a 217, 535 
er 2,510, 740 21, 298 2,532,038 | 2,612,050 24,330 | 2,636,380 
Idaho and Nevada........ oe ol 47, 437 oe, 2 eee 198, 479 
Illinois. . en Aenea ea oe eee 14, 331, 414 844, 747 15, 176, 161 | 13,353, 200 979, 811 14, 333, O11 
Indiana. ib ehiies sunk ewe , 143, 306 956, 704 8, 100, 010 | 5,996,034] 1,004, 737 7,000, 771 
CN as oa ein cadmkek ae 5, 310, 706 17, 535 5, 328, 241 4, 396, 555 36, 319 4, 432, 874 
| GRE Say 2, 661, 527 (a) 2,661,527 | 2,360, 262 (@) , 360, 262 
RR eee 2 2, 418, 116 149, 421 2, 567, 537 , 254, 000 114, 094 2, 368,094 
OO eee eae 546, 873 546, 873 531, 949 (a) 531, 949 
Re 599, 881 a 599, 881 619, 214 (a) 619, 214 
SRR: 1, 614, 348 233, 925 1,848,273 | 1,518,023 254, 411 1,772, 434 
Massachusetts............. 1, 469, 018 238, 395 1,707,413 | 1,471,761 228,526 | 1,700, 287 
ev anicedrensedes« 2, 083, 525 112, 697 , 196,222 | 1,953, 442 130,490 | 2,083,932 
BRURTIONOOR « «55 con ccsvcccss 1,901, 296 (a) 1,901,296 | 1,693,478 (a) 1,693, 478 
eet neg atls Gair.bg 6s eo 613, 009 19, 990 2,999 64,176 23, 660 687, 83 
| ee ee 7, 058, 705 29, 061 7,087,766 | 6,269,145 5, 208 6, 274, 353 
a 411,824 (a) 411, 824 260, 547 (a) 260, 547 
IN 5 eles ncs sass a eagt oe See 938, 827 bi eee 795, 894 
New Hampshire.......... 566, 121 (a) 566, 121 430,748 (a) 430,748 
New Jersey............... 9,245,854 | 8,588,455 | 17,834,309 | 9,776,287 | 8,401,941 | 18,178,228 
oe ee 129, 275 (a) 129, 275 174, (51 (a) 174, 651 
Rd cews.as nknnxeas 9,778,288 | 2,093,661 | 11,871,949 | 8,006,012} 2,178,364 | 10,184,376 
North Carolina............ 1, 208, 674 14, 990 1, 223,664 | 1,271,570 8,556 , 280, 1 
North Dakote............ : SS eee 227, 455 BRO CIO sank 7 kas ha 210, 616 
ADO eaeAy 17, 231, 236 | 14, 294, 712 31,525,948 | 17,888,C30 | 14,775, 263*| 32,663, 895 
ea |S ae 920, 921 (i ee 756, 639 
cn cbbckesnncweuat 876, 632 (a) 876,632 | 1,081,025 ) 1,081, 025 
Pennsylvania............. 19,814,355 | 2,279,930 22,094,285 | 18,113,216 | 2,156,817 | 20,270,033 
Porto Rico. ....... iene 27,773 (2) 27,773 19,528 a) 19, 528 
South Carolina............ 696, 600 7, 704, 590 663, 674 6, 120 669, 794 
South Dakota............. tt ee ee 71, 200 ef eee ae 61, 365 
CL Sie vduness scenes 1, 205, 108 209, 180 1, 414,288 | 1,187,961 197,139 1, 385, 100 
ek S inns bss ctuics VE 2, 744, 845 119,085 2,863,930 |} 2,527,502 132, 417 2, 659, 919 

renee L, 258 (2) 864, 258 548,955 (a) 548, 955 
VOTMBGES ca ceccscccsccces 2 fk Sea ee 89, 253 | 3 eer 86, 466 
. | eee 1, 793, 270 46, 417 1,839,687 | 1,726, 491 13, 409 1, 739, 900 
Washington............... 3, 023, 854 (a) 3,023,854 | 2,840,372 (a) 2,840,372 
West Virginia ha Sieich ck cous 1,322,457 | 2,675,588 3,998,045 | 1,453,218 | 2,880,202 4,333, 420 
SS er 1,167,918 8, 1,176,883 | 1,149,539 8, 1,158, 139 
od a , .. Ee: DIE hsianciaveeat 50, 237 ia! } Ree cen eye 77,146 
Other States patois inn dated pie nteen cee 623, 026 8: eee 715, 739 715, 739 

i is ae 136, 331,296 | 33,784,678 | 170,115,974 |127, 717,621 | 34,518,560 | 162, 236,181 

Per cent of total........... 80.15 19.85 100.00 ; 21. 28 100.00 























@ Included in “ Other States.”’ 


the winter months the different local improvement 
associations throughout the City of Chicago will be 


visited by representatives of the bureau, 


who will 


go before these associations with an illustrated lec- 


ture 


of the advantages of brick pavements. 


An earnest and serious effort is being made to in- 


terest the property 


owners on 


what 


is known as 


resident streets, in the advantages of brick for pav- 


ing purposes, 
dent property 
that he 


owner 


is now 


with the result that the small 
beginning to realize 
can better afford to pay a little more at the 


resi- 


outset for a pavement which will be as good thirty 
years hence as it was at the time it was put down, 


as he can pay 


quiring to be renewed every few years. 


CLAY IN ILLINOIS. 





Springfield, Il., Oct. 
pany, of East Peoria 


Fourth avenue paving in Peoria. 
years a home made brick was used. 
Company 
fair at Ottawa. 


many 
The Lowell Pottery 
the county 


less for an inferior pavement re 


21.—The Carter Brick Com- 
furnished 450,000 brick for 
The first time in 


had an exhibit at 


James Parks, for twenty years superintendent at 
the plant of the Streator Clay Manufacturing Com- 


pany, 


in Streator, who resigned to accept a similar 


position in Hopkins, Minnesota, was presented with 


a gold watch by 
The Solfisburg Brick 


the employes. 
Yards at 


Aurora 


has in- 


ereased the mechanical facilities and heated new 


buildings. 


William Downey has 


resigned his position as 


superintendent of the Murphysboro Paving Brick 


Company, at Murphysboro, to accept a similar po- 


sition at Dayton, 


Ohio. 


The three-and-one-half-story plant of the Swift 


Terra Cotta, Brick & Tile Company, 


east of Ottawa, was destroyed by fire September 


one mile north- 


16. The loss was $35,000 and the insurance $5,000. 
F. A, Guignon and Frank Graham leased the plant 
September 1 from the Swifts. 

William Jay, the Springfield representative of the 
White Hall Sewer, Pipe and Stoneware Company, 
has been elected a member of the Chamber of Com- 


merce, 


An order for 100 carloads of brick—the third this 





year 
ceived from 


the 
Brick Company, 
The Western 


Brick 


by the 


for use on the Panama canal has been re- 
government 
of Galesburg. 
Company 


Purington 


of Danville will 


furnish six cars of matt face brick for the new 
Odd Fellows Temple, at Rockford. 


The 


Murphysboro 


Paving 


Brick Company of 


Murphysboro, received a 400 car order for a paving 


job in Poplar Bluffs, 


Missouri. 


The Kortkamp Brick Plant at Hillsboro has been 


opened with a foree of about thirty men. 


The 


first brick will be used in construction of build- 
ings for the factory. 

The School of Ceramics, at the Univ ersity of Il- 
linois, announces that three plants in the state are’ 


now 


manufacturing brick from clays which were 


located and tested by the school. Especial atten- 


tion is being given to the fuel problem and in- 
structing manufacturers how to prevent bad con- 


trol of the kilns and improper combustion. 


Glaz- 


ing and coloring for decoration and enamel are now 
receiving considerable attention. 
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ANNUAL MEETING AT TORONTO. 

The regular annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Manufacturers of Sand-Lime Products 
will be held in Toronto, Canada, December 3rd and 
4th, 1912. 

Secretary William E. Plummer, Jr., of Buffalo, 
has just sent out the first call to members with 
suggestions concerning matters of interest to the 
trade, and a rousing meeting is anticipated. The 
Association contains a number of Canadian mem- 
bers, and the coming meeting is the first occasion 
on which the annual meeting has been held outside 
of the United States. It marks the international 
character of the association, and should be an en- 
couragement to the Canadian members to turn out 
in full force; whilst the old guard of the associa- 
tion, composed of the manufacturers residing in the 
United States, are sure to be on hand. 

The manufacturers of sand-lime-brick in Cali- 
fornia, and in the far west, have never availed 
themselves of the advantages or joined actively in 
the work of the association in any such degree 
as they should have done. While the sand-lime 
bricks that are made in California at various places 
are good bricks, and well received in their markets, 
these far western manufacturers have always made 
a mistake by waiting for the printed report from 
the secretary, and have never given their persona! 
cooperation and actual assistance to the work of 
the association. 

There is no use in putting off the beginning of a 
good movement. At the coming meeting in Toronto 
it would be meet and proper for all of these man- 
ufacturers of sand-lime brick, who express their in- 
cidental interest in the association by the ques- 
tions they ask, to come and join in the work of 
those who are progressive in the industry, and par 
ticipate in the benefits which associated efforts can 
and do create in the industry which has such a 
broad application as the manufacturers of bricks. 





RIVER EXCURSION. 

The annual excursion of the San Francisco 
Architectural Club to the sand-lime brick plant of 
the Golden Gate Brick Company at Antioch, Cal., 
has been an occasion looked forward to with great 
interest by the club members. The event this sea- 
son took place Saturday night and Sunday, Septem- 
ber 21-22, nearly a hundred young are hitects making 
the trip up the river on a chartered steamer. C. E. 
Pratt, manager of the company, as usual acted as 
host at a bull’s head dinner. 








The Canada Brick Company, of Montreal, Que., 
has placed an order for one of the American Clay 
Machinery Company’ s 16-mold rotary sand-lime 
brick presses. The Canada Brick Company is equip- 
ing its plant throughout for the making of a high- 
grade sand-lime brick, and the result of the opera- 
tion of this plant no doubt will more than please 
the architects and builders of Montreal, as the 
materials used are of the highest grade and the 
work there is being handled by some of the most 
competent engineers in the country. R. Brutinel is 
director of the company and under his excellent 
management it will be placed among the best oper- 
ating plants in Canada. 





Raymond W. Dull & Co., Aurora, IIl., have re- 
cently furnished equipments for the plants of Rei- 
nert Bros., South Elgin, Ill.; Des Moines Materials 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa; J. B. Sperry & Son, 
Battle Creek, Mich., and the Stockton Company, 
Portsmouth, Ohio. The. latter plant is now in 
operation. 





The Essen Sand & Gravel Company, Warrenville, 
Tll., is using belt conveyors to convey the material 
from the pit to its plant. Raymond W. Dull & Co. 
furnished the conveying machinery. 





The Dyett Sand-Lime Brick Company, New York, 
N. Y., reported to a representative of Rock Propucts 
that they find a ready market for their entire output 
of sand-lime brick. They are working at full e¢a- 
pacity at the present time and are able to turn out 
from 30,000 to 35,000 bricks a day. Their plant is 
located at Port Jefferson, L. I. 





ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT. 


Description of the Power Plant in the Louisville Plan- 
ing Mill and Hardwood Flooring Establishment. 


The Louisville Planing Mill & Hardwood Flooring 
Company is incorporated under the state laws ot 
Kentucky tor the purpose of manufacturing interior 
and exterior millwork, sash, doors and high-class 
stair work. The plant covers approximately 75,000 
square feet, employs ninety men, and uses about 
50,000 feet of lumber annually, which is manufac 
tured into various kinds of interior and exterior 
finish. 

This plant formerly operated its own power plant, 
but after being destroyed by fire installed entirely 
new woodworking machinery operated by motors 
in the most up-to-date style of drive. Practically 
all the machines are direct connected, as shown in 
the schedule following. 

All motors are of the Fairbanks-Morse manufac- 
ture and are 3-phase, 440-volt, 60-cyele. The total 
horsepower of motors installed is 294, of which 
246 h.p. operates on individual drive and 48 h.p. 
on group drive as shown in schedule. 

The principal points of interest in connection 
with the electrical equipment of this plant is the 
extreme limit of speed, which is rather unusual for 
this class of motor. The planers have the motors 
directly attached to the cylinders, motors operating 
cylinders at a speed of 3,600 r.p.m., motors being 
directly connected through flexible couplings. 

The double surfacer shown in cut is operated by 
a 20-h.p. motor at a speed of 3,600 r.p.m., direct 
connected to the upper cylinder through flexible 
coupling. The lower cylinder of this machine is 
belted to a 74%4-h.p. 1,750-r.p.m. motor. 

While there are some few cases where the planer 
cylinders are operated by induction motors direct 
connected to cylinders, the direct connecting of 
motor to the cylinder of the double surfacer is 
entirely new in this territory and is proving success- 
ful and is giving most excellent satisfaction. 

The triple drum sander is driven by a 20-h.p. 
570-r.p.m. motor, direct connected through flexible 
coupling to the ceuntershaft on machine. 

The 70” Sturtevant low power blower is operated 
by a 40-h.p. double end motor at 475 
r.p.m., the shaft of motor being ex- 
tended sufliciently for the fan blades to 
be directly mounted on each end of 
shaft. This blower serves readily all 
the machines given in the following 
schedule: 


Schedule of Motors. 


1—40 h.p. 1,150-r.p.m. motor, belted to 
Fig. 501 American 54” band re- 
saw, with 

1—3 h.p. 1,750-r.p.m,. motor, operating 
Fig. 511 double jointing attach- 
ment, which is direct connected to 
the cylinders by belt. 

1—40 h.p. 475-r.p.m. double end motor, 
operating a double 70” Sturtevant 
low power blower. 

1—25-h.p. 850-r.p.m. motor, direct con- 
nected through flexible coupling to 
ecountershaft of 8S. A. Wood No. 
107 inside moulder. This is a gen- 
eral purpose machine, combined 
planer, matcher and moulder for 
manufacturing flooring, 
finish, moulding, ete. The chief 





30x12 DOUBLE SURFACER, DRIVEN BY 20 H. P. AND 


7% H. P. FAIRBANKS-MORSE MOTOR. 


29UANKS , MORGE-< 


70” STURTEVANT BLOWER, DRIVEN BY 40 H. P. 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE DOUBLE END MOTOR. 


characteristics are ease of adjustment, large range 

in capacity and quickness of operation. 

1—20-h.p. 3,600-r.p.m. motor direct connected 
through flexible coupling to the cylinder of a 
30x12 double surfacer, having 

1—714-h.p. 1,750-r.p.m. motor belted to the lower 
cylinder of this double surfacer. 

1—20-h.p. 570-r.p.m. motor, direct connected through 
flexible coupling to countershaft of Fig. 1073 
Columbia 48”x10” triple drum sander. 

1—15-h.p. 850-r.p.m. motor direet connected through 
flexible coupling to countershaft of Fig. 8441, 
No. 22, 10” four-side moulder. 





interior 8. A. WOOD INSIDE MOULDER, DRIVEN BY 25 H. P. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE MOTOR. 


1—15-h.p. 1,750-r.p.m. motor belted di- 
rect to mandrel on one Fig. 5701 
No. 2 self-feed circular rip saw. 

—10-h.p. 3,600-r.p.m. motor direct con- 

nected through Grundy patent 
flexible coupling to the eylinder 
of one Fig. 783 No. 4%, 24”x7” 
single furniture planer with sec- 
tional feed rolls. 

1—714-h.p. 3,600-r.p.m. motor direct con- 
nected through Grundy patent 

flexible coupling to the cylinder of one 
Fig. 7651 No. 5, 24”x8” single sur- 
facer. ; 

1—7%-h.p. 850-r.p.m. motor direct con- 
nected through a flexible coupling 
to the er es of one Fig. 
8601 No. 1, 6” four-side moulder. 

3—5-h.p. 1,750-r.p.m, motors, each motor 
belted to the mandrel of a No. 11 
John T. Towsley Manufacturing 
Company hand feed rip saw. 

1—5-h.p. 1,750-r.p.m, motor belted di- 
reet to the mandrel of one Fig. 
633 No. 1 variety saw with boring 
attachment. 
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3—3-h.p. 1,750-r.p.m. motors, each motor belted to a 
new pattern swing cut-off saw, and each motor 
is belted to the iron frame of the swing cut-off 
saw, which eliminates all countershafting. 

3-h.p. 1,750-r.p.m. motors, each motor belted to 
the cylinders of one Fig. 801 No. 1, 12” hand 
jointer and Fig. 802 No. 1, 16” hand 
jointer. 

1—15-h.p. 850-r.p.m. motor direct connected through 

flexible coupling to: 

1—{%x20’ line shaft running at the speed of 

the motor, having ring oiling bearings. 
To this shaft are belted the following 
machines: 

i—Smith & Phillips window frame machine. 


one 


1—Fig. 801 No. 1 12” hand jointer. 
I—F ig. 616 No. 74% combination saw. 

: 1—Fig. 7651 No. 5 24"x8” single surfacer. 
1—Fig. 633 No. 1 variety saw with boring at- 


tachment. 
1—15-h.p. 850-r.p.m. motor direct connected through 

flexible coupling to: 

1—}§x28’ line shaft running at the speed of 
motor, having Sells’ patent roller bear- 
ings. To this shaft are belted the fol- 
lowing machines: 

1—Fig. 9421 No. 1 tenoner with double heads 
and two copes. 

1—Fig. 907 No. 1 mortiser with boring attach- 
ment. 

1—Fig. 8848 No. 3 hand feed panel raiser. 

1—New Britain No. 2 standard chain 
mortiser. 

1—Fig. 8842 No. 5 blind stile mortising and 
boring machine. 

1—Fig. 929 No. 2% two-spindle shaper. 


saw 


I—Fig. 1095 No. 9 column sander, Nichols 
pattern. 

I—J. A. Fay & Egan No. 88552, 24” drum 
sander. 


1—10-h.p. 850-r.p.m. motor direct connected to 1}%x 
28’ line shaft running at the speed of motor, 
having Sells’ patent roller bearings. To this 
shaft are belted the following machines: 
i—Fig. 878 No. 2% four-side sash sticker. 
I—Fig. 1104 No. 2 universal sander. 

I—Fig. 978 No. 9 post borer. 

i—Fig. 898 No. 10 sash relisher and mortiser. 

1—Fay & Egan double end emery wheel stand. 
1—5-h.p. 850-r.p.m. motor direct connected through 

flexible coupling to: 


at 1—}4x20’ line shaft running at speed of motor, 
if having ring oiling bearings. To _this 
i shaft are belted the following machines: 
4 i 1—Fig. 510, 38” band saw. 
f 1—Black Bros. No. 1 pioneer 8” moulding 
sander. 
. 1—Fig. 3231 stationary double scroll saw. 
1—Fig. 1054, 10x24” patternmakers’ lathe. 
: 1—3-h.p. 850-r.p.m. motor direct connected through 
flexible coupling to: 
1—,§;x12’ line shaft running at speed of motor, 
having ring oiling bearings. To this 
| shaft are belted the following machines: 
j 1—S. A. Woods automn: ¢ knife grinder. 
Ei 1—Hanchett automati circular saw grinder. 
; 1—Samue! J. Shimer double end emery wheel 
stand. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

During the month we have received a number of 
interesting catalogues from machinery manufac- 
turers, describing their equipment. One comes to 
us on Expanded Metal Construction, issued by the 
Northwestern Expanded Metal Company, Chicago, 


Northwestern expanded metal was used, and is a 


most attractive little booklet. 
Another describes the ‘‘ Missabe’’ Dipper, made 
by the Edgar Allen American Manganese Steel 


Company, McCormick Building, Chicago. This cata- 
logue shows the dipper in which the company’s 
manganese steel is used, and effectively displays 
the high qualities of this dipper. This dipper is 
constructed entirely of ‘‘Stag’’ brand manganese 
steel, the toughest and most reliable matel pro 
curable. 

We have also a catalogue from the H. A. Strauss 
Company, consulting engineers and general con 
tractors in the Stock Exchange Building, Chicago. 
The book shows some of the great work they have 
accomplished in the design and building of inter 
urban railways, street railways, electric light plants, 
water power plants, and other heavy work. 

The Sandusky Portland Cement Company, San 
dusky, Ohio, also sends out a neat little book de- 
scribing some of the work that has been done with 
the company’s ‘‘ Medusa’’ waterproofing. The book 
describes in detail the method of using this valuable 
compound, and includes a large number of testi 
monials fro mthose who have used it and found it 
all that it is claimed to be. The book is one that 
ought to be in the hands of everyone interested, 
especially the retailer and contractor. 

Gardner Crusher Company, 556 W. Thirty-fourth 
street, New York, N. Y., comes forward with a 
copy of its book describing the Gardner Crusher 
Disintegrator and Pulverizer. The book describes 
this interesting machine, and it is a pleasure to 
note that wherever this machine is used, it gives 
the utmost satisfaction. 

Myers-Whaley Company, Knoxville, Tenn., has a 
catalogue describing its Shoveling Machines for 
underground and surface work. These machines are 
built in various types, some of which are shown 
on the pages of the catalogue. It is a book that 
ought to be on the desk of everyone interested in 
that kind of work. 

The E. I. du Pont deNemours Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Del., has a catalogue on Explosives 
for quarry blasting, giving information relating to 
their special properties, and many valuable sugges- 
tions as to their uses, especially along the line of 
reducing the cost of quarrying, a subject in which 
every quarryman is vitally interested. 

Chrome Steel Works, Chrome, N. J., has a neat 
little booklet on Tempered Steel Jaw Plates for 
Blake Crushers. It tells in detail about the use 
of these plates, and of the improvements that have 
been made in it recently. 


COMPANIES UNITE. 

The Taylor Iron & Steel Company announces the 
acquisition of the William Wharton, Jr., & Co., Ine., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., with works at Philadelphia 
and Jenkintown, Pa:, and its subsidiary corporation, 
the Philadelphia Roll & Machine Company. 

The Taylor company and the Wharton company 
have both had successful history of more than fifty 
years. During the past eighteen years the business 
of each company has been largely supplemental to 
the other in the manufacture and application of 
manganese steel. 

The Taylor Iron & Steel Company has in recent 
years devoted itself to the manufacture of steel 
castings of a special high grade nature. Of these 
specialties, ‘‘Tisco’’ manganese steel is the prin- 
cipal one. 

‘*Tisco’’ manganese steel castings are particu- 
larly applicable for use in railway track parts, 
safes, vaults, conveyor chains, sprockets, special 


cement grinding machinery, centrifugal pumps, the 
Wearing parts of steam shovels and dredges, and 
other parts of heavy-duty machinery subject to 
wear, abrasion or shock. 

The Wharton company manufactures switches, 
crossings, special rails and track parts for steam 
and street railways. Their specialty is the appli- 
cation of ‘‘Tisco’’ manganese steel to these parts. 

The relation of the Taylor company and the Whar- 
ton company has been so close that a unity of 
interests has been deemed advisable. The Taylor 
lron & Steel Company will maintain the corporate 
identity of the William Wharton, Jr., & Co., Ine., 
and the Philadelphia Roll & Machine Company, 
and on October 1, 1912, the Taylor Iron & Steel 
Company will change their corporate title to the 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steei Company. The organi- 
zation of the Taylor Iron & Steel Company will be- 
come the organization of the Taylor-Wharton Iron & 
Steel Company, namely: President, Knox Taylor; 
vice-presidents, A. E. Borie, Prof. H. M. Howe, V. 
Angerer; secretary and treasurer, W. A. Ingram. 





BRADLEY PULVERIZER COMPANY. 

The Bradley Pulverizer Company, Boston, makers 
of the Griffin mill and Bradley 3-roll mill, have 
just booked orders from cement plants for thirteen 
Giant Griffin mills from four different eement plants 
as well as one Bradley 3-ro]l mill and two 30-inch 
Griffin mills, to be shipped this fall and early win- 
ter. The plant is working full force and it is the 
belief that 1913 will be one of the best years the 
Bradley Pulverizer Company has ever seen. It is 
a conceded fact that the Griffin mill is much better 
thought of today than ten years ago, when they 
were the only successful pulverizers on the market. 
All of the new plants in the last few years have 
adopted the Giant mill. All except three of the 
above mentioned Giant mills ordered are repeats. 





PLATFORM TRUCK. 

It looks as though modern methods are going to 
eliminate the horse, not only in the city work but 
on all kinds of big hauling. 

Every season a bigger percentage of roads are 
being built with traction engines and _ trailer 
wagons instead of teams. The Troy Wagon Works 
Co., of Troy, Ohio, were the first concern to realize 
what a tremendous saving could be made by en- 
gine-hauled outfits on road work. After much ex- 
perimenting they put the Troy Reversible Wagon on 
the market—it gets its name from the fact that it 
runs equaily well in either direction and never has 
to be turned around. There are several imitations 
of the reversibles but the Troy patents are so thor- 
ough that it is almost out of the question for an- 
other concern to design a satisfactory engine-hauled 
wagon without infringing on the Troy construction. 

The reversibles at first were made only for road 
building work or hauling material which was to be 
dumped. The remarkable success of the reversible 
dumpers has created a strong demand for another 
type of engine-hauled wagons—platform trucks. 

Another model of the truck is for hauling extra 
lengths of pipe, lumber, ete. It ean be 
coupled up short, as shown in the cut here, but when 
necessary can be coupled out to eighteen feet. 

Three to six wagons is an ordinary train, but 
no matter how many wagons are in a train, every 
one of them will absolutely track with the engine 
around any corner or into any opening. These 
trucks are built on exactly the same principle as 
the reversible dump wagons. They make a flexible 
train and one that can be adapted to almost any 
local or weather conditions which would put 
heavier, bulkier trucks out of commission. 


logs, 








Ill. It shows a number of buildings in which wheels, the wearing parts of rock crushing and 
t B I 1 y I 
| Some Bargains in Quarry Equipment 
| One No. 10 McCulley Crusher. 
ie One No. 8 McCulley Crusher. 
One No. 8 Gates Style D Crusher. 
> Two No. 7% McCulley Crushers. 
Two No. 6 McCulley Crushers, manganese fitted. 
Two No. 6 Gates Crushers (one manganese fitted). 
Two No. 5 McCulley Crushers, manganese fitted. 1—18-ton Porter. 
Two No. 5 Austin Crushers. 
Two No. 4 Austin Crushers. 
One No. 4 McCulley. 2—No. 0 Thew Shovels. 
| Six No. 3 McCulley, Austin and Gates Crushers. 
2 Two No. 71%4 Gates Crushers. 2—Model 20 Marions. 
: All of the above are complete with screens and elevators, 2—45-ton Bucyrus. 
: 4 but will be furnished with or without as desired. 5—65-ton Bucyrus. 
+ 4—No. 4 Champion Jaw Crushers and elevator—portable. 
Write for Our Spring Bulletin of Bargains in Heavy Equipment Before You Buy. 
ii MARSH COMPANY, 971 Old Colony Building, 











1—No. 10 Western Jaw Crusher and elevator—portable. 
1—10x18 Fort Wayne with elevator—portable. 

1—each 10x16 and 15x24 Buchanon—on skids. 
13—9x14, 36” gauge, Porter Dinkies. 

3—9x14, 36” gauge, Vulcan Dinkies. 

4—9x14, 36” gauge, Davenport Dinkies. 


1—10x16, 36” gauge, Porter Dinkie. 
Several larger switches and locomotives. 


3—Little Giant Traction Shovels. 


Several larger shovels of standard makes. 


A Postal-Card Brings it. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Let Us List Your 


Wants on This 
Page 


s 4 s 


Try Our Columns 
Next Month 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


a Advertisements will be inserted in this section at 
the following rates: 
For one insertion.................25 cents a line 
For two insertions................45 cents a line 
For three insertions.............. 60 cents a line 
Eight words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be 
admitted. 








Remittances should accompany the order. No extra 
. for copy of paper containing the ae 











EMPLOYEES WANTED 


























BRICK YARD MANAGER WANTED. 
Concern -contemplating establishing large brick yard 
desires the services of a thoroughly competent man to 
take charge of the building and equipment of the yard 
and manage its operations. Good salary and interest in 

the profits. Address 911, care Rock PrRopvuctTs. 








EMPLOYMENT WANTED 




















POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT. 


Position wanted as superintendent of lime works, by a 
hustler of fifteen years’ experience, capable of taking 
full charge of plant, including, quarry, and can be de- 
pended on at all times to keep things up to the minute, 
and in working order. Can furnish best of references 
from former employers and produce results. I am thor- 
oughly familiar with Gas Producer and direct fire kilns. 
Also Hydrate Mill and Stone Crusher. 

Address “RESULTS,” care Rock PRODUCTS, 


SUPERINTENDENT AND MANAGER. 


An experienced and thoroughly competent man, who 
can show best possible results, wants position as super- 
intendent of limestone quarry. At present with one of 
the largest cement manufacturing concerns in the East 
in the above capacity. Twenty-nine years old. married 
and strictly sober. Best references. Personal interview. 
Location immaterial. ‘‘Limestone,”’ care Rock PRopuctTs. 





Young man with family, strictly sober, desires position 
as manager of glass sand or crushed limestone proposi- 
tion. Is now employed in this capacity. Address 910, 
care Rock PRODUCTS. 





Wanted—Position superintendent of quarrying and 
crusher plant. Long experience with all machinery. 
Address 913, care Rock Propucts. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 














FOR SALE 


Steam Shovels, Locomotives, Cranes, Rails, Cars, 
Cableways, Air Compressors, Stone Crushers, Etc. 
First-Class Released Material 
at the Right Prices. 


WM. B. GRIMSHAW CO. 





688 Drexel Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 








For Sale—Bargain: No. 2 Foote concrete street pav 
ing mixer on trucks with steam engine and boiler. Price 
$275.00 Cost new $900.00. Condition guaranteed first 
class. Address WILSON MACHINERY CO., 

3127 Shields Ave., Chicago, Il. 


For sale at a bargain, 4 new standard Broomell, 
Schmidt & Steacy lime kilns complete. Address, Western 
Building Material Company, 430 California Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 








PLANT FOR SALE 

















FOR SALE 


LIME AND CRUSHED STONE 


PLANT OF 


EAGLE POINT LIME WORKS 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 


An old established business 
enjoying a big trade. Good 
market for all materials manu- 
factured, jobbed and retailed. 
Excellent water and rail facili- 
ties. Business can be tripled. 
Best of reasons for selling. Only 
Lime Works in this city or 
territory. 


Address or call on above 














Sand-lime brick plant, capacity 25,000 brick per day, 
ten hours. Bargain if taken at once. 
HOLLAND CITY STATE BANK, Holland, Mich. 


Tract of 123 acres containing bank of finest grade Con- 
crete Gravel 15 feet deep, with railroad siding into pit 
and established business. Personal inspection ‘. 
For particulars apply W. E. YOUNG, Anglesea, N. J. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








EXCLUSIVE CONTROL GIVEN. 


Under our confidential trade note formulas and pro- 
cesses for the manufacture of concrete marble, decora- 
tive concrete, marble lumber, composition flooring, etc., 
by city, county or state licenses or by shop right license. 
No machinery required. Little capital, practically as 
yet. No competition. A profitable business i.e 
‘or particulars address Art Stone Co., Box C, Waynes- 
boro, Pa. 


STONE LAND. 


For Sale—Several tracts of high grade limestone. 
Splendid location on water and railroad, suitable for 
flux, lime, cement, or for investment as prices are right. 
Herman Besser, Alpena, Michigan. 





Located on Lines of Southern Railroad, Switches to 
Works, Broken Stone Proposition, with heavy Engines, 
Crushers and other necessery Machinery. Property near 
principal Cities of State, State Building Lots, Macadam 
Roads, will sell at bargain. 

Address Arline F. Messick, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Improved Steel Shell Lime Kilns—lIron, Brass and 
Aluminum Castings—Experimental or Special Machinery 
built—Heavy or Light Machine Shop Work—Wood and 
Metal Patterns—Estimates furnished. 

A. P. BROOMELL, Manufacturer, York, Pa. 





For Sale—Local Rights to make best concrete water- 
proofing compound on the market. 
A. CHAPPLE, P. O. Box 517, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 








TO LEASE PLANT, 


Wanted—To lease on royalty a going plant manufac- 
turing lime, crushed stone, sand; either or all. Must 
be located east of Ohio River. Give full particulars. 

Address 912, care Rock PRopuUCcTs. 



















CONCRETE 

CULVERT FORM (Steel) $47 

ADJUSTABLE 15 SIZES 
UATALOGUE FREE 


FRANCIS MACHINERY CO., 4 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 








DR. OTTO SCHOTT 


lei 





er and German Cement Expert 
You are invited to visit our booth at the New York 
Cement Show, Madison Sq. Garden, Jan. 29-Feb. 3. 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg., Madison Square, New York 




















Patents and Trade-Marks 


Personal, Expert Services. Feir and 

Reasonable Rates, 25 Years Before 

United States Patent Office. :: :: :: 
C.T BELT, Warder Bidg., Washington, D. C 














CLCARMAN gnsulting 


Specialist in 
Design of Portland Cement, Stone Crushing 
Plants Constructed and Remodeled 


Room 919 Insurance Exchange Bldg., Chicago 























W. J. LEWIS & CO. 
Consulting Geologists 


Quarry Projects and Management a Specialty. 
Exploration Reports — Estimation Sepest. 
Economic and Efficient Operation Reports. 


1312 First National Bank Building, Chicago 





Anchor Brand Colors 


For Mortar, Cement and Brick 
Brown, Black, Red and Buff 
Strongest and Most Durable 


wo C.K. Williams & Co. 


Correspondence Solicited Easton, Pa., U.S. A. 














7] 
The Public Be Pleased” 
tty, wets, ets, 
;CALVERT® y CALVERT ® CALVERT ® 
MORTAR S MORTARS SMoRTARS 
“COLOR = = COLOR.= + COLOR 
an “oF en mor tepgoF 


Browns Yellow Blacks 


CALVERT MORTAR COLORS 


Soild to Dealers Only by 
JAS. B. MACNEAL & CO., Makers 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Please address all correspondence to our Main 
Office, Warner & Wooster Sts., Baltimore, Md, 
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Stained with Cabot's Shingle Stains and lined with 
Cabot'’s Sheathing Quilt. Robert W. Spencer, Jr., 
Architect, Chicago 


Cabot’s Building 
Specialties 


Creosote Stains for Shingles, Siding, Clapboards, Trimmings, 
Boards, and all other Exterior Woodwork. 

Waterproof Cement and Brick Stains for waterproofing and artistic- 
ally coloring cement and brick buildings. 

“Quilt” for lining houses to keep out cold or heat, for sound-dead- 
ening in floors and partitions, and for insulating cold storage and 
refrigerators. 

Conservo Wood Preservative for preserving Posts, Planks, Sills and 
all other exposed timbers. | Mortar Colors, Protective Paints for 
Metals, Waterproofing Compounds, etc. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
| BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


1133 Broadway, 350 Dearborn Ave. 
New York Chicago 
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IMPORTANT 
Advertisers—tTake Notice 


Changes of Copy 


Must be in this office by the Thir- 
teenth of the month, if proofs are 
desired; if no proofs are required 
the desired changes can be made 
if copy is received by noon of the 
Seventeenth. 


New Advertisements 


To insure proper classification, 
should be in this office by the 
Fifteenth of the month, but 
they can be inserted in the last 
form going to press if received 
by the Nineteenth. The punctual 
publication of the paper admits 
no deviation from these rules. 

Advertisers are earnestly re- 
quested to co-operate with us. 


THE FRANCIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 



































STONE CRUSHER ®vILT 
MARTIN AND GRINDER svc 





1S A SAND 
MAKING MACHINE 





Maximum 
Capacity 
25 tons 
Daily 


Net Price 


Guaranteed and sent on ten days’ 
working trial, send in your Order 
and pay after you have tried it out. 


Limestone, Lime, Fieldstone, Flint, 
Marble, Granite, Sandstone, Oyster 
shelis, Rock, Etc., can be reduced at 
one operation to the fineness of sand, 
or to 3”, 4”, 3”, 1” or 14” for roads, con- 
crete materials and fertilizing purposes. 


No. 2 Receiving Opening 12x5 inches 
Weight 1,800 lbs. 3 Horse Power, 


H. MARTIN BRICK MACHINE MFG. CO. 
Lancaster, Pa., U. S. A. 


Crushers built in larger sizes also. 








BOOKS 


Cement Users 





The Uses of Hydraulic Cemen 
Frank Harvey Eno. P yin $1.00 


Portland Cement for Users 
Henry Faija and D. B. Butler 


Cements, Mortars and Concrete 
Myron C. Falk. Price $2.50 


Reinforced Concrete 
- W.H. Gibson and W. L. Webb. Price $1.00 


Concrete Syste 
F 


Price $1.20 


B. Gilbreth, Price $5.00 
Hand Book of Cost, Data 
Halbert P. Gillette. Price $4.00 
Concrete Construction a 
H, P. Gillette and C. 8. Hill. Price $5.00 


Cement Workers’ and Plasterers’ Ready Reference 
H. G. Richey. Price $1.50 
Notes on Testing and Use of Hydraulic Cement 
Fred P. — Price $2.00 
Reinforced Concr ‘ 7 
A. W. Buel ane t 8S. Hill. Price $5.00 
Concret 
Edward Godfrey. 
Reinforced Concrete " 
. F. Marsh and Wm. Dunn. Price $7.00. 
Practica Treatise on Foundations 
. Patton, Price $5.00. 
oui 
Thomas Potter. 
Cement and Concrete 
Louis C. Sabin. Price $5.00. 
Practical Reinforced Concrete 
H. B. Andrews. Price $2.00 
Concrete and Reinforced Concrete Construction 
Homer A. Reid. Price $5.00, 
Handbook on Reinforced Concrete 
F. D. Warren. Price $2.50. 


Sewers and Drains 
Anson Marston. Price $1.00. 

Concrete 
Edward Godfrey. Price $2.50. 

Popular Handbook for Cement and Concrete Users 
Myron H. Lewis & A. H. Chandler. Price $2.50. 


Price $2.50. 


Price $3.00. 





FOR THE 


Cement and Lime Manufacturers 


Bungalows, Camps and Mountain Houses 
Price $2.00. 


Manufacturer of Hydraulic a. 
A. V. Bleininger. Price $1.2 


Limes, Cements and Mortars, Concretes, Mastics, etc. 
G. R. Burnell. Price $0.60. 


Portland Cement; Its manufacture, nein and use 
David B. Butler. Price $5.00 


Instructions to Inspectors$on Reinforced Concrete Construction 
Geo. P. Carver. Price $0.50. 


amy Mopter and Cement 
. Dibsin. Price $2.00, 


Cements, Limes and Plasters 
Edwin ©. Eckel. Price $6.00. 


Practical Treatise on Limes, Hydraulic Cements and Mortars 
Gen. Q. A. Gillmore. Price $4.00. 


Mortars, Plasters, Stuccos, Concretes, Portland Cements and 


Compositions 
F. Hodgson. Price $1.50. 
Experimental Researches upon the Constitution of Hydraulic 
Mortars 


H. LeChatelier. Price $2.00, 
Concrete Factories i 
Robert W. Lesley. Price $1.00. 
Portland Cemeut ; Composition 
Richard K. Meade. Price $3.50. 
The Constitution of Hydraulic Cements 
. Newberry. Price $0.50. 
RR «2. of Concrete Blocks . 
Wm, M. Torrence and others. Price $1.50. 
Prectieg Cement Testing ; 
. Purves Taylor. Price $3.00, 
iiiies on the Testing and Use of Hydraulic Cement 
Fred P. Sutclitfe. Price $1.00, 
Calcareous Cements 
G. R. Redgrave and Charles Speckman. 
Gas Engines and Producers 
L. 8. Marks and 8. 8. Wyer. 
Pounds ition and Concrete Works 
. Dobson. Price $0.60. 


Price $1.00. 


ee 
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TRADE 


Architects and Engineers ~ 


Building Construction and Supeintendence— Masonry Work 
F. &. Kidder. Price $6.00. 
Hydraulic Engineering 
*. E. Turneaure and Adolph Black. Price $3.00. 
Analysis of Elastic Arches of Steel, Masonry and Reinforced 
Concrete 
Joseph W. Balet. Price $3.00 


Theory of Steel-Concrete Arches and Vaulted Structures 


Vm. Cain, Price $0.50. 
Concrete Country Residences 
Price $1.00, 


Graphical Handbook for Reinforced Concrete Des gn 


John Hawkesworth, C. E. Price $2.50. 
Architects’ and Engineers’ Handbook of Reinforced Concrete 
Construction 
L. J. Mensch. Price $2.00. 
Theory and Design of Reinforced Concrete Arches 
Arvid Reuterdahl. Price $2.00, 
Treatise on Concrete, Plain and Reinforced 
. Taylor and 8. E. Thompson. Price $5.00. 
Concrete ngineers’ and Contractors’ Pocketbook 
Wm. F. Tubesing. Price $1.00, 
Concrete Steel 
W. N. Twelvetrees. Price $1.90. 
General Soesthestions for Concrete Work as Applied to Building 
Construction 
Wilbur J. Watson. Price $0.50, 
Strength of Materials 
idward R. Maurer. Price $1.00. 
Highway Construction 
Austin T. Byrne and Alfred E. Phillips. Price $1.00. 
Principles of Reinforced Concrete Construction 
Turneaure and E. R. Maurer. Price $3.00. 
Refrigeration 
Chas, Dickerman and Francis H. Boyer, Price $1.00. 
Heating and Ventilation 
Charles L. Hubbard. Price $1.50. 
Plumbing 
Wm. Beall, Gray and Chas. B. Ball. Price $1.50. 
Estimating 
Egward Nichols. Price $1.00. 
Building Superintendence 
Edward Nichols. Price $1.50. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS-—Test Rock Products’ Columns. If You are 
in Need Of, or Wish to Sell Anything, or Desire Employes or Employment, a 
Classifed Aid in Rock Products Will Accomplish the 


Desired Result 
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CLASSIFIED BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


BAGS. 


Bates Valve Bag Co. 
Urechel Bates Valve Bag Co. 
West Jersey Bag Co., e 


BAG TYEBS. 
Miller & Co., Clifford L. 


BAG PRINTERS. 
Koehler Co., Hy. L. 


BELTING. 


American Fabric Belting Co. 
Chicago petting Co, - 
Link-Belt C 

oe ody Mfg. Co. 
Webster Mfg. Company. 


BUCKETS, DUMPING AND GRAB. 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. %° 


CABLES. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


spree yer! BRICK MOHY. 


Bartlett, C. O., & Snow Co. 
Martin-Henry Brick Machine Mfg. Co. 


CEMENT HYDRAULIC. 


Carolina Pertland 
Fowler & Pay. canine Oh 


CEMENT MCHY. 


Allis-Chalmers Co. 
American wugesmer Co. 
Bonnot Co., 

Bradley i Co. 
Canada Pebble Co. 
fummee, vy. uta & Son Co. 
effre anufacturing Co. 
Kent Yan’ . 
Miscampbell H 

Novo Engine Co. 

Reymond Bros. Impact Pulverizing Co. 

satin cee ® Eng. Co, 
th & Ce 


CEMENT, PORTLAND. 


Alpha Portland Cement Co. 
Atlee Portland Cement Co. 
Canada Cement Co. 

Carelina Pertiand Cement Co. 
Cc Pertiand Coment Co. 
Coplay Cement Mfg. 

Dexter Portl 


& Co. 
City Portland Cement Co. 
[rontom Portland Cement Co. 
Lehi Portland coat Co. 
see => bf t Ce. 
orthwestern States Portland Cemen 
Phoenix Portland Cement Co. a 
Sandusky Portland Cement Co. 
=. Lg Portland Cement Works 
gp RY & Lime Co. 
a nd & Materia! Co. 
Universal Portland Cement Co. 
Whitehall Portland Cement Mfg. Co. 
Wolverine Pertiand Cement Co. 


CHAINS. 
Taylor Iron & Steel Co. 


CLAY PRODUOTS. 


mproved Equipment 
improved Five rick co 
Union Mining Co. 


CLAYWORKING MCHY. 


American Clay Working Mchy. Ce. 
Bartlett, C. O., & Sno 7 Co. . 
Cummer, F. D., & Son Co. 


CONCRETE AGGREGATES. 
Bonnell Iris Aggregate. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERS. 


Improved Equipment Co. 
Northwestern Steel & Iron Works. 


CONCRETE BLOCK MCHY. 


Francis. Machinery Co. 
ae Steel & Iron Works. 
Pettyjohna, The, Co. 


CONCRETE BRICK MACHINERY. 


Peerless Brick Mach. Co. 
Northwestern Steel & Iron Works. 


CONCRETE MOLDS AND FORMS. 


Northwestern Steel & Iron Works. 
Read & Morrill, Inc. 








CONCRETE MIXERS. 


Chalmers & eee. 
Miscampbell, 

Northwestern Reel & Iron Works. 
Novo Engire Co 

Standard Scale & Supply Co. 


COLORINGS, BRICK AND MORTAR 


Chattanooga Paint Co. 

Clinton Metallic Paint Co. 
Macneal, James B., & Co. 
Ricketson Mineral Paint Works. 
Williams, C. K., & Co. 


CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT. 


American Steel & Wire Ce. 
Buffalo Wire Works Co. 


CONVEYOBS. 


Allis-Chaimers Co. 
American Fabric Belting Co. 
Co. 


Austin Mt 6 

Bartlett, C % 4 Snow Co 
Caldwell, Hi. , & Sons Co. 
Dull, faymond 'W., & Co. 


Ersham, J , & Sons Mfg. Co. 
Jeffre ve TT. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

McLanahan Stone Machine Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Webster Mfg. Company. 


CRUSHERS. 
a Edgar American Manganese Steel 


2. 
Allis-Chalmers Co, 
Austin Mfg. Ce. 

Bacen, Earl C. 

Bartlett, C. O.,.& Snow Co. 

Bonnot Co., The. 

Bradley Pulverizer Co. 

Butterworth & Lowe. 

Chalmers & Williams. 

Chrome Steel Works. 

Ehrsam, J. B., & Sons Mfg. Co, 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 

Kent Mill Co. 

Lewistown Foundry & Machine Co. 
Marsh Co. 

Martin, ag 

McLanahan Stone Machine Ce. 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 

Smith, T. L., & Co. 

Symons Brethers. 

Sturtevant Mill Co. 

Taylor Iron & Steel Co. 

Williams Pat. Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 


CUT GEARS. 
Nuttall, B. D., Ca, 


DRILLS. 


Cyclone Quarry Drill Co. 
owells Mining Drill Co. 


DEYEBS. 


American cy Co. 
Rartiett, © . O., & Snow Co. 
D., & = Co. 
nn ee, Eng. Co. 
Worrell, 8S. B. 


DUMP CABS. 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Austin Mfg. Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


DYNAMITE AND POWDEBR. 


Aetna Pewder Co. 
DuPent Pewder Co. 


ENGINEERS. 


Bacon, ae & 

Buckbee, J. C., Co. 
Carman, C. L. 

Dull, Raymond W., & Co. 
Fuller Engineering Co. 
Impreved Equipment Co. 
Lewis, W. J., Co. 
Schott, Dr. Otto. 

Smidth & Co., F 


FIRE BRICK. 


Carolina Portland Cement Ce. 
Houston Bros. Co. 

Improved Equipment Ceo. 
Union Mining Ce. 


FURNACES FOR SPECIAL 
PURPOSES. 
Improved Equipment Co. 








GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES. 


Cyclone Quarfy Drill Co. 
Novo Engine Co. 


GAS PRODUCERS. 
Improved Equipment Ca. 


GOOD BROADS. 
Geod Roads Construction Ce. 


GEARS. 
Caldwell, H. nna & 2. Co. 
Nuttall, R. ,a&c 
Taylor Iron * Steel Co. 


GYPSUM—PLASTER. 


American Keene Cement Co. 
3est Bros. Keene's Cement Co. 
Carolina Pertiand Cement Co. 
cienrent Fibre Co. 

King, J Ce. 

National Mertar & Supply Ce. 
Niagara Yo m Co. 

Plymouth Gypsum Co. 

~~ f. A. 

S. Gypsum Ce. 
Woife & Misner. 


HARDENING CYLINDEBS. 
American Clay Machinery Ce. 


HYDRATING Oxi INDEBS. 


Kritzer, The, Ce. 
Miscampbell, H. 


HOTELS. 
York, New York, 


HOISTING MACHINERY. 
Coldwell-Wilcox Co. 


HYDRATING MCHY. 


Kritzer Co., The. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 


LIME. 


Carolina P. C. Co. 
Farnam-Cheshire Lime Co. 
Fowler & Pay. 

Houston Bros. Co. 

melts Island Lime & Trans. Co. 
Marblehead Lime Co. 

Meyer, 

Mitchell Lime Co. 

The Moores Lime Co. 
National Lime & Stone Co. 
National Mortar & 4 4 Co. 
Ohie & Western Lime 

Scioto Lime & Stone Co. 


LIME, HYDRATED. 


pe ea om — a c 
Kelley Islan me & Transport Co. 
Marblehead Lime Co. 

The Moores Lime Co. 

National Lime and Stone Co. 
National Mortar & Supply Co. 

Ohie & Western Lime Co., The. 
Scioto Lime & Stone an 


LIME KILNS. 
Improved Equipment Co. 


LIME PLASTER. 


Aluminate Patents Co. 
Wolfe & Misner. 


LOCOMOTIVES. 


American Locomotive Co. 
Davenport Locomotive Wks. 


MANGANESE STEEL. 


Allen Bdger Manganese Steel Co. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Taylor trom & Steel Ce. 


METAL LATH. 


Buffalo Wire Works Ca 
Carolina Pertland Cement Ce. 
Houston Bros. Co. 


PATENT ATTORNEY. 
Bk, C.F 


PERFORATED METALS. 
Johnson & Chapman Co. 





PNEUMATIC TOOLS. 
Howells Mining Drill Co. 


PLASTER MCHY. 


Butterworth & Lowe. 

Cummer, F. D., & Son Ce. 

Dunaoing, W. D. 

Ersham, J. . ,* Sons Mfg. Ce. 
Miscampbell, 

Williams Pat. _ a & Pulveriser Co. 


PULVERIZERS. 


Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Bonnot Co., The. 


Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
Jeffrey Pe Raneeaeang Co. 
Kent Mill 


et te Crusher Co. 

Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 

Williams Pat. Crusher & Pulveriser Ce. 


RAILROAD MATERIAL. 


Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Ce. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE OURBB. 
Bubler Co., Edward E. 


ROOFING MATERIAL, 


Barrett Mfg. Co. 
Carolina Pertiand Cement Ce. 
Houston Bros. Co. 


SAND. 


Houston Bros. p ng 
Ottawa Silica 
Union Sand & “Material Ce. 


SAND AND GRAVEL WASHING 
PLANTS. 

Buckbee Company, J. C. 

Dull & Co., Raymond W. 

Stephens- Adamson Mfg. Co. 

Webster Mnfg. Co. 


SAND-LIME BRICK MOHY. 


American Clay Working Mchy. Ce. 
Miscampbell, H. 


SEWER PIPE. 


Houston Bros. Co. 


SCREENS. 


Buffale Wire Works. 
Butterwerth & Lewe. 

Dull & Co., Raymond W. 
Ersham, J. B., & Sons Mfg. Ce. 
Generis Ce. 

Johnsoa pm. 

McLanahaa Stone Machine Co. 
Stephene Adomens . Ce. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 

Webster Mfg. Company. 


SCREEN SECTIONS. 
Johnson & Chapman Co. 


STEAM SHOVELS. 


Allen Edgar Manganeze Steel Co. 
American Locomotive Co. 


STEAM SHOVEL TEETH. 
Taylor Iron & Steel Co. 


STUCCO RETARDER. 
National Retarder Co. 


TUBE MIL”,S. 


Allls-Chalmers Co. 
Smidth & Co., F. L. 


WATER PROOFING. 


Barrett Mfg. Ce. 

Cabot, Samuel, Inc. 

Carolina Portiand Cement Ce. 
Maumee Chemical Co. 

Sandusky Portland Cement Co. 
Wadsworth, Howlaad 4& Ce., ine. 


WEIGHING MACHINES. 
Antomatic Weighing Machine Co. 
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ROOFING 


Mineral Surfaced— 
Needs No Painting 
VERYTHING about Amatite 


appeals to the man with common 
sense. He can see its superiority at 
once—the real mineral surface which 
never needs painting; the two iayers of 
Pitch which is the greatest water- 
proofing material known; the two 











BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis Seattle Carey, Ala. 





layers of heavy Tarred Felt 
—all these contribute to the 
popularity of Amatite. 


We can make Amatite 
betterand cheaper than any- 
one else on account of our 
greater facilities, and con- 
sequently we sell it at a sur- 
prisingly low figure. 








Simply the fact that it needs no painting is enough 
to make a man sit up and take notice — especially the 
man who has spent.time and money in painting and 
repainting smooth surfaced roofings. 


Write today for further information 





OUR CLASSIFIED SECTION ADVERTISEMENTS 





Are the business mart of the industry 


If you want to dispose of old machinery, to buy old machinery, to get a position, 


to hire any kind of help, to dispose of surplus stock, to sell your business, to buy lands or sell ‘ands; ; place : an advertise- 
ment in these columns. Advertisements cost 25 cents a line for one insertion, 45 cents per line for two insertions and 


60 cents per line for three insertions. Try it. ROCK PRODUCTS, 537 Ss. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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LINK BELT 


ELEVATORS 
CONVEYORS 


FOR HANDLING 


Stone—Gravel—Sand, Etc. 





The illustration shows a Link-Belt Continuous 
Bucket Elevator, built for the Raritan River 
Clay Co., Metuchen, N. J., delivering clay to 
screen, after which it is transferred to railroad 
cars for shipment. The outfit is simple 
and efficient. 


Let us solve your Elevating and Conveying problems. Our 
38 years’ experience in the design and construction of 
machinery for the efficient and economical handling of 
materials of every description is at your service. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


New York . 299 Broadway St. Louis . Central Nat’l Bank Bidg, 
Boston . e - 131 State Street Seattle . - 512} First Ave, S. 
Pittsburgh . 1501-3 Park Bldg. Denver . Lindrooth, Saubart & Co. 
New Orleans Wilmot Machinery Co. SanFrancisco . Eby Machinery Co. 


GEARS 


MACHINE - MOLDED 


For the machine molding 
process an accurate pattern 
of but one tooth is required. 
This pattern or tooth block 
is mechanically spaced 
around the circumference of 
the gear, insuring each 
tooth being a duplicate of 
every other tooth. The re- 
sult is a gear as near perfect 
as a cast gear can be made. 


CALDWELL - WALKER 


Gears run smooth without 
noise and transmit full loads 
without waste of power. 
Cost no higher than inferior 





gears. 

Send your inquiry for prices on Screw Conveyors, Steel Elevator 
Casings, Pulleys, Bearings, Rope Sheaves, etc. We manufacture 
complete equipments of Elevating, Conveying and Power Trans 
mitting Machinery. 


Catalog No. 34 should be in your files—ask for a copy. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


CHICAGO: _ Western Avenue, 17th to 18th Sts. 


NEW YORK: Hudson Terminal, 50 Church Street 











GOOD ROADS CONSTRUCTION CO. 


General Offices, Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn, 


Our Quarry Facilities are of the Best. 


We build municipal street work, turnpikes and give attention to all construction 
work of a similar character, Our organization is backed by twenty-five years 
experience, and we are in a position to furnish specifications and estimates 
promptly. Individuals,,Corporations or Municipal authorities are invited te 
correspond with us. 





























lf You Want Anything, Why Not Try 
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JOHN O’LAUGHLIN’S SCREEN 

















The advantages of these screens are described in detail in a circular which WE WILL 
MAIL TO ANY ADDRESS. Mr. John O’Laughlin, the inventor, has designed many 
notable improvements in rock-drilling, quarrying, crushing and screening machinery, 
and uses these improved screens in his own crushing plants, which others have declared 
“to be the most perfect in existence in every detail.’”” The O’Laughlin Screen is : 


important factor in the most modern and perfect stone-crushing plant. 


made solely by Johnston & Chapman, is the 


ONLY 
SCREEN 


on the market for wide-awake quarry-men 
and miners, who want to separate crushed 
granite, limestone or other minerals, gravel, 
sand, coal or coke. It will soon earn its 
cost in saving of repairs, and maintenance, 
and reduced power, and will do more and 
cleaner work than any other cylindrical 
screen of like area. No one can afford to 
keep old traps in use when the O’Laughlin 


installed 


will from the moment it starts give a better 
and jarger product, and a big interest on 
your investment in continuous saving in 
cost of repairs, renewals, and power. For 
particulars address: 


JOHNSTON @ CHAPMAN CO. 


Corner Francisco and Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Perforaters of Sheet Metals, Flat, Cylindrical, and Conical Perforated Screen Plates for Quarries, Mines, Reduction Works, Mills and all Industrial Purposes. 
































SINGLE ROLL CRUSHERS 


For Limestone, Phosphate Rock and Cinder, ete. Any 
Capacity from 5 to 500 Tons per Hour. More Easily 
Fed, Makes Less Fines than Either a Jaw or Gyratory 
Crusher. Information and Prices for the asking. 


McLANAHAN-STONE MACHINE CO., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


























Manganese Steel 
Castings 





“STAG” BRAND 


Edgar Allen American Manganese Steel Co. 


Chicago, Illinois New Castle, Delaware 














LEWISTOWN, PA. 


- Lewistown Foundry & Machine Co. 





Builders of heavy duty crushers and glass sand 
machinery. Glass sand plants equipped complete. 





WRITE FOR PRICES AND CATALOG. 








BACON * FARREL 
CRUSHING ~ WORLD KNOWN 





ARLE C.BACON, ENGINEER 
HAVEMEYER BUILDING, NEW YORK 





ORE & ROCK 


L S-CRUSHERS 








KING'S WINDSOR CEMEN 


FOR PLASTERING WALLS AND CEILINGS 








Buffalo Branch, CHAS. C. CALKINS, Manager 


other similar material 


Not the hardest, but the toughest and best Wall Plaster made—Can 
be applied with less labor. 


Has greater covering capacity than any 





ideintiiaaadin: J. B. KING & CO., 17 State Street, New York. 
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HOWELLS DRILLS 


for all purposes where drills are required. Combine 
efficiency and economy. 









Standard Howells 
Rock Drills 
Drill of Bore the 
the World. World’s 


Gypsum. 





Fastest Howells 


Strongest Heavy 
most Geared 
Durable Post 
Rock Drill, Drill. 


Thousands of these drills doing duty everywhere — speak 
for themselves. 


These drills have a record — can’t be beat. Will drill from 
five to seven inches per minute in gypsum or soft rock. 


We make over 40 different kinds of Auger 
Drills, operated by Hand, Electricity and Air. 


Howells Mining Drill Company 


Plymouth, Pa., U. S. A. : "Ne 00 aay 


























Big Blast Hole Drills for Quarries 





HEN you hear Big Drill and Quarry mentioned together, 

it means a Cyclone Drill—they are one and the same 
thing; it is the machine that is effecting a saving of from 25 to 
75% in producing stone. 

The largest quarry installation in the United States, the 
largest in Canada and the largest in Europe is made up of 
Cyclones. There’s a reason—would you like to know it? 

Suppose we send you, say, twenty letters from men who 
have installed these drills and tell in these letters about the 
savings effected in their various quarries; would they interest 
you? Shall we send them? They. may tell you something 
which will start dollars rolling your way. 

Just remember that you are competing against the other 
fellow’s cheaper production. Do you recognize the man who 
is really paying for the modern equipment? 


THE CYCLONE QUARRY DRILL COMPANY 


New York Office, 50 Church Street ORRVILLE, OHIO 


Chicago Office, 419 Fisher Bidg. 





Everything You Require 


For Handling Your Materials 
and oe Your Machinery 


oA ‘ = Pq Conveyors 
rs Elevators 
Screens 


Chains 
Gearing 
Buckets 


Power 
Transmissior 
Equipment 






Our Engineering Department Always at Your Service 


Send us your orders for miscellaneous items, and 
let us submit estimates on your equipment work. 


The Webster M’f’g Company 


TIFFIN, OHIO CHICAGO : 
(23) 


815-817 Fisher Bldg. 


GRAVEL WASHING PLANTS 


—Ask— 
cree eee craves. CO., = Chicago, Il. 
JOLIE ” . Plainfield, Il. 
PETERSON r wei ite T, «+ Akron, Ohio 
SOUTHERN G.& M. CO., Brook Haven, Miss. 
About Their Plants 


NEW YORK: 
88-90 Reade Street 





Stone Crushing Cement and Power Plants 


J. C. Buckbee Company, Engineers, CHICAGO 




















“COMMON Spy se ne 
- @uvev on? ELEVATOR 


Catalog 25 





“1 Send for 


HE GENERAL CRUSHED 
STONE CO., 


So. Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 


have been using one of our Common Sense Elevators for six years— 
capacity 400 tons an hour. 


THE C. 0. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. <=ys43%0 
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The Novo Engine 


Is Especially Adapted to 
Running Cement 
Machinery 


T runs with the least vibration 

because it is of the vertical, 
four-cycle type and because it 
has other features, exclusively 
Novo, which make for perfect 
harmony of working parts. 





‘* The Engine for Every Purpose ’’ 


The Novo is very compact, very simple to 
understand and run, and the lightest engine 
for power developed. The whole engine is 
entirely self-contained—no cumbersome circu- 
lating pipes nor tanks which are liable to 
breakage. 

All working parts are enclosed away from 
dirt and the splash system of oiling keeps every- 
thing perfectly lubricated. 

The hopper cooling system is unaffected by 
cold weather; we guarantee the cylinder against 
cracking from frost. 

The Novo is made in 8 sizes—1 to 10 h. p., 
and will deliver it. 


SEND FOR NOVO CATALOG 


so you will have all the details 
which will convince you that the 
Novo is, in every way, the most 
economical power plant you can 
own. 






Novo 


Engine Co. 


CLARENCE E. BEMENT 
Sec’y and Gen’! Mer. 


222 Willow Street 
LANSING, MICH. 


Ko Tanre 


no FAN 
NO FREEZING 
ROUBLE 












































Gravel Plants Simplified 

















=F 7? =< @ as: J ] 7 ‘= 


A Simple Drive 
A pair of gears drives all screens. No chain drives or 
line shafts are necessary. 


Minimum Power 
With all the usual complex chain drives and line shafting 
omitted the power is about half the usual amount. 


Efficiency 

The material is delivered into the large ends of the 
screens, where the principle work is done. The large ends 
have over twice the number of perforations and will do the 
work more efficiently than it can be done by the small ends. 


Greater Wear 
The large ends also have morew earing surface and are 
the logical ends of the screens to do the heavy work. 





Accessibility 

Walkways are provided on both sides of the screens, 
and the screens are made with longitudinal joints, so that 
every part can be taken from the shaft without disturbing 
the shaft. 


Small Upkeep 
The upkeep is small because there are so few parts to 


wear out. This also means fewer shut-downs and less expense 
to maintain. 


Our Experience 

We are equipping gravel plants throughout the country, 
and taking our experience, together with the machinery which 
we offer, would you want a better combination? Write us 
about your proposition. 


Raymond W. Dull & Company 


Aurora, Illinois 
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Points of Interest Concerning 


The Ehrsam Wood Fibre 


Machine 


The log feeds itself to the saw. As the log decreases in diameter the 
Speed of the log and of the feed INCREASES AUTOMATICALLY. 

In other words, the Peripheral Speed remains constant. 

The feed of the log to the saw is in direct proportion to the speed of the log. 
This automatic uniformity of feed INSURES UNIFORMITY of FINE- 
NESS in the PRODUCT. 

No frictional devices are used, none being necessary. 

All the working parts are planed. All of the gears are cut from solid steel. 
All of the parts are interchangeable and numbered, so that duplicate parts 
can be quickly obtained and easily put in position. 

The Saw mandril is extra heavy and made of the best crucible steel. 

The journals are chain oiling. No Machine can be more substantially 
built. Write for full information. 





Okeene, Okla., June 14, 1911. 

J. B. Ehrsam & Sons, Enterprise, Kans: 
Gentlemen:—Some time ago I received a letter from you asking how the wood fibre machine you shipped us is doing. 
Will say it is the best I ever used. In regard to any suggestions I could make as to how it might be improved, will say 

that I can make none, as it is O. K. Yours truly, SOUTHWEST CEMENT PLASTER CO., 

Frank Dodge, Sup’t. 








Manufacturers of Jaw and Rotary Crushers for Gypsum, Vibrating Screens, : 


Hair Pickers, Wood Fibre Machines, Calcining Kettles, 
Plaster Mixers, Power Transmission 


The Enterprise Vertical Burr Mill 


is especially designed for grinding gypsum, lime- 
stone, coal, coke, paint, rock, foundry facing, car- 
bon, salt, and other similar substances. 


It is STRONG and DURABLY built. 


Has INTERCHANGEABLE STONES, which can 
be easily removed for dressing and replaced. 


Is provided with our POSITIVE CONTROLLABLE 
FEEDER, which feeds an absolutely uniform 
stream into the mill at the required capacity. 


MANY OTHER 
ADVANTAGES. 


The J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co. 


Designers and Builders of 


Complete Equipment for Plaster Mills 
ENTERPRISE, KANSAS, U. S. A. 
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Cement of the highest quality is only made by the exact required proportions of 


CLINKER AND GYPSUM 


Your chemist, with this machine, will give the desired result 


AUTOMATIC WEIGHING MACHINE COMPANY 


134 to 140 Commerce Street, NEWARK, N. J., U. S. A. 
439 Pierce Building, - ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 








if 





Your Continuous Patronage Is the Best Evidence That 
Our Material Is Satisfactory 








MAIL ORDER TO NEAREST 
MILL FOR PROMPT SERVICE 








The National Retarder Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


il The Chemical Stucco Retarder Co. The Ohio Retarder Co. The Binns Stucco Retarder Co. 
Webster City, Iowa Port Clinton, Ohio Uhrichsville, Ohio 








Mik: 








MILLS AT 
Webster City, lowa Port Clinton, Ohio 
Branch Office, Toledo, Ohio 
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A Message From Down East 











HERE are agreat many good dealers in this country who,for mighty good 

business reasons, will not be satisfied with anything short of the best. 
This means the best materials, the best in service and the most effective 
dealer co-operation in promoting sales. Of course, it always pays 
to be progressive. } 



























In this space last month we showed you a letter from A. L. Bartlett 
Co., also their new motor truck “Delivering the Right Goods” at Rock- 
ford, Ill. And you remember they said this: 







“After years of experience we 
say emphatically — U. S. G. Com- 
pany’s products first, last and all 
the time. We have tried nearly all 
the others.” And here’s what one 
of the many “‘satisfied’’ dealers 
down East thinks of the Progres- 
sive Line: 





Established 1488 R. M. WHITNEY, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
incerporated 1911 


B. F. MARSH COMPANY 







WHOLESALE AND RETA. 


Mason and Sewer Supplies 







22 GARDEN STREET WORCESTER, MASS, 





June 25, 1912, 






United States Gypsum Company, 






Chicago, Ill. 


We also stated in this space scram 
last month and again repeat jy 
that many other good dealers | . right. We do not feel that we can afford to 
In all parts of the country are saying handle any other than United States Gypsum Co's 
the same thing. a 






Notice your ad on the back cover of 





the June Dealers' Record. Tell Bartlett he is 







We have also tried them all. 


Very truly yours, 


The proof is quite positive that ae 
the progress of the U.S.G. Line is rr ker 
the progress of the Gypsum Industry. sahil + geass 


Every day accentuates this fact. 



























SACKETT Plaster Board U. S. G. Finishing Plasters 








GYPSINITE Fireproof Studs ADAMANT Plasters (Interior and Exterior) 
PYROBAR Gypsum Tile U. S. G. Bond (Concrete) Plaster 

U. S. G. Cement Plasters U. S. G. Caen Stone Cement 

U. S. G. Wood Fibre Plasters CEMENTICO Decorative Wail Finish, 






U. S. G. Prepared Plasters Etc. 
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PEERLESS 


means without an equal and that is what 
our products are beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. 


re 


Peerless Plaster -Board 
The Best on the Market To-day 


Peerless Plaster Board has no supe- 
rior on the market today. Strength, 
durability, and uniformity in thick- 
ness with clean cut edges are its chief 
virtues. 


Peerless Plaster Board finished 
with Peerless Plaster make a Peerless 
Wall. Builders’ Supply Retailers 
say it is the best Plaster Board manu- 
factured. If you are “from Missouri” 
write us today for sample and prices. 





Write today for our ——— 
PEERLESS PROPOSITION 


M.A. REEB, 

















UTET: 








Peerless Cement Plaster 
Peerless Wood Fibre Plaster 
Peerless Sanded Plaster 
Peerless Ready Finish 
Peerless Portland Stucco 


(Exterior Plastering) 


a 


at oh 


We Ship Mixed Cars 
of Plaster and Board 


Peerless Plaster Board comes in 
sheets 32 inches by 36 inches. 


Peerless Plaster Board is a fire 
retardent and an efficient sound 
deadener. 


Peerless Plaster Board is a non- 
conductor of heat and cold. 


Peerless Plaster Board is an in- 
surance against cracks, buckles, and 
lath stains. 





Get in line with = 


THE PEERLESS LINE 


WRITE TODAY 


New York 











Buffalo, 
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The Ebco Hook Curb Bar 








Is a steel member to be embedded when the concrete is poured, forming a permanent 











projecting «dge and acting as a re-inforcing member as well. ; City engineers and con- 
tractors whv have had trouble with the old sand-stone curbs or with plain concrete curbing, 



















This 
hook makes 
the bond 






Price Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


Agents: Stinson-Reeb Builders Supply Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 
Co. Indianapolis, Ind.: Indianapolis, Mortar & Fuel Co., 407 Oddfellow Bldg. Detroit, 











Baltimore, Agents: Hudson Cement and Supply Co., Baltimore, Md. Western Agents: Waterhouse 
3 Akron and Canton Agent: Fred Fogarty, Akron, O. i 
Agents: Standard Paving & Construction Co., 321 Godchaux Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
Steubenville, Ohio: Central Sewer Pipe & Supply Ss 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; Houston, Bros., 32nd St. & Pennsylvania, Ave., Albany, N. Y.: Albany Bidrs. & Supply Co. 


realize the need of a curb whose corner is properly 


protected against wear. Hy Write for circulars. 
Edward E. Buhler Company 
Section of Curb Reinforced with 
EBCO Hook Curb Bar 






MANUFACTURERS 
Sales Office: 


103 Park Avenue. 
New York City 








Factory: 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


te fot 


Louisiana, JAZan 
Montreal ASE 


Mich.: F. G. Hall, McGraw Bldg. iy 

















Nippers—17 x 19", 18'x'26",20 x 30", 24x 36” and 26 x 42”. 





Jaw and Rotary 


CRUSHERS 


Butterworth G Lowe 


17 Huron Street, 


For all Rocks and Ores Softer than Granite 


GYPSUM MACHINERY—We design modern 
Plaster Mills and make all necessary Machin- 
ery, including Kettles, Nippers, Crackers, 
Buhrs, Screens, Elevators, Shafting, etc. 





Special Crusher-Grinders for Lime 








Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Crackers—6 sizes—many variations. 
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CUMMER CONTINUOUS PROCESS 


FOR 


CALCINING 
ese GYPSUM cratic 


(ireat Saving in Cost of Manufacture and Quality ot 


Product Guaranteed. 


.D. CUMMER & SON CO., Cleveland, O. 














a PLYMOUTH PLASTER 
WOOD FIBER PLASTER 
PLYMOUTH FIREPROOF 
PARTITION BLOCKS 
PLASTER BOARD 
STEEL STUDDING 
THE QUALITY BRANDS 











TTHEDI- . WRITE US FOR PRICES AND 
ES Se a ADVERTISING MATTER | 
| -SPLYWOUTH GLPSUM Co. 
ove Plymouth Gypsum Co. 
es Fort Dodge, lowa | 




















SUPERIOR AX 
usm 


| | FIBER Fiter Company 


St. Louis 


























THE STUCCO THAT STICKS 


Most architects and builders have had trouble with stucco work cracking 
and peeling off. They have also found it difficult to get a uniform color 
that will last. The solution of these troubles is the use of 


“ORIENTAL” STUCCO 


MABE IN ALL COLO SSS 


ALSO BASE COAT 


Prepared stucco, shipped anywere. Just add water and it is ready to apply. 
Remember; Oriental Stucco is slow setting, bonds perfectly and will not 
pell off. Its color is permanent. Superior to cement and. sand stucco. 


Also manufacturers of interior colored finish. Write for catalog and color cord. 


WOLFE & MISNER 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR 
MONUMENT PLASTER CO. 602 Essex sLpG, NEWARK, N. J. 



































Specify 
Durable Plaster 


Plaster that won’t crumble and fall | 
~That won’t discolor with age 
That won’t need patching or repairing 
—That will give the hardest kind of 
enduring service when applied to walls, 
columns or decorations. 


Specify Best Bros. 
Keene’s Cement 


Known for nearly a quarter of a century as 
“The Plaster That Stands Hard Knocks” 


Tests without number have absolutely 
proved that no other material equals Best 
Bros. Keene’s Cement in durability. For 
this reason it has been used extensively in 
many of the largest and costliest buildings in 
America. Used also in hundreds of smaller 
buildings, where its greater freedom from 


repair has marked it as a lasting economy. 











Administration Building—U.S. Naval Station, Lake Bluff, Ill. 
Jarvis Hunt, Architect 


“The Inner Wall” 


Sent on Request 

Write for this book today. It tells all 
about Best Bros. Keene’s Cement and 
the wonderful service it is rendering. Gives 
names of hundreds of buildings where. used 
and the architects for same. Every builder 
and architect should get the facts in this 
book. Write at once. 


The Best Bros. Keene’s 
Cement Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 13) 


Dept. A, New York Office: 
Medicine Lodge, Kan. The Fifth Avenue Bldg. 
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“THE STANDARD” 


Low Charging 
Batch Mixer with 
Cart Charger 


Especially Adapted for 
Street Paving 


and Road Construction tla 


Simplicity— Durability—Rapidity 


“The Standard” costs one-third less than other mixers, 
and proves 3 times better. 

“The Standard” cart charger cuts your labor expense in 
half and turns out twice the work. 

“The Standard” cart charger is what every up-to-date 
contractor ought to have. 

If you want to be up-to-date write for our mixer 
catalog No. 33. 





How It Is Done 


The cart is filled with one batch and attached to a hoist and 
pulled to the mixer being guided by one man, as shown in above 
illustration. This way the work of three men can be done by 
one man in less time. 


A saving of time and labor. 


The hoist can be used to elevate material and machinery when 
not mixing concrete. The same power runs both mixer and 
hoist but can be used independently. 


THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO. 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
1345-1347 Wabash Avenue 243-245 Water Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
35 South 4th Street 


NEW YORK 
136 West Broadway 








The MORRILL SYSTEM of STEEL FORMS 
Reduces Cost, Eliminates Waste of Lumber and Labor 


Note the “Swing Up”, 30 feet (15 
plates), raised in 10 minutes. 





Simple—Rigid—indestructable 


Any man can put it up. Adjustable 
to any dimensions and any thickness. 


No Bolts—No Nuts—No Wires 


All wedge connection—locked and un- 

locked by a stroke of the hammer. 

Adopted on hundreds of buildings for 

Real Estate Companies, Railroads, and 
Foreign Contracts. 





Makes Poured Houses Possible. 
Investigate fully, it is worth your while. 
Write today for Catalogue. 


Read & Morrill, Inc. 


179 Jerolemon St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 























PERFECTION IN BLOCK MAKING 


If you wish to attain this you should combine these three important features: 


Wet Process, Face Down, 
Damp Curing. 


The PETTYJOHN INVINCIBLE Macbine does this, and is the only machine that 
does, Tandem Invincible makes two blocks at once, Price $65.00 and up. Single 
Invincible, $35.00 and up. With our Triple Tier Racking System green blocks can be 
stacked three high direct from machine with inexpensive home-made rigging. Plans 
and blue prints free to customers. It economizes space, reduces off-bearing dis- 
tance and above all insures slow, even, damp and perfect curing and bleaching. 

Write for our latest edition of “Stone Making,” a book of valuable data, just 
off the press—FREE. 


THE PETTYJOHN COMPANY 


614 North Sixth Street. Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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Red, Brown, Buff and Black 


Most Economical 
in the Market. 





Our Metallic Paints and Mortar Colors are unsurpassed in 
strength, fineness, and body, durability, covering power and 
permanency of color. Write for samples and quutations. 


CHATTANOOGA PAINT co. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


CLINTON METALLIC PAINT CO. 


CLINTON, N. Y. 


LARGEST AND OLDEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


MORTAR 
Be sure you get the genuine witb =~ “Little Yellow Side-Label”’ 
on each package, 


Let us tell you about Side-Walk Black. 


FOWLER & PAY 


Brown Hydraulic Lime, Austin Hydraulic 
Cement, Jasper Wall Plaster, Brick, Stone 


CEMENT WORKS: Austin, Minn. MANKATO, MINN. 








PLASTER MILL: Ft. Dodge, lowa 
WAREHOUSE: Minnesota Transfer 
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The most thorough and efficient 
Mixers of Plaster, Cement and 
Dry Materials. Send for Circular. 


W. D. DUNNING, Water st. Syracuse, N.Y. 


———— 
er 


es. 


——< 











Do You Have Cars to Haul? 


The Davenport Locomotive 
Will Save Money 


Special Designs for Special Purposes 
Any Size, Any Gauge, Any Weight 
Write for Prices and Particulars 


DAVENPORT LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York, 30 Church St. 






Chicago, 12 and 14 So. Canal St. 
Seattle, 617 Western Ave. St. Paul, 1308 Pioneer-Press Bldg. 
St. Louis, 654 Peirce Bldg. Cincinnati, 0., 703 Ist Nat. Bank Bidg. 


F. H. Hopkins & Co., Montreal, Que., Canadian Representatives. 




















O 
































ln 


| doing this. 
wil) sell you parts of your equipment. 
describing and illustrating our full line will*tbe sent upon 
request. 


UR*Sand-Lime Brick Machinery is at least a little 
better than any other. We have testimonials to 
show it. We built it all in our own factory and 

We are the only firm 

We will design and equip your entire plant or 

Our catalog 


are sure of its quality. 


We also build a full line of machinery 
and appliances for making Clay 
Products,Cement and Pottery, Dryers, 
and Dryer Apparatus. 


Everything we sell we make.{ JWe therefore know its 


quality to be right. , 


THE AMERICAN CLAY MACHINERY CO. 


WILLOUGHBY, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Sand-Lime Brick Machinery 











_| 
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QUARRIES, 





THE ATLAS CAR & MFG. CO. —Saaewom 


Lawn Vases, $15 & up Jardinieres, $12 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Ball Moulds, $2 & up Special Gate Post Moulds, $10 & up 
Grave Stone Moulds, $7 & up’ Newel Post Moulds, $14 
Well Curbing Moulds, $4 & up’ Grave Markers, $7 
MANUFACTURERS OF CARS FOR usa and Sewer Tile Moulds, * &u dine Col ag No oy : 4 Tie Mould 
Special contractor’s equipment, includin ulvert Forms, Drain an ile Moulds, 
CEMENT WORKS, AND GENERAL Rock Crushers, Cinder Crushers, Elevators, Sand Screens, all tools needed for concrete 
work, Block Machines of every description, special forms, wheelbarrows, gasoline 


USES. ELECTRIC CARS AND LOCOMOTIVES, engines, ornamental moulds of all kinds, etc. 
TURNTABLES, SWITCHES, FROGS. 





Send for Cataleg describing Northwestern 
Mixers—Sidewalk, Contractors’, Block Plant ae tem 
oa Mixers, Continuous Mixers, Elevators, Hand Asa 
a Mixers, etc. é i? ty 
No. 274 No. 805 fj 
End Dump Quarry Car Dumping Stone Carrier. Northwestern Steel & Iron Works 


Wholesale Prices 


On Anything Needed For 
Concrete Work 


Concrete Machinery 


We save you from 15 to 50 per cent on everything in the concrete machinery line. 
Our big facilities and big stock enable us to quote low prices and make immediate 
delivery. All machinery sold on guarantee with pee return privilege at our expense. 

The Northwestern is the largest and most complete line of concrete machinery 
in existence. Because of enormous production and exceptional manufacturing 





No. 6550 ae { 
, . y te whole to everybody. 
Electric Industrial Locomotive mee hg ~ poas S Oreye Valock Cars, $11 & up 
Brick Machines, $22 & up Fence Post Moulds, $7 & up 
Mixers, $24 & up Silo Moulds, $14 & up 





Northwestern Concrete Machinery and Tools 


Our Cone Low intake of this mixer 

saves from $60 to $100 
Batch Mixer per month in labor cost 
alone. Mixer combines the principles of cone, 
cube and polygon shapes with the inside 
shifting and scattering of materials by pad- 
dles and scoops, adjustable for wet and dry 
mixes and all kinds of work. Discharging 
device shoots any quantity from shovel to 
cartload into the highest wheelbarrow or 
directly into moulds. All sizes from 7 ft. 
up—steam, gasoline or electric motor power. 


: ee 
His eidcnal ae ye a 





1062 Spring St., Eau Claire, Wis. 






































I (ATLAS 


%, CEMENT x 
eae 
ANS 


SOME DEALERS 


are certainly hard to satisfy, they 
always insist on getting ATLAS 


There’s a recognized standard in every line of 
business,—a brand that leads in quality and 
service. In cement that brand is ATLAS. 


**The standard by which all other makes 
Cr» are measured.’’ / 
\ THE ATLAS S840 CEMENT CO. | 


3O BROAO ST. NEW YORK 










Morris Bidg Philadelphia, Pa Corn Exch. Bank Bidg Chicago, Il 


50.000 barr per da { 


006 re 


: ye 
ANA 






rake, osured 
} 


IHN 
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